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PREFACE. 



With the objeet of promoting the stncly of Aaglo-Saxon amonf 
American youth, we have endeayored, in making selections from those 
monnments of the langaage that have been given to the worid, to 
present soch as would interest both the antiquarian and the phi- 
lologist, and at the same time throw light upon the character and 
institutions of our ancestors. For both purposes, and with both aims, 
we <mly regret that we have been so much restricted in compass. 

The sources from which the Anglo-Saxon portion of these yolnmes 
has been drawn will be found mentioned, each in its proper place, 
among the Notes. 'But few liberties have been taken with the text as 
received from MSS., unless there was strong evidence of error pro- 
ceeding from carelessness in eariy transcriptions, as well as from non- 
acquaintance with the language on the part of transcribers themseive& 
In some cases, criticism has been used with an unsparing hand. Tlie 
propriety of canning it so far in the present stage of Anglo-S^on 
study, as to decide upon the most analogical forms of words, and 
adopt only those, was doubted. 

It is weD known that either the Anglo-Saxon writers wore averse 
to a uniform orthography, or that later transcribers exercised their in- 
genuity in expressing the same word in every form in which they had 
seen it appear in the productions of di^rent dialects, or rather varia- 
tions of the common tongue, from the want of a common standard. 
Such being the case, without deciding upon the claims of either theory, 
we have considered ourselves at liberty to reject all uncouth forms, 
substituting the more usual ones in their place ; and also adopting in 
some instances the most frequently recurring mode of writing a word in 
any particular text As it is, sufiicient diversity will ai^ar, to satisfy 
the most antiquarian taste. In like manner, finding a general prin- 
ciple to obtajn in the grammar of the language, and that, one of 
correct speech, we have not hesitated to amend whatever was contrary 
to that principle ; carefully respecting, however, all the older forms 
and constructions, and whatever seemed to be consonant to the genios 
of the tongue in its varioos stages, as well as to the analogy of kin- 
dred, if not eoeval, branches of the same fiornly. 

1* 



6 PRIFACX. 

As regards the aeoentiiati<m of the language, doae atady and tbcr- 
oogfa analogical inyeatigation haye been brought to bear npon it, and 
in airiying at his conclomona, the author, as will be perceived, has 
paid due attention to the claims of the Lower German, Friesic, Dutch, 
Icelandic, and English, without neglecting those of other divisions of 
the Teutonic family. The reasons for such conclusions will generally 
appear from the Glcesaiy, in which all doubtful cases will be found 
noted. 

In the preliminary Eany a cumry ethnographical review has been 
taken of the ancient and modem nations of Europe, drawn out upon 
philological principles, which, it is trusted, will not be unacceptable to 
the student, while some of the facts that it sets forth will have a 
tendency to correct many erroneous opinions imbibed from our com- 
mon histories and other works. The difficulty has been in giving an 
epitome of what is a subject for volumes. Some slight changes have 
been ventured upon in the orthography of a few proper names for the 
sake of derivation, and to exhibit anali^es. Philolt^, indeed, re- 
quires that such amendments should become general. It is absurd 
that either ancient, or other forms should be allowed in our language, 
as modified by their passage through a second, and, in many in- 
stances, also through a third tongue. 

The specimen of Norman-French introduced from the Laws of 
William the Conqueror, as an appendix to the text, will be sufficient 
to exemplify that language, which coming in collision with the Anglo- 
Saxon, was eventually obliged to yield to its stronger adversary, but 
not without leaving traces of its inroad in the subsequent speech of 
Great Britain. 

The copious Glossary designed for these volumes, in addition to its 
particular object, the elucidation of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, will 
afibrd a good point of view for the philologist in the comparative study 
of the Indo-Grermanic languages, at the same time that it throws 
light upon the history of others. The original intenti<»i of uniting it 
with them could not be carried out, on account of the unexpected siao 
of both works. 

St. Jamss, Santsx, 8. C. > 
^prU h 1848. { 
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INTRODUCTORT ETHNOLOGICAL ESSAY. 



§ 1. The history of a people and the history of the lan- 
guage of that people, bear a close relation to each other. 
A nation appears as a rude tribe, subsisting by means of the 
chase, and waging war upon neighboring territories. In that 
stage of society its dialect is simple, meager, and from the 
absence of written compositions, extremely liable to change. 
Rendered more potent by extension of sway, and the con- 
sequent increase of population, its wants become more nu- 
merous, and are supplied with greater difficulty, thus giving 
nse to new and varied pursuits and occupations. Change 
of circumstances originating change of ideas, and requiring 
other sets of terms in addition to those already existing, 
along with enlarged modes of expression, the powers of the 
language are augmented, and its scope more widely ex- 
tended. Alphabetical characters are now either invented, 
or borrowed; words before only sensible to the ear are 
made visible to the eye ; in a word, the same dialect here- 
tofore imstable and wavering, becomes at last, in a certain 
measure, fixed. The march of the nation being still on- 
ward, civilly, mentally, and morally, the arts and sciences 
advancing from infancy to maturity; to the simple bard 
have succeeded the poet, the historian, the philosopher, the 
orator, and the grammarian, with all the paraphernalia of 
speech which these adopt and employ. And should the 
nation at any time change its geographical position or limits, 
and incorporate other peoples with itself, as it necessarily 
must do in so changing, the mfluence which the languages 
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10 INTRODUGTORT ETHNOLOGICAL ESSAT. 

of the incorporated will exert upon its own, cannot be slight 
or unimportant, powerful as such influence is found to be 
even in unions formed for commercial purposes. Thus a 
little rill issuing from its mountain-home, flows along irreg- 
tdarly in a channel which widens as it goes, and in its course 
receives tributary after tributary, imtil it swells into a majes- 
tic river, the medium of innumerable blessings to mankind. 
§ 2. These remarks are intended to apply in a special 
manner to the history of the Teutonic, or Germanic^ race 

* Teutonic, the general appellative for both the Germanic and 
Scandinavian people, comes from the Teatoni or Teotones, one of 
their most ancient and powerful confederations, and these drew their 
name from Tuisco, Thiusco, Tuisto, or Teut the founder of the race, 
woxdiiped after his death as a god. Upon the establishment of the 
Holy Roman, or German £!mpire under Charlemagne, the term as 
applied to the Germani Proper, appears in the form of Theodisc,^ 
Thendisc, Theotisc, Diotisc, Diutisc, since become either provincially 
or otherwise, Dutsch, Dietsch, Teutsch, and Deutsch. Germanic, from 
Germani, an appellation equally extensive as adopted by the Romans, 
bat afterwards more limited, is comparatiyeiy of later origin. ** Cele- 
brant," observes Tacitus, in speaking of the ancient Germans, ** car- 
ttinibos antiquis Tuiatonem 4eum terra editum, et filium Mannum, 
originem gentis, conditoresque. Deo ortos, Marsos, Gambrivioe, Suevos, 
Vandaiios, affirmant ; eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Gemui' 
tdae voeabulum recens et nuper additum, quoniam qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expuleriut, ac nunc Tungri, nunc Germani vocati 
sunt." And Caesar says of different tribes enumerated by him, " qui uuo 
nomine Germani appellantur." Germani is probably derived from the 
Old German, " g^r," a apear, and " mann/' a man, signifying Spearmen, 
and appears in the analogical form Germanen in an inscription, which 
connected with the Fastis Capitolinis, dates as far back as b. c. 223, 
and commemorates a victory gained in the same year by the Roman 
consul Marcellus over the Gauls and that people acting as confeder- 
ates. But the name of the coui^try, though considered by Tacitus as 
a "voeabulum recens et nuper additurn*" may possibly be referred 
back to a very remote age. Mirchond the Persian poet, according to 
Von Hammer, says, " Khorasan is the name of that country in which 
were assembled the learned and wise, and which, in olden times, was 
called Dshermania*' As regards the initial orthography in this word* 
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IKT&ODUCTOBT STHNOLOOICAL X8BAT. 11 

and speech in general, and to that of the Anglo-SazoD 
people and dialect in particular. 

§ 3. On the horders oi northern India, adjomiiig the 
beautifiil Tale of the modem Eashmeer, dwelt in eariy 
times, the nation of the Sacas, or Sakai.' • 

\ 4. The relatioiiship between the Sktthic,' (Sctthic,) Tsu- 
TOHic, Germahic, or Gothic' tribes and the inhahitanta of ancient 
hidia, is proved by the striking affinity which the Moeso-Gothic, 
the oldest Grermanic dialect that has come down to ns, bears to 
the Samkrit^ « When I read the Gothic of Ulphila's version 

we may observe that the aneieiit Gedroaa, lyinif upon the Mure 
Erythraeom, or Sea of Arabia, was eo termed fimm the Peman ** driiiaa* 
domeebt," wtormy, iempeHucus, 

UpoB the whde, the appellatives Teuiome and Oermame might be 
regarded as exprwring, the one the tmered, the other the civil name 
<rfthe race. 

* Whether the Sikhs, ^o of late so bravely contested the British 
arms in the Ponjanb, are descendants of the Sakai, we sabmit it to the 
antiqaary and historian to determine. The similarity of the name, as 
well as the position of that people, woald seem to favor the opinion. 

* For the origin of this appellative, see ^ 6, note 2. 

' We have used these four epithets with the same designation, for 
reasons which will appear in the sequel. Ethnologically and properly 
qieakiBg, Skythie belongs to the race only while in Asia, and npon its 
entrance into Europe ; after that, TetUonie becomes the general ap- 
pellative. Germanic, as we have already said, ^ 2, note 1, is less exten- 
sive in its applioation, and Chthie is limited to a comparatively small 
number of tribes. For the origin of the last term, see § 37, note 1. 

* We have ventured to substitute the form Samkrit, for the common 
one of San»crit, Some — and among them the learned Prof. Hama- 
ker of Leyden — would derive the term from the Greek v^-Kftrds, joined 
together y united oo ao to form a vohole ; but why resort to a foreign 
language for the elements of a term, when the vernacular contains 
them ? and why not give the Samkrit the distinction of naming itself? 
Sanscrit is evidently a coiruption, and should be abandoned along 
with the unphilological and absurd opinion, which would make the early 
and noble form of human speech that it pretends to designate, a mere 
artificial medley from the Greek, the devisement of the Prahmins of 
India for secret purposes ! 
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of the Scriptures," says Prof. Bopp, the learned Samkrit scholar, 
" I scarcely know whether I am reading Sanscrit or German." 

§ 5. At a later period we find a part of Armenia called 
Sakasina, and inhabited by the Sakasini, or Sacassani, who 
in their j^grations had successiyely possessed themselves 
of Bactriana, Parthia, Hjrrcania, and the southern shores of 
the Caspian.' That country is now ** the beautiful proy- 
ince of Karabaugh/' lying between the Arras and Kur, the 



Samkrit, derived from " sam/' altogether j and " krita," done, in the 
same, and implying what is complete or harmooioos in all its parts, is 
the language that was spoken in ancient India by the literati and the 
higher classes of society in general. Coeval and conterminous with it, 
we find the Prakrit, conveying the idea of what is spontaneous, and, 
therefore, of iiregularity, the language of the lower orders, and of 
course less cultivated, and divided into numerous dialects according to 
difierent localites. From these two forms of a common speech pro- 
ceeded, in more modem times, the Bengali, which has preserved the 
most originality, and which is used principally in the province of Ben- 
gal ; the Hindooetani, made by admixture of the Arabic and Peisic 
with Samkrit and Prakrit ingredienU, and spoken generally by the Mo- 
hammedan population of the country ; the Mahratta in the north, and 
on the west coast ; the Malabar in the south, with the Telinga and 
Tamul, and these also in the island of Ceylon, along with the Cingalese ; 
ih^Maldivian in the M aldive Isles, and other lessTdefined idioms, among 
which must be reckoned the Zingani, even now more or leas em- 
ployed by the Zingani, or Gipsies of Europe, who appear to have been 
originally expelled from India. From the improvement of the Prakrit 
in the southern parts of the peninsular, was produced, in more remote 
ages, the Pali, since the sacred language of the Buddhists. The Sam- 
krit, for regularity of structure, expressiveness, and beauty in general, 
is unsurpassed by any speech of either ancient or modern times, while 
the intimate relation which it bears to the Teutonic family, recom- 
mends it in a peculiar manner to our attention. 

^ Von Hammer styles the whole Teutonic or Germanic stock, Bac- 
trO'Median, and considers it as having originated in the highlands of 
Aria, a latitude which, according to the Hebrew and Arabian tradi- 
tions, nearly corresponds to that of the original seat of the human 
fiuoulys if indeed one, and descended of two common parents. 
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ancient Araxes and Kyrus, on the northern commes of 
Persia. 

§ 6. These Sacassani, as the word is spelt by PEny, who 
no doubt was unacquainted with the derivation of the name, 
were no other than Sakai-snna, or Sens of ike Sakai, after- 
wards abbreviated into Saksiin, or Saxon.^ Ptolemy makes 
mention of Saxones in Armenia as sprung from the Sakai, 
and Stepbanus places Saxoi upon the Euxine. So famous 
had the Sakai rendered themselves, that the Persians applied 
the name to all the Skythic tribes and their confederates.' 

* Mr. Turner observes npon this subject : " If the Sakai, who 
reached ArmeDia, were called Sacaasaiii, they may have travexsed 
Europe ^nritfa the same appellation ; which being pronoanced by the 
Romans from them, and then reduced to writing from their pronuncia- 
tion, may have been spelt with the " x** instead of the " ks," and 
thus Saxones would not be a greater variation from Sacassani or Sak- 
suna, than we find between French, Frangois, Franci, and their Greek 
name ^payyi ; or between Spain, Espagne, and Hispania." — HImU of 
the AnglO'SaxonSy vol. i., B. I. Chap. I. 

* The appellation Sctidat, whence Skythians, is said to have origina- 
ted with the Greeks who dwelt upon the shores of the Euxine. He- 
rodotus asserts that the "LkMui called themselves ScoXtfroi. In the Persian 
Schah-nameh, or Book of Kings, the same people are styled Sgakalib, 
or Ssaklib. Now it is evident that all these words contain the root of 
Sacae, <Hr Sakai, whatever may be considered the origin of the name, 
whether or not we derive it from a word related to the Anglo-Saxon 
" seax," a tword, perhaps originally ** sak-s," or " sak,'* thus making 
Ssaka-iib, ths Steord-lipa, or in the highly figurative language of the 
East, tJie Sword-edges, And the opinion is corroborated by the fact, 
that a Persian festival in honor of a victory gained over the Ssakalib, 
was termed by the Greeks ra "LdKaia, ike Sakaia. 

The vast region in Asia, occupied more or less and at different times 
by the Skythic tribes, was originally divided into Scythia extra Imaum, 
or Skytkia without the Imaus, and Scythia intra Imaum, or Skythia 
within the Imaus, Afterwards, when the most of these tribes had 
spread themselves into Europe, followed by another race of people that 
poured down upon them from the steppes of the north, Skythia with- 
in, or to the west of the Imaue, became Asiatic Sarmatia. 

From the wide extent of the name, therefore, the claim made by 

2 



14 INTRODUCTOET ETHNOLOGICAL BBSAT. 

} 7. The affinities existing between the Persic, and especially 
between the 2^nd, Pehlvi, and Parsi, the successive languages of 
ancient and more modem Persia,' and the various Teutonic dia- 

N « I . . ■ I I I ■ I .III I ■ . — 

some ancient writera for a vast Skythian empire, either of longrer or 
of shorter duration, is not altogether unfounded ; and with nomadic 
offsets from that empire, might be identified the race which invaded 
Egypt, B. c. 2082, and which established the dynasty of the Hyksos, 
or Skepherd'kinga, whose tyranny was afterwards remembered with 
so much horror by the Egyptians, that they were accustomed to sac- 
rifice every sandy-haired and blue-eyed stranger who happened to be 
thrown on their coasts — sand-colored hair and blue eyes, with the con- 
comitant fair complexion, having been the distinguishing features of the 
race of people to which the Hyksos belonged, and in a great measure 
peculiar to the Skythians. 

With the descendants of the Sakai already mentioned, might be 
identified the Asionea, who gave name to Asia, and who survived as a 
tribe in Lydia until the times of the later geographers of antiquity ; 
and we are supported in our supposition by the now generally ad* 
mitted existence of an ancient Skythic empire, and its extension over 
Asia Minor for the space of fifteen hundred years, or longer, as well 
as by the fact that the appellation Asionee is but dialectic, '' asi," the 
first part of the compound, having in Samkrit the same meaning as 
** seax," " sak-s," or " sak," and perhaps, being ouly a softer form of the 
same word ; while the second part might well be supposed to contain 
the " stinus," plural ** sCinavas," of the same language, or the like. 
Hence, probably, acoordiug to the Icelandic Sagas, the ^sir, or Asi' 
atics, plural of As, an AsiatiCt that Odin led from the East to the north 
of Europe ; from As-gard, or the country of the Aaae, or Aaae, to 
Scandinavia ; and likewise the identity of the Asiatic Sassones, Sax- 
ones, and Axones. 

The empire, or predominance in question, we would denominate 
Skythico-Asionie, the two members of the compound denoting the 
two divisions of the same, the northern and southern, both of which 
would seem afterwards to have extended themselves by ofliets, the 
one into northern and the other into southern Europe. • 

^ Persic, the language of modern Persia, has been formed since the 
Mohammedan conquest of that country, by the intermingling of Arabic 
with the Parsif which, at first but a dialect, rose, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, to be the national icUom. The 
Pehlvi, which gave place to the Parsi, was produced from the more 
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lecta,' show either a nadonal interconrse of some duration, or an 
identity of origin. They are so numerous, Sharon Turner asserts, 
*' as to confirni the deduction of the progenitors of our ancestors 
from the regions of ancient Asia ;"' and another writer observes, 
** The hmguage of Persia is peculiarly interesting to us, for the 
remarkable afi&nities which are found in it to our own and other 
languages of the great Teutonic family." Affinities of the kind 
are likewise shared by them to some extent with the Armenian." 

original Zend, by union with the Median, Parthian, and other dialects 
intermixed with Chaldee, the result of conquest. To these dialects 
might also be referred, making due allowance for foreign ingredients, 
the Belootchi and Afghan, spoken within the limits of the Dhoorannee 
Empire, the Koord among the mountains of Persia, and other rude 
tongues of tribes neariy allied to the peoples speaking the various idioms 
here mentioned. No language in modern Asia has received so hi^ a 
polish as the Persic, The Zend and Samkrit were strictly c<^nate. 

^ Of the very few words given as Skythian by Herodotiw, but one 
or two can lay claim to any affinity of the kind. The Arimaspi 
having been fabulously reported as provided with only one eye, he 
deduces the name from " arima" one, and ** spou" an eye, as Skythic 
terms; but such a derivation is evidently mere conjecture. That 
people, even if it could be establbbed that they were of Skythie origin, 
probably took their name from the river Arimaspias upon which they 
dwelt ; and " Arimaspias'* is undoubtedly Zend in its elements, the 
latter part of the word being related to " afs," a river or stream, while 
the former, which is the same as Ariene and Ariema, from whence 
came the more modem Iran and Irman, expresses the name of a 
country, the ancient Aria, once, it is said, comprising Sogdiana, Bac- 
tria. Media, and Persia, but afterwards more restricted, and now rep* 
resented in a great measure by the province of Khorasan. It may 
not be amiss to observe, however, that as " asp" in Zend signifies a 
toar-korse, Arimaspi might denote War-koraes of Arint, Iran, or Aria, 
an appellation suitable to that people, who were said to be at continual 
war with griffins, the guardians of gold found «ear the parts where 
they inhabited. 

* If this opinion is correct, an opinion which is supported by histori- 
cal facts, though dim, but especially by philology, the occupation of 
the East by the British arms, and by British enterprise, will eventu^\\y 
be like the return of the stream to its source in fertilizing showers. 

■ Ancient Armenian was probably very nearly related to the Satsci;^T\t 
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§ 8. The Skythic or TEtrroNio tribes made their first ap» 
pearance upon the borders of Europe, according to Strabo, 
taking Homer for his authority, in the eighth century be- 
fore the Christian era, and according to Herodotus, in the 
seventh. Both authors are in the main correct. On the 
south of the Araxes, where they appear to have been in 
the days of the Grecian bard, they had increased in num- 
bers, and consolidated their power to such a degree, 'as to 
be able to make successful inroads upon the Kimmerians,^ 
whose rear at that time occupied the country about the 
Caucasus. Some of these, during the contest which broke 
their power to the east of the Tyras, having turned aside 
into Asia Minor, in order to escape from their Skythic ene- 
mies, the latter pursued them, but missing the objects of 
their pursuit, they encountered Cyaxares, king of Media, 
whom they overthrew in a pitched battle, and extending 
their successes towards Egypt,' governed all Upper Asia for 
the space of twenty-eight years, when they were expelled 
from those parts by the Medes under the same king.' 

and Zend. The modern language bears evidence of having received 
abundant infusions from the Syriac, Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
' ^ We have adopted, along with some others, the letter K instead of 
C, in writing appellatives of this kind, as the former expresses the 
true Latin pronunciation of the letter. An unphiloiogical distinction 
of ethnical terms is thus avoided, and real analogies more plainly per- 
ceived. 

It may not be amiss to state in this place, that the Welsh give the 
same Latin force to their C. Cymri, the name of their race, they 
therefore pronounce Kumri, y also having with them the open sound 
of the English u, or rather that of eu in French. See Glossary, /n- 
troduction, ^ xvii. 1. # 

' It was during this invasion and conquest of Western Asia by the 
Skythians, that the city of Beth-shean in the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
acquired the name of Skythopolis ; in the Septuagint version of the 
Jewish Scriptures, $ Sc^dwv irdAiy ; Judges 1: 27. This fact helps to 
show the extent of the conquest 

* The eclipse of the sun that arrested the battle on the banks of the 
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Meanwhile they had rapidly pushed forward their settJe- 
meats to the Eusine, the Pains Maeotis, and the Tanais* 
and across the Bosphorus into Thrace.' In the reign of 
Dariiis, long of Persia,' their colonies in Europe were so nn* 
merons and flourishing, as to tempt the ambition of that 
monarch ; but all his efforts to subdue them were fruitless. 
In the time of Herodotus,' they occupied the banks of the 
Borysthenes, or Dnieper, and of the Danube, with the most 
of the intermediate region, stiU tending westward, and also 
bending their course towards the north in the direction of 
the Baltic, while their southern ramification had spread itself 
over a considerable part of Thrace. In the days of Caesar, 
they stretched &om the Alps, and even from beyond them, 



Hylas, between Cyaxares and Alyattes, king of Lydia, and led to the 
teimination of the war which those two monarchs had been waging 
with Tarlous sncceas for five yeans, took place, as calculated back by Dr. 
Halee, on the 18th of May, b. c. 603. As the war was immediately 
consequent upon the expulsion of the Skythians from Media, and 
grew out of an incident connected with it, the date of that event, as 
well as of the invasion, can be easily determined. 

^ ^^e ha^ made no mention of the total defeat of the Persians un- 
der Cyrus the Great by the Maasagetae, and the violent death of the 
monarch himself by the hand of the enemy, b. c. 530, as we consider 
neither that peopio, nor the Arimaspi, as belonging to the Skythic 
stock, though they are classed as such by Diodorus, and other ancient 
authors. It appears to have been an inroad of the Massagetae and 
their confederates upon the Skythians, which, in the preceding cen- 
tury, precipitated the latter upon the Kimmorians. This combines with 
other things to render it probable that they were a branch of the Sar- 
matian, or Slavonic family of nations. In the time of Herodotus, 
Sauromatae had reached the Tanab, or Don. To the Sarmatian fam- 
Oy must also be referred the powerful nation of the Roxolani, or Rhox- 
alaoi, occopying, in the days of Strabo, the extensive plains upon the 
Upper Tanais and Borysthenes, and the well-established anceston of 
the Russians. See, further, § 83. 
> Between B. c. 521 and 485. 
' About B. a 450. 

2* 
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to the shores of Scandinavia,^ with the exception of the 
Kimbric peninsula," which had not yet been wholly sub- 
dued, but which was gradually receiving a Teutonic popu- 
lation ; at the same time, some of their tribes had estab- 
lished themselves on the western bank of the Rhine, and 
Ariovistus,' at the head of another large body of colonists 
from the Danube, was endeavoring to effect a settlement in 
the very heart of Gaul.^ From this period, the advance of 
the race westward was checked by the Roman arms, but 
only to divert its course, and in a riper age give it a direc- 
tion, in one of its principal branches, fraught with the high- 
est consequences to the human family. The wave, too, 
which was flowing towards the south, having become ar- 
rested and restrained within narrower boimds, began to ac- 
cumulate a force that was destined at a future day to burst 
forth, and sweep the very name of Roman Empire from the 
subsequent history of the world.* 

^ The origin of the ancient Scandinavia, and of the ** Scandiae In- 
9ulae" of Ptoltimy, may be found in the name Scania, now Skane, 
applied to a province in the southern part of Sweden. It was one of 
the richest districts of the peninsula, and separated from Gothland by 
deep forests and rugged mountains. 

' Now the peninsula of Jutland. 

* The univetsai habit of the Romans in Latinizing all foreign names, 
and the little regard paid by them to their derivation in making such 
changes, are well known to every scholar. Hence we have Ariovis- 
tus, probably, for Heerfurst, from the Teutonic " heer," an army, or 
host, and " f&rst,'* a prince, or leader; Arminius, for Heermann, now 
Hermannj signifying a general, a leader, i. e. literally and emphatical- 
ly, the man of the host, from " heor," and " mann,'* a man* 

* About B. c. 60. 

* The philosophical and deeply-penetrative mind of Tacitus seems 
to have anticipated the greatest danger to the Empire on the side of 
Germany, and at a time when the most of the known world had sub- 
mitted to the Roman arms. His apprehensions, which were in some 
measure prognostic, may be gathered from what follows : ** Sexcente- 
simom et quadragesimum annum orbs nostra agebat,'* says he, " cum 
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§ 9. Before proceeding any further, it will not be amias 
to notice the ethnical state of Europe prior to the period 
of which we have been treating. 

§ 10. Europe, previously to the irruption of the Teu- 
tonic tribes, appears to haye been inhabited by seyeral 
distinct races of people. Commencing in the north and 
northeast we have — 

I. The Finnish. • 

§ 11. The JFinnish. It is not known with certainty at 
what period the Finnish race first entered Europe, but 
judging from the position of some of the tribes of that 
family, their immigration must have taken place in very re- 
mote times. Their earliest station of which we have any 
knowledge, and from whence many of them were gradually 
pushed forward by the encroachments of the Sarmatians, 
or Slavons, and perhaps antecedently by the Skythians, 
and even by the Eimmerians, was east of the Ural Moun- 
tains, stretching northward from the Caucasus into Siberia. 



primum Cimbroram andita mnt arma, Caecilio Metello ac Papirio 
Carbone cosb. Ex qao n ad alteram Imperatoris Traiani Consulatmn 
computemus, dacenti fenne et decern auni conliguotur. Tamdia Grer- 
mania Tincitar. Medio tam loogi aevi flpatio, miilta invicem damna : 
non SamniB, non Poeni, non Hispaniae Galliaeve, ne Parthi quidem 
aaepiuB admonaere : qnippe regno Areacis acrior est Grermanorum Uber> 
taa. Qaid enim aliud nobis, quam caedem Crasm, amimo et ipso Pa- 
ooro, infra Ventidiam deiectns Oriens otnecerit ? At Germani Carbone 
et Caseio et Scauro Aurelio et Servilio Caepione, On. qaoque Manlio 
funs, yel captis, quinqiie simul Conaolares exercitos Populo Romano, 
Varom, treeque com eo legiones, etiam Caeaari abstulerunt : nee inpu. 
ne C Mariufl in Italia, D. Julias in Gallia, Dnisus ao Nero et Germa- 
nicoi in raiB eos aedibns peiculerunt. Mox ingentea C. Caeearie minao 
in lodihriam versae. Inde otium, donee occaaione discordiae noetrae 
et dTilimn armorom, expngnatia legionum hibernis, etiam Gallias ad< 
fectavere : ac runnB pulei inde, proximia temporiboa triumphati magia 
t futm Yieti mint" — De OermaniOf Cap* XXXVII, 
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Of tiiese tribes the most noted, on account of their abode, 
are the Laplanders, unless we class with them in that re- 
spect the inhabitants of Siberia itself ; while the Finns, who 
have had the distinction of naming the race, possess the 
most historical celebrity, though that is but little. Upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, however, the Huns, who 
are said to have belonged to this stock, having subdued 
the Akni, at that time the most eastern branch of the 
Skythic family, and invaded Europe, rendered themselves 
formidable to the late conquerors of the world, by a tempo< 
rary umon with the' Goths. After the dissolution of that 
confederacy, a large portion of them settled in what is now 
called Hungary, the rest retiring into the wilds of Sarmatia. 

} 12. The identity of the origin of these tribes is proved from 
the fact, that the Finnic, Laplandic, Hungarian or Magyarian, 
Siberian, OstiakiaTu, Twastian, and Carelian, are kindred dia- 
lects, derivable from one common source, and that, probably Tar- 
tar. The words which they have in common with the Germanic 
and Slavonic families of languages, appear to have been borrowed 
from them, while there exist but few if any affinities that would 
indicate relationship. The language or principal dialect of the 
Hungarians, hke themselves, is a mixture, compounded of Finnic, 
Slavonic, German, and Turkish. 

n. The Keltic o-Kimmeri an. 

§ 13. The Keltico-Kimmerian, This race, which over- 
spread a large portion of Europe, was divided into two 
great branches — the Kimmeriana^ and the Kelts} The 

' The Kimmerii, Kimbri, Kymri, or, as the words are commonly 
written, Cimmerii, Cimbri, Cymri, the Kimmerians, or Cimmerians, 
are regarded by some as the descendants of Gomer the eldest son of 
Japhet Bat a Hebrew name cannot be assumed as a basis in eth- 
nology out of the Phenician family ! 

■The Keitae, Keltici, or Ceitae, Celtici, KcXral, raX<ira<, Galli, 
Galatae, the Kelts or Celts, Gauls, Gadls, Galatians, may all be con- 
sidered one and the same people under different branches and relations. 
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fonner in their migrations moyed towards the German 
Ocean, while the latter advanced along ^e central and 
more southern parts of the continent. It is not to be in- 
ferred, however, that they confined themselves to paiticalar 
latitudes, since it appears that they became more or less 
mingled with each other by tribes in making their settle- 
ments. Thus we find Eimmerians, or Kimbri,^ established 
along with the Kelts, or Galli in Gaul, and these under the 
name of Ga^ls, in North Britain. Some of the ancient geog- 
raphers, indeed, in dividing the known world, gave the name 
of Keltica to the whole of the west ; but as they often con- 
founded the Kimbri with the Keltae, it only serves to show 
how widely both people had extended themselves. 

§ 14. The progress of the Kimmerians from the time 
when they abandoned the confines of Asia, is a subject 
both of history and of tradition, although it cannot be 
ascertained with certainty at what period the tribes which 
went under that generic appellation first entered Europe. • 
Homer assigns some of them a position, probably in his own 
day, corresponding to the northern and western shores of 
the Euxine, in a region of "mists and clouds," and near 
the entrance to *^ Hades," the abode of the dead.^ In the 
succeeding century, we perceive those occupying the Kim- 



It may be as well to observe tbat the Greeks termed the Roman 
Gallia, Oalatia, from the Keltic name Galltachd, or Gaeltachd, the 
land or country of the Gauls, or Gaels, and sometimes, to distinguish 
it from the kingdom of Galatia founded at a later day by the same 
people in Phrygia, Keltikd, and Kelto-Galatia. The origin of all these 
terms is found in the word " ceilt,'* or '* ceiltachi" signifying the inhab- 
itant of a forest ; and Galltachd, or Gadltachd itself, would therefore 
denote the Forest Country, ^<ceil,'' " gael," " gall," meaning a /or««<. 

' The b became inserted in the name of this people in the age pre* 
ceding that of Caesar, and by the Romans. 

' 0<2. X., V. 13-20. Compare also Strabo, Geog. Mk L, and Dio- 
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meiian Chersonesus, to, which they had given the name/ 
and the neighboring Caucasian districts, attacked ^in their 
settlements by the Skythic or Teutonic hordes, as we have 
already intimated, and retiring, one division under Lygda- 
mis into Asia Minor, the maritime parts of which they 
overran and held for many years ;' the rest, constituting the 
main body, into the vast territories beyond the Tyras, from 
whence they eventually penetrated into the Kimbric Penin- 
sula on the Baltic,^ and passed, some of them at least, 
either directly or along the coast of Gaul, into South Brit- 
ain. At a later period* a large body of them wandered 
from the Kimbric Chersonesus, and encountering the Ro- 
mans in Noricum and Illyria, defeated them in several 
engagements; afterwards being joined by some of the 
Teutones, who seem to have kept close upon them,* they 

' Called also the Taurica Chersonesus, or Taaric Peninsula, from 
the Keltic, or Kymric " tyr," " tor," or " taur," elevated, high, and also 
a mountain, a high rock. That country is now the Crimea, or Crim 
Tartary, and preserves in its name the memory of its ancient occupants. 

' Lygdamis having overrun Lydia and Ionia, and .burnt Sardis, 
afterwards died in Cilicia. His followers were subseqaently expelled 
from Asia Minor by the father of Croesus. 

* If the Aestii, or Oestii, who dwelt upon the Baltic, in what is 
now Samogitia, Courland, and Livonia, were Kimbri, they must have 
been so called by the Germani from their position towards the east,' 
and to distinguish them from those of the Peninsula. That they did 
belong to the Kimmerian stock, is evident from what Tacitus says of 
them, that they spoke a language or dialect which was " Britannicae 
proprior." 

* Long before this time, between b. c. 587 and 521, a large body of the 
Kimbri is said to have invaded Italy through the passes of the Pennine 
Alps. Whether these were a part of the ^ second race of the Cymri'* 
of the Welsh Triadds, we are unable to say, but it is not unlikely. 

* Sismondi regards this invasion as-properly a Teutonic one, and in- 
timates that the Teutones forced the conquered Kimbri to unite with 
them in making it. To our mind it appears that the Kimbri were 
forced upon Gaul and Italy, by the inroad of the Teutones upon 
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entered tbe soutlieni districts of Gaul, which they ravaged, 
carrying desolation beyond the Pyrenees, ^d finally, having 
poured down upon Italy with such an accumulated force 
as to throw Rome into constematioo, they were met and 
totally overthrown by tbe consul Marius/ From that tune 
their power was completely broken, and their name only 
heard of, as tbe scattered remnants of a once formidable 
people. Many of the communities, however, which they 
had established during their long series of wanderings, com- 
mencing with the first arrival of the united race in Europe, 
eontinued to flourish until they were absorbed by the ever- 
growing power of Rome. Such were those of the Belgae,' 

themselves. The lea^e between the two peoples may have been 
safaeeqaent, and at last dtsBfJved. To the Roman, however, the war 
was one, and the <* Cimbricum bellunif" probably becaase the Kim- 
bri had the advance in the movement, and became first known, al- 
though the great body of the invadeis belonged to the Teutonic stock. 

There are some who think the Kimbri were no other than Teutonic 
*< Kampfer,'' or warriors ; but not only were Kymri generally thus 
termed in later times by the Romans, as, e. g., the " Cumbri" of 
^itain, bnt what is most couclusive evidence, the names of the Kim- 
brie leaders in the war of which we have been speaking* as handed 
down to us, belong to the Keltico-Kymric idiom. 

On another and an earlier occasion, as already noticed, we find 
" Germanen** united with Oalli against the Romans. This fact tends 
further to show that leagues to effisct some particular purpose were 
not unfrequent between members of the two races. 

' Marine had two engagements with the enemy in two successive 
years. In b. c. 102, he defeated the Teutones, who had leagued with 
themselves the Ambrones, at Aquae Sextiae, and in the following 
season, the Kimbri. The battle with the latter was fought at the 
river Athesis, or Etsch, and the victory should be ascribed rather to 
Catulns and his lieutenant Sylla, than to Marius. 

' That the Belgae were a Kimbric confederacy is evident from the 
following considerations: 1. Neither Caesar nor Tacitus has remarked 
any difference between the language spoken by settlers from this peo- 
pb in South Britain, and that of the Britoqs themselves, while the 
IMIIMS of individuals, as well as others among both, belong to the same 
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including the Armorici, or Aremorici,® the Britanni'" of 
Britain, and others of less note. 

§ 15. The entrance of the Kelts into Europe probably 
took place at a period coinciding with the migration of the 
" first race of the Cjrmri," and prior to b. c, 1600, since it 
was about this time, if not much earlier, that they came 
in contact with the Iberian* stock in the southwestern 
part of the continent. Under the name of Umbri,' the chief 

idiom ; 3. Their position to the east of the Galli, or Gaals, and in ad- 
vance of the German!, or Germans ; 3. Pliny speaks of Kimbric com- 
munities within the bounds of what constituted the Belgic union ; 

4. The readiness with which the Belgae formed an alliance with the 
Kimbri, when the latter in league with the Teutones invaded Italy ; 

5. The facilities which the Belgae, or Volcae Teetosages, a Belgic 
colony, afforded the same people when they wished to attack the 
province of Narbonne, while Uie Gallic states refused any terms with 
them for the purpose ; 6. The term ** Walen," or foreigners, which we 
find subsequently applied to their descendants. The name Belgae is 
thought to have its root in the Kymric " belgiaidd,'* signifying warlike 
See further the following note, and ^ 50, note 1. 

" The Armorici, or more properly, Aremorici, derived their name 
from the Kymric words " ar-e-mor, or moir," upon-the-sea. They 
were the Paroeeanite, or Maritime Belgae of the Greeks, and ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Seine to that of the Loire. The Gallia 
Belgica of Caesar, was bounded on the south by the Seine and the 
Mame. 

^ The Aremorici, restricted to what was afterwards the province of 
Bretagne, or Brittany, were also called Britanni. They are now the 
Bas Bretons, See further ^17, and note 7 to the same, from whence 
it would appear that the continental Britanni were the more ancient, 
and the source of the islanders so termed 

' See III. $ 18. 

' The names Umbri, Ombri, Ombrici, which were applied to this 
people by the Greeks and Romans, are supposed to have been derived 
from the Keltic " ambra," signifying valiant, noble. The Ambrones 
settled about the Maritime Alps, and the Insubres, i. e. Is-Ombres, 
or Low-Umbrians, whom we find dwelling among the Helvetian 
tribes, were those Umbri who were expelled from Italy during the 
Etrurian invasion and conquest. 
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confederacy of the Veteres Galli, or Old GauU, of the Ro- 
mans, they also settled in the north of Italy, first ezpelting 
the Sicani,* who had spx>ead themselves in that du-ection in 
retiring hefore the Ligures, or Ligyes, both of Iberian lin- 
eage, and later, the Siculi, an Ansonian or Oscan people set- 
tled about the Po. During the long mterval which elapsed 
between these events, and the rise and increase of the Ro- 
man polity, their settlements, especially in Gaul, had become 
so flourishing and their power so widely extended, as to 
render them a terror to all whom they had not yet subdued 
and incorporated with themselves. In b. c. 687, either 
from excess of population, or from some political causes, a 
large number of those in Gaul resolved upon leaving their 
homes and seeking new settlements/ Accordingly, two 



' The Sicani, expelled from Italy as they had previoosly been fcora 
Spain, took refuge in the island of Sicily, having probably first passed, 
some of them at least, into Sardinia. Such is the testimony of Tha- 
cydides, Ephonxs, Phiiistos, Strabo, and others. When that migration 
took place, we do not precisely know ; bnt as the <?yelopean menu* 
ments in those Idands, the work of the Pelae^i who succeeded upon 
the Sicani, are supposed to date as far back as b. c. 1500, it must have 
been in very early times. The Sicnli who followed in the track of the 
first settlers, and from whom Sicily Ux^ its present name, occupied, 
for a kmg period, distinct localities, bat finally became blended with tiie 
Sicani, forming with them one people. To these early colonists in 
Sicily were added, iu after ages, Cretans, Trojans, Phenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, and lastly Normans, through whom 
the island, under Roger the First in a. n. 1102, became united with 
the kingdom of Naples, constituting along with it the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

Sardinia received acoessionB to its first settlers from the same sources 
as Sicily, with the exception perhaps of Sicnli to any extent, and Cre- 
tans, and with the addition of colonists from Corsica, — ^the primitive in- 
habitants of which are acknowledged by all ancient writers that have 
noticed the subject, to have been of Ligurian lineage, — and even from 
Lybia. Sardinia now forms a part of the kingdom of that name, while 
Conriea has become a department of the French government. 

* As it was only a few years before this, as we have seen, k 14» that 

3 
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expeditions set forth, tlie one under Sigovesus, which seized 
upon Pannoma and Illyricum, from whence Gallic^ or Keltic 
communities were pushed forward to the frontiers of Epi- 
rus, Macedonia, and Thrace ; and the other under Bellove- 
sus, which crossing the Alps into Italy, fell upon the Etru- 
rians, or Tuscans, who long before had dispossessed the 
Umbrians of a part oi their territories. To this last-men-^ 
tioned expedition succeeded band after band of new-comers 
for the space of »xty-six years, until a second conquest of 
what subsequently constituted the province of Gallia Cis< 
alpina of the Romans, was entirely effected. Nearly two 
hundred years from the date of these occurrences, fresh 
hordes of the same people under Brennus* penetrated fur- 
ther into Itiily, signally defeated the Roman arms on the 
banks of the Allia, burnt the city of Rome itself, and were 
prevented from consummating the ruin of the republic only 
by the seasonable arrival of the banished Camillus to the 
rescue of his country. In b. c. 280, others o£ them burst 
forth from lUyria,' and after having overrun Epirus, Mace- 



the great Kimmerian migration started from the ehores of the Euxine» 
it is not unlikely that the foremost tribes in that movement had reached 
Gaul, carrying disturbance iikto the whole peculation. The inroad of 
one people upon another in early times, unless immediately arrested 
by superiority of arms, would always convey a shock to the mass of the 
latter, and lead to the invasion of adjoining, or even of distant states, by 
ofisets from the same. A similar condition of things, modified by the 
age, however, would be produced in this country, were band after band 
of armed settlers from the Atlantic coast to pour down the western 
slope of the Alleganies, forcing the rightful occupants of the soil with 
whom they came in contact, to abandon their habitations and seek 
new abodes. The effects would be felt at once beyond the Mississippi. 

* The Latinized Keltic " brenn," or '* brenin," a king, easily mistaken 
by the Roman for a proper name. We also find a BrtnnuB at the 
head of the Gallic, or Keltic invasion of Greece. 

* These were the descendants of the colonists led forth by Sigove- 
■ns, as mentioned above. 
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donia, and Tbessalj, proceeded to the conquest of all 
Greece ; but becoming terror-stricken and dispersed at Del- 
phi, the major part, it Would seem, retraced their steps, 
laden with the spoil which they had taken. At a still later 
period, we find them subjugating some of the most power- 
ful monarcbs of the East, besieging Carthage, menacing 
Memphis, and finally establishing the kingdom of Gallo- 
Grecia, or Qalatia in Asia Minor, one of the last to hold 
out against the overwhelming power of Rome. Their oc- 
cupation of the Spanish peninsula, in its most fertile dis- 
tricts, must hare been immediately consequent upon their 
first entrance into Gaul, from which country they also 
passed into Britain,^ and Ireland,^ and the smaller islands 
of the west coast of Europe. 

^ Britain would seem to have been occupied throughout its extent 
by Gallic or Keltic colonists from the opposite coasts> by the Lloegrwys 
from Gwasgwyn, or Gascony, the Brython from Llydaw, or Bretagne, 
and others, all of whom the Welsh Triadds denominate " the first race 
of the Cymri." Upon the invasion of the Proper Kyraric branch, 
these early occupants were forced into the northern part of the island, 
where they afterwards become known to us as Scoti, or Scots, Fficti, 
or Ficts, from the Keltic "pictich," a robber , Celyddon, or Caledonians, 
i. e. Cel-y-ddon, or Kelts of the M3untaiM, ** tun" or ** dduu," being a 
mountot/i, a highland, and Gwyddyi,or Gaeh, a term, indeed, applied 
to all the rest, from which we have Gwyddyltacbd, or Gaidhealtacbd, 
a name denoting the whole of the highlands of Scotland. Britain is 
thought to have taken its name either from the tribe of the Brython, 
or from " Prj'daiu, the son of Aedd the Great," who reigned in it, and 
from whom it is still called by the Welsh ; though as their poets and 
chrooicleis have always styled a large portion of the bland Lloegr, 
from the Lloegrwys, the argument would appear to be in favor of the 
Brjrthon. Its earlier name was Albin, whence Albion, from the Keltic 
" alb," white, and " in,'* or *' inn," softened down from the harsher 
Kymric " ynys," or ** innis," an itland, with reference to its chalky 
elifis — an appellai.on which would naturally suggest itself to a discov- 
erer from the coast of Gaul. *♦ Albion insula sic dicta," says Pliny, ** ab 
Mi9 mpibus quas mare all nit" 
• That Ireland, the Hibemia of the Romans, and the lerne of the 



I 
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§ 16. Such is a faint outline of the wide and brilliant 
career of the Kelts, either separate, or mingled with the 
Kymric branch ; a people who, appearing to us as Helve- 
tians in Switzerland, as Gauls in France, Ga^ls in the north 
of Britain, Erse in Ireland, Manks in the Isle of Man, and 
in other countries under appellations compounded and in- 
dicative of conquest, were destined in the end to share the 
fate of many other races — gradual but complete subjuga- 
tion by the Roman, a subjugation rendered complete by 
admixture of blood, and of language. But it was likewise 
reserved equally for the Romano-Kelt and Romano-Kim ber, 
and for the Roman himself, finally to succumb under the 
shock of a power in many respects greater than either. 

^17. That the Ejmmcrians and Kelts were in early times al- 
most one and the same people, is strikingly evident from the kiu- 
dredship between the Keltic and the Kymric, as appearing in the 
monuments of those tongues which have come down to us in the 
names of individuals, countries, places, mountains, and rivers, and 
in single words of common import — a kindredship so near as to 
constitute them sister languages, the offspring of a common pa- 
rent. This relationship is further corroborated by the afiinity 

Greeks, from the Keltic " larin," " Eirin," "Erin," compounded of 
" iar," " eir," " er," the west, and " in," an island, and signifying Isle 
of the West, received its popnlation, like Britain, from Gaul, Scoti in 
the north, and other tribes in the south, is undoubted. Some suppose, 
however, that it must have derived its primitive inhabitants in part 
from a source altogether different, as the names of many ancient places 
in the island cannot be referred to either Keltic or Kymric idioms, and 
an Iberian lineage has been suggested ; but a comparison of the Erse 
with the Bask and other remnauts and monuments of the Iberic dia- 
lects, indicates no analogy whatever between the languages of Ancient 
Spain and Ireland, and fully settles the matter. This would also in- 
validate and overthrow the Scottish traditions, which assign an Iberian 
origin to the Scoti. It is pretty certain that the Keltic stock derived 
accessions to some extent from Phenician and Milesian colonists. The 
inhabitants of the island are also generally termed Owyddyl by the 
Welsh. 
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existing between the Gaelic^ or Highland Scottish, the Erse, or 
Irish, and the Manks, the lineal descendants of the (Hie, and the 
We/*A, the Breton, or Armorican, now usually termed the BaS" 
Breton, and the Cornish, derivatives from the other. The influence 
of the Latin upon the Welsh, and especially upon the Breton du- 
ring the Roman sapremacy in Britain, marks the chief, or rather 
tiie essential difference between them and the other dialects of the 
same family. Its influence upon the Welsh was leas, as the Ro- 
man conquest of that part of the island in which it is now spoken 
was incomplete. The Bas-Breton, it must be borne in mind, is 
the same language, since further modified, that was carried over 
into Gaul by tbose of the ancient Britons who took refuge in Ar- 
morica from the exterminating sword of the Saxons in the fifth 
century,* and became blended with the kindred Armorican. At that 
time it was identical with what we will term the Romano- Kymric, 
or Romano-Britannic^ the secondary language of Romanized 
Britain, to borrow a term from the science of geology, — ^that lan- 
guage which was gradually produced by the mingling of the Latin 
with the minor Kymric dialects of the country. So in like man- 
ner would we term the secondary language of Gaul, Romano- 
Gallic, Gavlish Romanic, or Romance, which resulted from the 
intermixture of the Latin with both the Keltic and the Kymric 
dialects spoken upon that soil, but marked with peculiar idioms 
where either the one or the other prevailed. The Grecian colony 
of Massilia, or rather Massaha, now Marseilles, could have had 
no influence except upon the dialects in the immediate vicinity.' 

' See § 69. 

' There can be no objectton to the employment of the term Britan- 
nic in this sense, because the Roman authors style the language of the 
Boathem part of the island, at the time of its discovery and conqueet, 
Britartnica lingua. 

' The great characteristic of the Keltic and Kymric tongues, and 
that which distinguishes them from the languages of the other Euro- 
pean families, is the expression of grammatical changes and forms 
through a transmutation of the initial consonant Thus in WeUh, 
" Tad y plentyn," the father of the child, or the child's father ; " ei 
rf^," his father; "fy nhkd," my father; " ei thkd," her father: 
"Pen gwr," the head of a man, or a man*s head ; " ei ben," his head : 
" fy mhen," my head; «* ei phtn," her head : " Blasus," savory, m. 

3* 
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III. The Iberiak. 

g 18. The Iberian. This race, which would seem to 
)iave passed over into the Spanish Peninsula from Africa, 
like the Moors of a later age, and which subsequently be- 
came blended for the most part with the Keltic, and mixed 
to some extent in the south with Phenician and Carthagi- 
nian colonists, was probably one of the oldest, if not the 
most ancient, that entered Europe. Indeed, from the posi- 
tion of the Aquitani, Ligures, and Sicani, who belonged to 
it, in the southern parts of Gaul, and in the northwest of 
Italy — a district of country extending from the Oceanus 
Gallicus, or Bay of Biscay, on the west, to the river Arnus, 
the modem Arno, on the east— -one is led to believe that it 
preceded the Keltico-Kimmerian, which at first checked its 
progress, and aftefwards repressed it within narrow limits, 
limits which, embracing those tribes that were never entirely 
subdued by the Kelts, are now mostly defined by the Bask 
provinces in Spain, and by Lower Navarre, Labour, and 
Soule, in France. By the union of many of the Iberi with 
their Keltic invaders, through, a compact entered into be- 
tween the two races, proceeded the Celtiberi, or Kelt-Iberi, 
at one time a great and powerful people, and perhaps like- 
wise the Cant-abri' and Art-abri. We also meet with 
Keltici (Celtici) settled ^ij)^ the southwestern part of the 
peninsula. 

} 19. The Bask, or Biscayan, the language of the old Iberians, 
is still spoken within the limits which we have just mentioned, 

*' flasva," do. f,: "melyn," yellow, m.; «/elen," do./. This distin- 
guishingr feature, as well as others in those toagoes, justifies the proprie- 
ty of retainingr the term Indo-Germanic, instead of adopting that of 
Indo-European, to express a connection of languages which originally 
branched off from the Indus, and of which we are collaterally review- 
ing the traces. 

' Compare Cantii, the name of a tribe in Britain, with the first part 
of this compound. Abri is evidently the same as Iberi. 
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snd its antiquity is proved by the naraeions traces that it has left 
in the earliest geography of every region in which it obtained. 
By the help of it, too, we can explain the names of individuals, 
^Oignities, and institutions, as well as common appellatives a{v 
pearing in the history of the different peoples composing the 
Iberian stock. Differing essentially from the other tongues of 
Europe, with a little admixture of Keltic, Latin, and Teutonic, 
the result of foreign sway, it is thought from its grammatical 
peculiarities to be of African origin, probably Mauritanian. In that 
case, it might be classified with the language of the Eabyles of 
the Atlas Mountains, a people who almost universally possess the 
Caucasian features, and among whom the blue eye and fair hair 
of the German, from the Vandal conquest and partial incorpora- 
tion, are said to be still seen. 

( 20. The secondary language spoken by the descendants of 
the Old Iberians, throughout their settlements, from their union 
with the Kelts, we will designate as the Kelt-Iberic, It is evi- 
dent that the Iberic itself, as preserved in the Bask tongue, must 
not be included in this denomination, as that portion of the lan- 
guage was never much influenced by the Keltic. 

IV. The Graico-Oscan. 

§ 21. The Oraieo- OscanJ The people who passed under 
the general name of Osci, Opsici, Opici,' and sometimes 
Ausones,* occupied the Italian Peninsula from an early 



* Upon the advancement of a new theory with respect to the early 
settlement of Italy, Greece, and the coantries north of the latter, we 
also venture to form a new term. Perhaps Oraleo-Italian would be a 
better designation, but there are philological reasons for preferring the 
other. GraecO'Roman is not expreasive enough, nor does it carry the 
mind sufficiently far back. 

« The Roman grammarians, according to Niebuhr, made no dis- 
tinction between these words as to derivation. The last is probably 
the original form, changed first into Opsici, and then into Osci. 

• This appellation, the one by which the inhabitants of southern 
Italy were usually designated, appears to be nothing more than^ a 
softened modification of Osci, if not a mere change from " Asiones." 
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date, and were divided into many tribes^ and states, which 
by their absorption served greatly to promote the growth 
of Rome. In the more northern parts, they became merged 
with the Umbri, of whom we have already spoken, and 
also with the Rhaseni, a Pelasgic colony, called by the 
Umbrians Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, and subsequently by the 
Latins, or perhaps from the first by the Oscans themselves, 
Etruri, or Tusd / while at a later day Hellenic or Grecian 
adventurers took possession of the southern coasts. View- 
ing the Osci, therefore, as the original settlers of Italy, and 
the ancestors of a large portion of those who afterwards 
spoke the Latin tongue, we must regard them as originating 
in the central regions of Asia, and migrating at a period 
coeval with the departure of the first occupants of Greece.* 
§ 22. But supposing, as we do, that the Osci of Italy 

* It was one of these tribes, the Itali, that gave to the peninsula 
the name which it has retained to the present clay. 

* The Pelasgt always denominated themselves Rhfueni, or Rase^ 
m, and also Tyrseni, or Tyrrhcni, and if the first syllable in the former 
Bame signified in their language a mountain, as it may have done, 
being probably related to the Greek dp^s, then we can easily under- 
stand why the Umbrians, and from them the Oscans, should have been 
partial to the appellation Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, " tyr," " tor," or 
" taur," in Keltic, as we have seen, § 14, note 2, having the same 
meaning. Rhaseni, or Raseni, having been their original name, they 
may have acquired that of Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, during their various 
migrations, without losing nght of their earlier designation. The 
Grail called them Pela^i, a designation changed in the course of 
time into Pelasgoi, either from their migratory haluts, likening them to 
cranes, ireAaf»yo(, or because they made use of stone in building, from 
vAa, a stone, and epy, the root of ipyov, work ; and this might identify 
them with both the earlier and the later Cyclops, whose massive 
structures in Asi^ Minor, Greece, Italy, and elsewhere, have always 
been a source of wonder. Etruri and Tusci are considered but modi- 
fications of Tyrseni, or Tyrrheni, like Osci, of Opsici, or Opici, See 
ibrther, § 24, note 1. 

' We may suppose them to have led the van in the Asionic part of 
the Skythico-Asionic movement, while yet in the Nomadic state. 
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did migrate from tbe east, and the comparison of laogpiages 
authorizes us to believe it, their route must have been part- 
ly through Greece, as all roving tribes of Nomads, in passing 
from one section, or from one soil to another, permanently 
occupy the ground over which they have passed, unless 
they happen to be expelled by other new-comers, and with 
these tbey not unfrequently become intermingled or incor- 
porated. This leads us to infer that they were also the 
first settlers of that country ; and we are supported in our 
opinion by the fact, that while the Greeks from posterior 
events were induced to relinquish their old name of Graici, 
or Grail, the Latins always designated them by that appel- 
lation as peculiarly theirs, it would seem, when their own 
forefathers branched 9ff from them. If they had become 
acquainted with them only in later times, as some would 
have us believe, they would without doubt have applied to 
them their more recent name of Hellenes, — a name which, 
appropriate at first to a part of the inhabitants of Thessaly 
alone, was transferred, after that district had been seized 
upon almost exclusively by the Pelasgi, to those of what 
we may style Greece Proper.* 

§ 23. It follows from what we have said that the 
countries north of Greece Proper, perhaps as far as the 
Danube, including Thessaly, Epirus, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Illyricum, and Moesia, were originally settled more or less 
by the same race which peopled the more southern parts 
of that extensive region. In that case, too, many of the 
tribes may have entered Italy by the way of Illyricum, 
and joined those which crossed over into the south of the 
peninsula from the opposite coasts. It would also seem, 
that in the first instance they had entered Europe from the 
east by the route which the Keltico-Kimmerians and the 
Skythic, or Teutonic tribes afterwards took — along the 

* See 4 24, note I. 
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northern shores of the Euxine, since at a period long ante- 
cedent to the Trojan war, we find the Thracians passing 
the narrow strait that separated them from Asia Minor, 
and ov^errunning Mysia, Bithjnia, and Phrygia. On the 
other hand, we are informed by Herodotus, that a little 
later, vast multitudes from these very parts, especially from 
Mysia, invaded Thrace itself, and extended their conquests 
and settlements as far as the Adriatic on the west. From 
this migration may have proceeded the Liburni,' who oc- 
cupied the northwestern coast of lUyricum, and in the 
northeast of Italy, the Heneti, ancestors of the Veneti, con- 
cerning whom there was a tradition that they had originated 
in Paphlagonia, on the shores of the Euxine, where a peo- 
ple bearing the same name was afterwards found. 

§ 24. Upon the primitive Graii of Greece, and those 
who settled north of them, a race extremely rude and 
barbarous, succeeded the Pelasgi, a more cultivated and 
poUshed people, who, sprung from a Lydian source, as is 
generally received,' introduced wherever they went a know- 



' From the union of Libarui with the Osci, are said to have been 
formed many of the states on the eastern coast of Italy, especially 
those of the Apuli and Dauuit, the Peucetii and Poediculi, the Calabri 
and the Messapii, and Japyges, who occupied part of what was after- 
wards Magna Graecia, the principal seat of the Dorian and other 
Greek colonies in the peninsula. 

' The Pelasgi are said to have made their first appearance in Thes- 
saly and Epirus, from whence they spread southward into Aetolia, 
Phocis, Boeotia, and the Peloponnesus, and subsequently into Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and other countries. It is supposed, and upon good 
grounds, that they carried a knowledge of letters with them into 
Greece, and in that case they must have preceded Cadmus, who lived 
B. c. 1550, and who merely introduced an improved mode of writing. 
Those of them who remained in a great measure unmixed with the 
Grail, seem in a later age to have retraced their steps, and made a 
second and complete conquest of Thessaly, expelling the Hellenes, 
and the most of the other Grailc tribes that were in possession of the 
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ledge of letters, and that system of theology known as the 
Greciaa. They were the same people who settled on the 
western coast of Italy, and who appeared there as else- 
where, as true ciyilizers. Mingling with the natives of 
Greece by conquest, they laid the foundation of that char- 
acter which afterwards shone out with so much luster. 
Greece in its improvement was essentially Pelasgic, and 
how much Italy, and Rome itself, were indebted to Etru- 
rian civilizatioiiy is well known. 

§ 25. Of the Leleges and Curetes, who di£Pused them- 
selves over Greece after the Pelasgic conquest, we have 
but imperfect accounts.^ They are generally supposed, 

coantry. The date of this event falls in the second century after the 
Trojan war, from which time the Hellenes by their diffosion, and from 
the inflaence that they had acquired, began to give their name to all 
the inhabitants of Greece, those of Thessaly, their early, if not original 
seat, excepted. 

But if the Pelasgi, Rhaseni, and Tyrrheni, were one and the same 
people, of one common origin, Lydian or Lydo-Phrygian, and of the 
same migration, how was it that the Greeks were unacquainted with 
many things that were strictly Etrurian, and that were evidently not 
borrowed from the surrounding peoples, for instance, the ahK^, or 
fiute, styled the Lydo-Ilirygian, of which they appear from Homer 
to have had no knowledge before the times of the Trojan war? This 
difficulty can only be solved by supposing a second migration of Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgi, one which carried into Italy much that had been un- 
known to the earlier colonists ; an event, too, which must have oc- 
curred subsequently to the war of Troy, and which probably resulted 
from the Hellenic movement But that the Pelasgi, Rhaseni, and 
Tyrrheni, were one and the same, people, and of Lydian, or at least 
of semi-oriental extraction, is proved by the concurrent testimony of 
almost all antiquity. 

' The Leleges are said to have been the first that made the Greeks 
acquainted with the use of the crest to the helmet, and that intro- 
duced among them the boss and the handle to the shield, which before 
was without ornament of any kind, and was borne suspended about 
the neck- If so, the date of their invasion will fall long before the 
Trojan war. 
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however, to have proceeded from the islands adjacent to 
the coast of Asia Minor. The Curetes being piratical in 
their hahits, occupied principally the islands of the Archi- 
pelago and Crete/ which before that time possessed an 
extremely barbarous population ; and likewise established 
themselves in Acamania and Aetolia, the latter country 
deriving from them the name of Curetis. 

5 26. The language spoken by the early tribes of Italy, is gen- 
erally admitted to have been the ChciCf a language which, exist- 
ing at the present day only in inscriptions, was so much like the 
LAtin, the ofispring of a later age, that, according to Niebuhr, 
plays written in it were perfectly intelligible u> the Romans. 
And that this language was nearly the same as the Ch-aiic, belong- 
ing to the primitive period of Greece, is evident from the fact that 
Samkrit elements enter largely into the composition both of the 
Latin and Greek, the former, if there is any difference between 
them in that respect, participating in those elements to a greater 
extent, and in its ruder, or rather less cultivated state, exhibiting, 
through many of its grammatical forms, marks of closer affiliation ; 
while to this distinction the latter can assert stronger claims 
through its general structure and powers of expression, its syn- 
tactical arrangement, and the facility with which it compounds 
words in order to give utterance to complex ideas. Both lan- 
guages therefore, the Grai'ic and the Oscic, having been mutually 
and very nearly related, in their essential principles, to another of 
undoubted antiquity, and we may say, originality, as far as origi- 
nality can be predicated of any speech of which we possess 
monuments, the kindredship of the people using them becomes 
clearly proved, and their common source strictly identified. 



' The memory of the benefits conferred upon the early inhabitants 
of Crete, by the Curetes, was ever afterwards preserved in that island. 
But so simple were some of the arts of life which they introduced* 
that the original population must have been of the rudest kind. This 
feature, however, we find in remotest times in all the ist^ands of the 
Mediterranean, and in most of the countries bordering upon it Crete 
probably derived its name from the conquest of the Curetes. It is 
npw called Candia. 
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{ 27. The JLatin language was produced thiongh the blending 
of the dialects spoken by the different peoples incorporated within 
the city of Rome, and never attained to its classical stage until 
the age preceding the Christian era. While it was in the coune 
of formation, we find in the south of Italy the Graeco-Oscic, the 
result of a Hellenic infusion into the native tongue ; in the more 
central parts the JEtrusco-Oscic, a combination of the language of 
the Etruri,^ and of the same ; and in the north, the Keltico-Oscic, 



^ Of the language of the Etruri as existing in inscriptions we know 
scarcely any thing, as these monuments have never been sufficiently 
elucidated. It is not unlikely that there has been some fundamental 
enror in the principles adopted for decipheringr them. But there is no 
evidence whatever that the language of the inscriptions was the Ian* 
guage of the mass of the population ; oo the contrary, there is every 
probability that the Oscic element predominated in the latter, and that 
the former was strictly Tynhenian, or Pelasgic, and preserved as the 
sacred dialect of their sacerdotal nobility. This opinion derives con- 
firmation from the fact that the most, if not all of the Etruscan literary 
monuments are sepulchral, and also from the very philol<^cal con- 
sideration, that the speech of a country can never become displaced 
when the invaders or conquerors are few in number compared with 
tile native inhabitants. The utmost that ccm be done in that case, is 
to ingraft the language of the conquerors upon that of the conquered, 
unless motives of policy should require extermination. Of course the 
power of the press would make a difference in modem tiroes, eiq>ecially 
where the conquered possessed no literature of their own, or where 
they were uncivilized or barbarous. 

It is now generally admitted that the Pelasgi introduced characters 
for writing into Greece, and the Tyrrhenian Evander, according to 
the ancient tradition, carried them «with him into Italy. When the 
latter event took place we cannot exactly say. Some of the Etruscan 
letters have never been found in any Oreek inscription, while some 
again are the same as those which the Greeks received from the Cad- 
mean source and afterwards abandoned, and others are such as thoy 
added to their Phenician alphabet The Etruscan mode of writing, 
m most cases, if not in all, was after the Phenician fashion, from right 
to left, a mode which the Greeks had relinquished, at any rate as far 
down as b. c. 630. The Oscans and Umbrians both adopted the 
Etruscan alphabet, or rather characters, to a great extent and with 
some modifications. 

4 
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in which the Keltic idioms prevailed, as mast also have been the 
case to some extent in the Etrusco-Oscic. Of the minor com- 
pound speeches of the peninsula it is unnecessary to speak. 
They, one and all, along with those we have just named, became 
more or less influenced and affected by the Latin, as the sway of 
Rome extended, and established itself over the surrounding com- 
munities, forming the Latin of the country, or the Rustic Latin^ 
which would analogically be denominated the Italic. 

{ 28. The Greek, or Hellenic having never become essentially 
different from the Graii'c, shows that the foreign influence was 
less in Greece than in Italy. The Pelasgic, Lelegic, and other 
invasions of that country were not conquests, in the strictest sense 
of the word, and the general tone of the old language, therefore, 
remained unaffected except in a slight degree. Whatever changes 
took place in it, proceeded more from the operation of natural 
causes than from any thing else. That the Pelasgi, however, 
spoke a different language from the Grai'i, and the same may be 
said of the Leleges, and Curetes, whether we regard them as dis- 
tinct peoples, or as belonging to one common stock, we have the 
express testimony of Hercxiotus and other writers of antiquity, 

{ 29. According to Strabo, the people of Epirus and of Mace- 
donia spoke dialects of the same family, and that those dialects 
were originally Graiic, appears to be generally admitted by schol- 
ars of the present day. Thrace in early times is said to have 
poured a population down upon Greece, and Thrace also gave 
birth to Orpheus, — Orpheus, the tawny one^ the philosopher and 
poet, whose complexion and system of belief point us to his In- 
dian descent, and ^ho, as father of the Grecian verse, informs us 
of the primitive speech of his country. But the dialects of Thrace, 
as well as those of Illyricum, and perhaps, likewise, of Moesia 
and Pannonia,' soon underwent n^odifications through invasions 

' From ^<^ii dark or tawny. 

* The earlier seats of the Paunonii, inhabitants of Pannooia, are said 
to have extended from the vicinity of the Savos, the modern Saave, to 
the coufines of Macedonia, and a portion of the same people, under the 
name of Paeones, occupied the southern coasts of Thrace. The Greeks 
designated both divisions by \h€ latter appellation. " Pannonii" and 
" Pannonia" originated with the Romans. 
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from Asia Minor, and else^e^here, until the barbaric or foreign ele- 
ment at length predominated. Some of these views, and with 
them others which we have set forth, may seem gratuitous ; but 
a careful study of the subject will show them to be at least plau- 
sihle. 

\ 30. With the Umpire of Alexander the Great, and under the 
Idngdoms into which it became divided after his death, the Greek 
language was carried into most of the countries of Western Asia 
and others, where, modified in idiom by the difierent vernaculars, 
it acquired the name of Hellenistic, Tbis multiform product of 
the Hellenic was spoken to a greater or less extent until the times 
of the Saracen conquest, and even later. 

{31. The Romans in the days of the Republic having made a 
thorough conquest of almost every part of Southern Europe, it is 
not surprising that we should find the Latin ingrafted upon nearly 
all the languages and dialects of that region. Hence the origin- 
of what we will designate the Hispanic, and Lusitanic, formed by 
the union of that language with the Kelt-Iberic, and likewise with 
some of the unmixed idioms of the Spanish peninsula, the former 
belonging to Hispania, or Spain, and the latter to Lusitania, or 
Portugal, and both perhaps as correctly to be expressed by the 
comprehensive term. Peninsular Romanic, or Romance; as well as 
the source of the various Latinized dialects of what is now Wal- 
lachia, and Albania, and the contiguous countries, for which we 
cannot invent a specific name. The Greek, however, fit>m its high 
and controlling literary character, never sujQTered any important 
modification of its forms from the Latin within the limits of Greece 
Proper. The most of the changes which it underwent, were sub- 
sequent to the Roman sway. 

§ 32. Having thus taken a brief survey of the several 
races which had entered Europe prior to the times of the 
second great inundation from the East, a survey founded 
upon philological principles, we will proceed to the consid- 
eration of the different peoples requiring our attention that 
have belonged to the mighty Skythic, or Teutonic stock, 
noticing more particularly the one with which the matter 
of our work is immediately connected, and likewise bestow- 
ing a glance upon the Slavonic and the Turkish families of 
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nations, the later immigrations from the vast regions of 
Asia. 

§ 33. The Skythic stock, upon its establishment in Eu- 
rope, or even earlier, according to the usually received 
opinions, became divided into two great branches, the 
Scandinavian and the Germanic ; but at what time the 
separation took place, we have no data by which to deter- 
mine, nor do we possess any means of ascertaining the pre- 
cise nature of the causes that led to the characteristic 
difference between them. From the position of their set- 
tlements, apart from other considerations, the Scandinavian 
tribes would appear to have constituted one of the foremost 
waves of the second great inundation.* They now comprise 
the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, the inhabitants 
of the coast of Greenland, of the Ferroe,' and some other 
islands. 

{ 34. The identity of the Norwegian, or Norse, and Modem 
Danish,^ and of the Icelandic and Old Danish,* as well as the 



* But, see Appendix, together with note 1, $ 48. 

' The Ferroe Isles were discovered and settled by the Scandinavians 
at a very early date, probably not long after they had occupied the 
main. The name Ferroe itself, more properly Faeroer, denoting Sheep 
lalanda, from " faer," or <' faar," a sheep, and " 6,*' an island, the 
addition of " Isles'' is somewhat pleonastic. In Danish they are usually 
styled the Faeroer, " oer" being the plural of " 6." The same people 
first visited Greenland, and, as is now generally admitted, a part of the 
coast of North America in the tenth century. 

' Norwegian, or Norse, has been nearly identical with the Danish 
ever since the latter became a fixed tongue, now several centuries. 
That identity proceeded in part from the Calmar Union in a. d. 139J. 
It appears at present under six dialects, all more or less marked with 
striking peculiarities, but gradually combining into a national tongue. 

* The Old Danish was carried from Norway into Iceland, which 
had been discovered in a. d. 861 by Naddod, a Norwegian, along with 
Norwegian refugees flying from the usurped authority of Harold Hdr- 
fager, or Harold the Fair-haired, who rose to the supreme power by 
the reduction of the petty kings of his country. This event occurred 
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close affinity of the latter to the Swediih* proves, apart fhHn liis- 
toiical evidence,, the relationship of the several peoples speaking 
theio. The comparison being in like manner carried into the 
Gennaiiic dialects, shows a further consanguinity,— one generally 
extended, indeed, hut more or less remote according to the era in 
which the different tribes, or confederations of tribes, became de- 
tached from each other, and the circumstances that subsequently 
controlled them. There are several striking peculiarities which 



about A. D. 863, and between that date and the time of his death, 
which took place in a. d. 934, all the inhabitable parts of the island 
had become occupied. In the tenth century Christianity was intro- 
duced among the settlers, and in a. d. 1016, its complete establishment 
was effected. 

The Icelanders, while pagans, possessed an order of poetry, mytho- 
logic and heroic in its nature, and characterized along with their liter- 
ature in general by peculiar traits. That, together with their learning, 
was communicated and transmitted by their Skalds, or minstrels, who, 
like the Rhapsodists of Greece, traveled from place to place, and recited 
the compositions of others, as well as their own; and by their Saga- 
men, Story-men, or Story-teller a, who in the same way chronicled in 
prose what the Skalds did in verse. The productions of the latter have 
been preserved in the Poetic, or Elder Edda, compiled by Saemuud 
Sigfossen, a clergyman born in Iceland in a. d. 1056, and himself the 
author of the '* S61ar-lj<Sth," or Song of the Sun. The Prose, or 
Younger Edda, written by Snorre Sturlesou, who was bom at Hvamm, 
in the same island, a. d. 1178, and the " Sagas," or Narratives, the 
compositions of different persons and of different ages ; the ** Njala," or 
Life of N jail Thorgeirsson and his Sons; the ** Hoims-kringla," or Orh 
of the Earth, being annals of the Norwegian, or Northman kings, from 
Odin ; the " Kbnungs-skuggsja," or Royal Mirror; and the *' Land- 
n&mab6k," or Book of the Landndma, likewise record whatever relates 
both to the pagan and early Christian state of a people, whose situation 
and literary character render them an object of interest to others of 
kindred descent. 

" Old Swedish, of which the earliest authentic monuments beloog 
to the 13th or 14th century, and Old Danish are so much alike, as 
scarcely to be distinguished the one from the other. The two national 
tangoes at present are marked by greater differences. Of the modern 
Sw^ish, thero are seven dialects. 
; \^ith regard to these languages, see farther Appendix. 

4* . ' 
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distinguish the Scandinavian from the rest of the Tentonic tonnes, 
— peculiarities that could have proceeded only from foreign influ- 
ences of considerable duration, and in times f&r back. These are, 
(1.) The rejection of the guttural aspirate and the absence of cer- 
tain words common to all of the latter, but displaced in the former 
oy others evidently borrowed. (2.) The expression of the definite 
state of the noun by suffixing what is evidently a fragment of the 
definite pronoun ; as in Danish, " en mand," a man ; " mand-en," 
the man; gen, " mand-en-s," o/* the man: " et^bam," a child: 
"bam-et," the child; gen. "bam-et-s," of the child. (3.) The 
existence of a passive form in the verb, conveying a nice shade of 
meaning, made by appending the fragment of a word to the active 
form ;^ as in Swedish, " att hata," to hale ; " att hata-s," to he 
hated at the present time only, while the common auxiliary form 
implies what has been already done together with what is stUl 
doing. (4.) In the old poetic dialect, which usually retains the 
earlier forms of a language, the conjunction of the pronoun post- 
positively, either as a whole, or as a terminational fragment, or a 
contraction, with the verb, even when it stands as the snbject, 
and likewise the further combination of the negative with both, 
and with particles : as in Icelandic, " laetk," (laet-k,) / let ; 
" tjathomk," (tjatho-mk,) they helped me ; " skalattu," (skal-at-tu,) 
thou shall not ; " thatki," (that-ki,) not that ; " sv^igi," (s^'^-gi,) 
not so. The bearing of such philological features will be appre- 
ciated. Some have supposed, however, that the modifying in- 
fluences to which we have alluded, more strictly affected the 
Germanic dialects, leaving the Scandinavian in a state somewhat 
original f but that opinion is not tenable. 

* We object to the commonly received opinion, that this form is made 
by means of the reflexive pronoan of the third person, as in Swedish, 
'^ hatas" from " hata" and " sig," because even a fragment of the 
third person could not be employed in giving expression to the first and 
second. We are rather inclined to regard the appendage of which we 
have spoken, as a I'ragment of one of the verbs of existence, retained 
from the Ancient Teutonic. 

* When the Teutons first made their appearance upon the coasts of 
Scandinavia, they found the country occupied by the Finns, the old 
« Jotnish dwellers," or " Jdtuns'* of the Icelandic Sagas. These were 
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§ 35. Wben ^w& are first m&de acquainted with the 
Germanic people l>y the Eoman authors, they appear to 
OS mostly as distinct tribes, or at the best as temporary 
confederations, formed either by conquest among them- 
selves, or from motives of policy to effect some particular 
purpose ;^ but tbeir frequent collisions with the extending 
greatness both of the Republic and the Empire, soon 
taugbt them the advantages of firmer and more durable, 
as well as -wider unions. These unions at the outset 
oppodng a barrier to the progress of Rome, afterwards 
armed the race with power to become in turn the as- 
sailant, until province after province, and country after 
country in Europe, imderwent a new order of things, 
the benefits of which have been felt to the latest times.' 



forced back by the iuyaders upon the wild moors of the interior, and 
finally sabilaed, bat not without long and bloody contests between the 
two races, in after days the theme of many a Northern song. It is 
posaibie, therefore, that the Fiimic had some little influence upon the 
language, or dialect of the new settlers, thoagh the language of those 
very Finns, as preserved by their descendants in the Laplaudic, seems 
rather to have been influenced by the Old Norse. But the Scandina- 
vian featares set forth in (2) and (4), must be referred either to a 
Caucasian, or to a Chaldean, or some other serai-Phenician source. 

^ Such were the confederations of the Suevi, Chauci, Cherusci, and 
others, in the days of Augustus Caesar. 

* " Wherever," says Dr. Bosworth, " the Germanic or Gothic tribes 
appeared, liberty prevailed : they thought, they acted for themselves. 
They wonld not blindly follow any leader or any system : they were 
£ree." — Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, Preface, II. 2. 
And Sharon Turner, after having quoted Salvian, an ancient author, 
about the state of the Roman Empire upon its decline, observes, ** I 
cannot dismiss this author without noticing the intimation he gives 
m oi the nwral benefit which the irruptions of the German barbaric 
tribes produced at that period. The Vandals furnish an instance, who, 
it is well known, invaded Spain, and from thence passed victoriously 
ukto Africa, where they established a kingdom ; they were one of the 
weakest of the Germanic nations, yet they were led onwards to sue- 
that suiprised the dismayed Romans. Though fierce and rude. 
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} 36. Were there no historical documents to certify to the 
wresting of the different countries of Europe from the sway of 
Rome, and the subjugation of Italy itself by the Grermanic na- 

they were remarkable for the chastity of their manners, at the very 
time when voluptuous profligacy was prevailing in the Roman empire, 
and especially in its provinces in Africa. Salvian mentions the Afri- 
can depravity, from his own observations, in the strongest terms of 
reprehension. The abominations were general and incurable. He 
describes, as a specimen, Carthage, the Rome of Africa, which had 
its schools, philosophers, gymnasia, churches, nobles, magistrates, and 
every establishment and advantage that distinguished a Roman great 
city. But he says he saw it full of the most dissolute luxury, and the 
foulest vices and debauchery in all its inhabitants, as well as of the 
most selfish tyranny and rapacity in the great and rich. It was even 
the fashion for the men to dress themselves as women, and to pass for 
such. In this state of evil, the Vandals, like a torrent, overran the 
north of Africa, and settled themselves in Carthage and the other 
towns : their speedy corruption was anticipated in a country so aban- 
doned ; but to the astonishment of the empire, instead of degenerating 
into the universal depravity, they became as moral reformers. The 
luxuries and vices that surrounded them, excited their disgust and ab- 
horrence. Their own native customs were so modest, that instead 
of imitating they despised, and punished with all their fierce severity, 
the impurities they witnessed. They compelled all the prostitutes to 
marry. They made adultery a capital crime ; and so stenily puu- 
ished personal debauchery, that a great moral change took place in 
all the provinces they conquered. He details these circumstances in 
his seventh book. He gives our Saxon ancestors the same character, 
" feri sed casti," fierce hut chaste ; and it seems to be manifest, that 
the superior character, virtue, mind, and general loveliness of t^e 
ladies of modem Europe, have arisen from the barbaric tribes of 
ancient Germany, and from the revolution of manners, as well as of 
government, which they produced by their conquest of the Roman 
empire.*' — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxon; vol. i., B. II., Chap. VIII. 

Without meaning any disparagement to our most holy religion, we 
will take this occasion to reAark, that the high respect in which 
woman has been held by most European nations since the overthrow 
of the Roman empire, is owing more to the chivalry of the ancient 
Germans than to any other cause. Christianity orijgfinating in Judea, 
left the sex as it found it among the Jews and other people of the 
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tMDB, the displacement of the Romamzed dialects of some of them 
by the Teutomc, and the ingiaitiii^ of the latter upon others, 
wcfold be sufficient evidence to prove it The present languages 
of those ooantries all bear testimony to the fisict. 

§ 3*7. The principal Germanic confederations which claim 
our attention, some of them formed npon the decline of 
the Eoman Empire, and mutually aiding, either directly 
or indirectly, in its downfall, thus changing the face of 
Europe, are the Gothic, the Frankisk, the Alamannian, or 
Suabian, th^ JBaiavian, the Friesian, and the Saxon, di- 
vided into Old Saxon, and Anglo- Saxon, These having 
become'^ in a measure distinct, from locality and other 
causes, and having maintsuned their separate characteristics 
in a greater or less degree, and for a longer or shorter 
period, merit as particular an account as our limits will 
admit. 

§ 38. 1. The Goths} The Goths are first brought to our 

East, but Teotonic chivalry threw a charm aioond the very name of 
woman, which continues to be felt to the (wesent day. Tacitua, in 
qieaking of the estimation with which the Germani regarded females 
aoMmg them, uses the following language : " Incase quin etiam sane* 
torn aliqaid et providum potant ; nee aut consilia earum adspemantur, 
aat responsa negligunt. Vidimos, sub divo A^espasiano, Veledam, din 
apod pleroeque Nnminis loco halntam. Sed et olim Auriniam et 
comploris alias venerati sunt, non adulatione, nee tamquam facerent 
IXeas." No othw word could have better expressed their reverence 
foi^ the female character than that of ** sanctum," which implies some- 
thing calling for the utmost homage of the heart 

' Grotbs, i. e. Brazes, or Brave men, (?), from ** goth," as in the Moeso- 
Gothic, good, in the original sense of good in war, or brave. Com- 
pare the Greek i-ySB-i^Sj which is radically the same word. Hence, 
likewise, the Goth, or Guth, Gad, Gott, and Grod of the Teutonic na- 
tions, not the Beneficent, but the Fierce in eonfiict, the Odin or Wo^ 
den of the northern mythologv, who carries with him the fury of the 
hyperborean tempest ; and having stretched across a vast extent of 
cooatry, the ancient Khoda (?) of Peraia and the banks of the Indus, the 
Commander in tjoar, successful over the enemies of his people, and 
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notice as a distinct tribe, or confederation, by the naviga- 
tor Pjtheas,' who speaks of having passed along the terri- 
tories of the Chittonea and Teutones, in entering the Baltic, 
about B. c. 325. Whether the former were the Gothi and 
Gothones of a later age, whom Tacitus represents as being 
near the mouth of the Vistula in his day, is uncertain ; but 
the proximity of location, as given by the two writers, al- 
lowing for change of abode in the lapse of time, together 
with the similarity of the names, renders it highly probable. 
A sufficient number of them at some period of Their history 
or another, crossed over into the country of the Suiones, 
now Sweden, to impress their name upon three consider- 
able districts, as well as upon one of the islands of the 
Baltic,' whence the erroneous opinion entertained by some 

therefore deified after his death, strictly a Crod of Hosts. Gothi, 
Gothoaes, and Glittones, are foreign appellations of the same people, 
and Jutes, § 62, note 2, is dialectic. 

The term Gothic is often used, to the great confusion of history, as 
well as of facts and ideas in genera], when that of Germanic, or Tett' 
tonic should be employed. 

* Pytheas was bom at Massilia, or MaFseilles, and made two voya- 
ges into the north of Europe ; in the former of which he visited l*hule, 
either the Shetland Isles, or some district in the southern part of Nor- 
way, whence, perhaps, the present T61e, or Tellemarken, and in the 
latter, the amber region about the mouth of the Vistula. His writiug8 
are only known through Strabo, who quotes from them. 

' East, West, and South Gothland, and the island of the same 
name, the inhabitants of which parts are the Svio-Goth^, the Swedp« 
in general denominating themselves Swen^skar, or Sven'Skar, an ap- 
pellation that points to the ancient Suiones. For the origin of Jutland, 
see 4 60, note 1. 

The Scandinavian population of Sweden that remained independent 
after the Gothic invasion, was restricted to the territory about Upsal, 
from whence it ^read itself, at ^ later day, over the rest of the coun- 
try. It was the " Swi-thidd" of Snone-Sturleson, the Swedish na- 
tion Proper, of which the Latinized name '* Suedia," and that of its 
derivative ** Swed-en,** appear to be a corruption. See further, § 78, 
note 2. 



■ 
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Wtonans, without proper investigatioiiy that they <Migi- 

nated in Scandinavia. From the banks of the Vistula they 

forced their way, retracing, as it were, the steps of thdr 

forefathers, to the lower Danube and the shores of the 

Euxine, and as early as ▲. d. 180, had spread themselves 

oyer ihe greater part of Dacia,^ where they became divided 

into Oitro- or Austro-Gothi — JEkut- Goths, and Visi-, Win-, 

or Westro-Chthi — West- Goths, and were collectively tenned 

by the Romans, Gothini. Towards the close of the fourth 

century both divisions, under Hermannaric, or Hermann- 

ric,^ constituted an empire which extended from the Tanais 

to the Vistula and the Baltic, reaching southward into 

Thrace,® and which endured until it was dissolved by the 

inroad of the Huns in the succeeding age. In a. d. 376, 

the Westro- Goths having suffered repeated invasions of 

their settlements by this people, were permitted by the 

Roman emperor Valens, to cross the Danube into Moesia, 

from which province they derived the name of Moeso- 



* The Grotbs were facilitated in their advance upon Dacia, and in 
their occupation of that country, by the Marcomannic war, which was 
waged against the Empire by the Marcomanni, Hermunduri, and Qtia- 
di in the south of Germany, and which occupied the Roman arnui iu 
the weflt, during the whole reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and 
w^as terminated only by the purchase of a peace on the part of his suc- 
cessor Cooomodus, in ▲. d. 180. They had also been favored in their 
approaches before that period, by internal wans in Grermany, which 
having originated in an attack of the Lygii upon the Suevi, involved 
the Romans more or less from the times of Domitian. It was these 
events which enabled their power to increase in a measure unobserved. 

• From " hermann," a leader or generalt (§ 8, note 9,) and " ric," 
rick, 

' The Getae of Thrace, who were conquered by the Goths and be- 
came blended with them to some extent, must not be confounded 
with the Goths themselves, since they occupied the country before 
the arrival of that people, and spoke a different language. Still less must 
the Massa-Getae of Asia and the Moeso-Goths be considered the bame 
peop/e, as will more fully appear by reference to § 8, note 4, 
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Qoths, a name by which the whole Gothic branch of the 
Teutons is philolo^cally known at the present day. 

§ 39. The Westro- or Moeso-Goths having soon become 
dissatisfied with their contracted limits, revolted under 
Alaric, or Al-ric/ against the Romans, overran the lUyrian 
provinces, and entering Italy in a. d. 409,. took and pillaged 
Rome. Three years afterwards they invaded and sdzed 
upon the south of Gaul, now also rapidly becoming a prey 
to the Franks, Burgundians, and other peoples of Germany, 
and passing the Pyrenees into Spain, established their do- 
minion over the greater part of the peninsula, a dominion 
which flourished until the Saracen invasion at the close of 
the eighth century.* In the conquest of Spain they were 
aided by the Vandals,* Alans,* and some tribes of the 



* From the Teutonic " al," aZ2, and "ric," rich. 

* The Saracens were invited into Spain from the opposite coast of 
Africa by Count Julian, upon whose daughter the Gothic king Roderic, 
or Rod-ric, had committed an outra^. 

■ The Vandilii, or Vendilii, Vandals, or Wendels, a name derived 
from the root of the Teutonic " wenden," to turn, or wander, and de- 
noting a collection of roving tribes, were a branch of the Groths, since, 
according to Pliny and Procopius, they spoke the same dialect as 
that people. Upon the conquest of Spain, they received as their por- 
tion of the territory the province called from them Vandalitia, but since 
corrupted into Andalusia. A large body of them, however, under 
Genseric, or Gens-ric, — the wholly rich, — ^proceeded, in a. d. 429, to 
the subjugation of Mauritania, and overran a considerable part of Nu- 
midia and of the provinces of Africa, making Carthage the seat of 
their government in that region, (^ 35, note 2.) In a. d. 455, they 
crossed over into Sicily and Italy, under the same leader, and having 
plundered Rome, returned laden with spoil. After the death of Gen- 
seric, who had shown himself one of the most consummate generals of 
an age fruitful in heroes, their power began to decline. The Alans 
and Suevi, who became associated with them from the outset, appear 
to have partaken in all their expeditions. 

* These were the Alani mentioned in § 11, as being the most east- 
em branch of the Teutonic tribes at the period of the Huunlsh inva- 
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Suevi,^ wbo lirith the rest of the Geimani had been more 
or less disturbed in their settlements by the shock of the 
Hnmsisb irruption, into Europe. 

§ 40. Tbe Ostro-Gotbs not having been allowed to enter 
Moeaa along with the Westro-Goths, were, together with 
the Hemli, Ge{ndae/ and, as we have shown, many oi the 



■GA. Tbeir power at one time is said to have been very great, aa the 
infltieiice ef thrar nmme extended to Siberia <m the north, and to the 
Ittdm on the east. The most of them were eventaally eonqaered by 
the Huira, and helped to swell their vast array ; while some, pvobaUy 
the most western tribes, associated themselves with the Gotha, and 
others moved forward towards the Baltic, and became leagraed, as we 
have seen, with the Vandals. Many of them took refuge from the 
Hans in the monntains of the Caucasas, where they probably still eziat 
as the Ossetes, whose language, it is asserted, forms the connecting 
link between the eastern and western branches of the Indo>Germanie 
family. Their name may have been derived frcmi the Teutonic " al,** 
all, and *' &n," one, denoting the closeness of their union. 

* The main body of the Suevi remained attacfied to the Alamannic 
confederacy. 

^ Both the Hemli and the Gepidae are recorded as having removed 
from the north of Germany at the same time with the Goths, and also 
as having settled in the neighborhood of the Palus Maeotis, from 
whence they were afterwards pushed down upon the Danube by the 
preasare of other p^ples, as well as attracted by the lure of prey which 
the more southern regions of the empire held out to them. About a. d. 
220, we find them along with the Groths in Dacia, whither they had 
probably preceded them in driving out the various tribes which occupied 
the country, and which were received further south by the Romans. 
In ▲. D. 250, they appear in league with the same pec^le to invade 
Hiraee and Macedonia, and only a few years afterwards, to assail the 
shores of the Enxine and the coasts of Asia. The union continued, 
and in a. d. 267, the Archipelago and Greece were devastated by their 
combined hordes. From these facts and from the features which their 
history afterwards assumed, we must conclude them to have been a 
division of tbe pecaliar Gothic name, and to have occupied the van 
when that confederacy migrated southeastward, as well as when they 
proceeded to the invasion of the Roman provinces. Many of them, 
after tbe departure of the main body to the conquest ef lUly, remained 

5 
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Alan tribes that could not escape, reduced by the Huns, 
and forced into their alliance. Upcm the dissolution of the 
Hunnish confederacy, which took place immediately after 
the death of Attila' in a. d. 453, the Heruli and Gepidae 
established themselves upon the Danube, and subsequently 
invadmg Italy under Odoacer,' put an end to the Empire 
of the West by the taking of Rome in a. d. 476. But the 
sway of their rulers in that country did not long continue. 
The Ostro- Goths who, after the recovery of their indepen- 
dence, had succeeded the Westro- Goths in Moesia, and who 
had been admitted into Pannonia in a. d. 456, in a. d. 493, 
imder the command of Theodoric, or The6d-ric* the Great, 

in their acquired seats, and at a somewhat later day, became trouble- 
some to the Empire of the East In the reign of Anastasius, the last 
remnants of their power may be said to have been completely de- 
stroyed by the Lombards. ** Heruli" may denote little hordes ^ from the 
Teutonic " beer," (^ 8, note 9,) or rather, from the M oeso-Gothic 
" haiji," a ho9t, an armed expedition, and the (Uminutive termination 
" -ila" belonging to that dialect of the Teutonic. The root of " Gepi- 
dae" points to the Teutonic " geip" or " g^p," cunning, deceitful, 

' The Ostro-Goths had previously taken occasion to withdraw from 
the Hunnish cause, and contributed mainly to the check which the 
arms of Attila received at the battle of Chalons in Gaul, ▲. d. 450. 
The glory of ^what would have been a victory, if it 4iad been followed 
up by Aetius the Roman general, belongs exclusively to them. It 
was to Theodoric their king alone, who fell on the field of battle, that 
Attila attributed his reverses on that momentous day,^a day which 
was to. decide whether the modifying character in the future nations 
of Europe was to be Tartar, or Germanic. 

' Perhaps for " Od-acer," the fury of the field of battle, in allusiou 
to the tempest among the standing corn. Compare Odin aud \V6den, 
the root in the first form being the same as that in the Norse ** 6dT," 
and in the second, as the Anglo-Saxon ** w6d," raging, mad, wode ; 
Odin, or Wdden, therefore, the former the Scandinavian, and the 
latter the Giermanic name of the hero-god, denotes one posseseed with 

^ Or, the one rich in people, from the Teutonic " thedd i" Moeso- 
Goth. " thiuda," people, and " ric," rich. 
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tlxe glory of bis age, made a complete conquest of the 
Italian pemnsula, and fixed the seat of their government 
at Ravenna. Their rule likewise was destined to he hat of 
short duration. Under Belisaiius and Narses, generals of 
Jiistinian, Italy was annexed to the Empire of the East/ 
and so remained until the invasion of the Lomhards, or 
Langobardi,* from the Elbe and Oder, which occurred not 
many years afterwards. In the eighth century, the power 
of the Lombards itself was entirely broken by Charlemagne, 
and Italy, now coni^derably Germanicized, became an oc- 
casional dependency of the Holy Roman, or if we may so 
term it, Germano-Boman Empire. 

§ 41. The Saracens, having conquered the greater part 
of the Spanish peninsula, their rule lasted either wholly or 
in part until the taking of Granada by the combined forces 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in a. d. 1492, from which time 
the latter period of the peninsular m^i^^ commences. The 
kingdom of Portugal, however, dates ftom the 12th cen- 
tury. 

} 42. We have in one place* intimated that the Moeso-Gothtcf 
or simply the Gothic, is the oldest Germanic dialect which has 

^— ^-^ ■ ' ^ 111 ■-■-.»■■ - ■■■ ■■■ Bill.! ■■ ■■ ■»■ ^^^^B— ^■^^^IM.^M^^^i^^^^,^ 

* A. D. 554» 

* Laugobardi, mnce corrupted into Lombards, the Latioized form of 
a oame giyen to that people by others of the Germani, if not assumed 
by themselves, from the Teutonic " lang," long, and " baerd," or 
** bard," the beard, with reference to their fashion of wearing that 
appendage to the face. They are said to have been more anciently 
called Wilini, and to have removed from the coasts of Scandinavia 

' §4. 

' We prefer employing the term Moeso-Gothic in general to the 
simple Gothic, because it conveys a more definite idea, notifying the 
student at the same time that he must not infer that the dialect of the 
Ancient Grerman .which it ezpressss, originated in Moesia. It was 
adopted and has been retained by scholars, because the chief monu- 
ment of that dialect was formed while the Visi-, or Westro-Goths occu- 
pied that province. 
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come down to us. Collateral with it at the period to which its 
monnmenta refer, existed others that centuries before had branched 
off from one common stem, or diverged like streams from the 
same fountain-head. But along with this consideration it must 
be borne in mind, that there was generally unity enough in the 
race, of one age of which it stands as a noble representative, to 
prevent any great differences of speech from springing up among 
the various peoples, especially of Germany Proper, an effect which 
would naturally be produced by the constant intermigration of 
tribes, and the concomitant dissolution and reconstruction of con- 
federacies. 

} 43. As philologically classed by some according to nice re- 
semblances in structure, and by others through prejudice, the 
Moeso-Gothic might be denominated Germanico- Scandinavian ; 
but we must say, that the language does not contain enough of 
the peduliarities implied in the latter part of the compound to jus- 
tify the term, and assign any thing of a Scandinavian origin to 
the Goths. On the contrary, a careful comparison of the Grothic 
with the Lower Germanic tongues, with the Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, 
and Old Saxon, discovers the closest relationship to have existed 
between them and itself, both in grammatical forms and in essen- 
tial features, — a relationship that cannot be claimed in the same 
degree even for the Icelandic, which, as we have seen,* possesses 
the oldest Scandinavian monuments, and affords the best point of 
view for determining the position of that class of languages in the 
Teutonic scale. There is a strong family likeness between all 
the members both of the Scandinavian and of the Grermanic fami- 
lies, but descent of one from the other, in a strict sense of the 
word, cannot be predicated in any particular case.' 

{ 44. The Italian^ as it now exists in the various dialects both 

> ^ 34, note 2. 

' The principal Gothic monuments which have been preserved to 
us and published to the worid at one time or another, are ** Portions 
and Fragments of the Version of the Sacred Scriptures," made between 
A. D. 360 and 380 by Ulphiia, Bishop of the Westro-Goths ; a ** Com- 
mentary on parts of the Gospel according to St. John," styled Skei- 
rein*8 Aivaggeljons thairh Johannen; " Attestations to Title-deeds," 
executed in Italy apparently in the sixth century, and the like. 
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of the pemnanla and of the neighboring islands, is the fruit of tlie 
i^oms spoken by the Goths, Lombards, and others of the Ger- 
manic conquerors of the soil, ingrafted upon the Rustic Latin, or 
Italic stem. Hence, the introduction of the articles, the loss of 
the Latin terminations in the declensions, as advantageously, and 
in connection with the articles, more beautifully replaced by prep- 
ositions, the nicety of expression acquired by the use of auxiliaries 
in the conjugation of verbs, the change effected in the forms of 
the majority of words, the naturalization of others by which the 
tongue was enriched, and lastly, the modification that the sounds 
of most of the letters of the alphabet underwent, inducing h.r 
more softness of pronunciation than the Latin, and, we may say, 
the Italic ever possessed. It is not unlikely that these changes 
began to take place from the time the Roman emperors first car- 
ried Germanic and other mercenaries into Italy. In more modem 
times, some of the dialects have become further affected in a 
greater or less degree by German, French, especially Proven<^, 
and Spanish influences ; but such do not appear in the main lan- 
guage. The first specimen of the Italian, which we have, belongs 
to the latter part of the 12th century, and is in the Sicilian dia- 
lect. Latin continued to be used at Rome by the common people 
as late as a. d. 600.' 

} 45. The formation of the Spanish and the Portuguese, was 
owing to causes similar to those which resulted in the production 
of the Italian, the main difference being that in the case of the two 
former, the stocks were, as we have seen, Hispanic and Lusitanic, 
with the Germanic graft. The Saracen conquest having never cov- 
ered much of the ancient Lusitania, nor endured there as long as 
within the limits of Spain, the Arabic influence upon the language 
of the former country was comparatively unimportant ; but upon 
that of the latter it was by no means inconsiderable, and it would 
have been much greater, if there had not existed so many points 
of repulsion between the Christian and Mohammedan religions, 
which always prevented the conqueror and the conquered from 
becoming one people, until the one arose and expelled the other 



' The main dialects of the Italian are seventeen, but these are divi- 
ded and again sabdivided by local peculiarities until the varieties, it is 
Mid, amount to upwards of a thousand in number. 

6* 
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from the soil.^ Hence the softer character of the Portugnese, 
and the retention of the nasal sound, probably once common 
throoghout the peninsula, and originating in the same source as 
in France.' The earliest specimens of the two sister languages 
date about the middle of the 12th century. 

i 46. The Romaic, from 'Ponatoi, a name which the inhabitai^ts 
of Greece affected after their conquest by the Romans, holds 
nearly the same relation to the Greek as the Italian does to the 
Latin. It is usually considered the offspring of what has been 
termed Byzantine or Constaniinopolitan Greek, a dialect very 
closely related to the Attic in its declining stage ; but the intro- 
duction of auxiliaries in the conjugation of the verbs, and other 
modifications of the ancient language, corresponding to some 
which we have already considered, would likewt^ indicate a 
Grennanic influence, an influence that must have been felt from 
the Gothic invasions and occupancy of the Romano-Grecian part 
of the Empire ; though not to the same extent as in the Italian 
and Spanish peninsulas, and in Gaul. The earliest specimens of 
the Romaic are from the pen of Theodores Ptochoprodromos, who 
flourished about a. d. 1 150. They consist of two poems addressed 
to the emperor Manuel Comnenus.* 

§ 47. 2. The Franks. The Franks, composed of the Tencteri,* 

' The present Spanish is an improved form of the Old Castilian, one 
of the two main dialects of the Hispanic, as modified first by the 
idioms of the Germanic conquerors, and afterwards by the Arabic. 
The other, the Lemosin, — the language of the Spanish Troubadours, 
was nearly the same bs the Provencal, and prevailed very extensively 
in the northeast of the peninsula, and in the Balearic Isles. Of the 
various divisions and subdivisions of the Castilian and Lemosin, it is ir- 
relevant to our subject to speak. 

' The Lusitanic gave birth to the third main dialect of the penin- 
sula, the Gallician, since cultivated into the language of Camoens. 
The unimproved form is still found in the Gallego, 6t Lingoa Gallega. 

' The inhabitants of the present kingdom of Greece usuaJIy style 
themselves 'lEWrivtiy but the mass of the nation seem to prefer theur 
adopted name. That of *« 'EXAiyvtf " has been resumed since the revo- 
lution of 1821. 

' The root of this name is probably related to that in the Anglo- 
Saxon " tengan," or ** taengan," to rush upon^ to aasaU with violence,' 
Gloss., sub voe. 
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Catd, or Cbatti,* Sali,* Bnicteri,^ Chamanni, Chamayi- 
li, or Chamaviy* .Chauci,' and other less noted Germanic 
thbes, constituted a confederacy lying between the Rhine 
and the Elbe, a district of country corresponding to the 
present Rbenisb provinces of Prussia, Zwey BrUcken, or 
Deux Fonts, tbe southern part of Saxony, the north of Ba- 
varia, and a part of Hesse. Those situate to the northeast^ 
were denominated Salian Franks, from the river Sala, or 
Saale, about which in that quarter they principally dwelt, 
and those upon the Rhine, Ripuarian Franks, or Franks of 
the River-bank. There is a 4ifference of opinion as to the 
occasion which led to the formation of this confederacy, 
some supposing that it was in consequence of the encroach- 
ments of the Saxons, others that it was with reference to 
the threatening aspect of the Roman arms, at various times 

* L e. the Cats, a uame given to that tribe, or adopted by them, be- 
cause they assumed the cat as their armorial device, from the Teutonic 
"kat:" Get. " katze ;*' and hence the easy transition to Hesse (?), the 
seat of that ancient people, from Kattia, Cattia, Chattia, or the like, 
converted into Katzia, the form which the word would naturally as- 
same in passing into Higher, or Upper German. 

■ From the Teutonic "sahl," or "sal," dark-colored, swarthy, and 
perhaps originally, dirty, a word related to the root " sal," in the Anglo- 
Saxon "salowig," "salwig," sallow; Gloss., sub vac. Hence, too, 
the name of the river Sala, or Saale, i. e. ike dark, or turbid. It ir 
possible tliat the Sali took their name from the river. 

* The main stem of this name may be found in the Teutonic 
"bruchen," marshes, or fens, a striking feature in the part of th« 
country which they occupied^ 

* Chamsmni, more properly written ChiAhnnAnni, or Kam-manni, 
and signifying either Comb-men, or Crest-men, from the Teutonic 
« kam," a comb, a crest, and " mann," a man. " Chamaviri," of 
which " Chamavi" is a corruption, has the same meaning, the termi- 
nating member of the compound being the plural of the Latin " vir,** 
the same as ** mann," or the Teutonic *' wer" Latinized. 

* Probably from the root of the Teutonic «* quaken," or « kuaken," 
to croak, to make any squeaking, or screaming noise, a name given 
them by othen in dennon of their mode of articulating words 0> 



• 
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on the side of Gaiil.^ There are also doubts about the 
meaning of the appellation ''Franks/' whether it was adopted 
bj the people themselves who held it, to denote a brother- 
hood of bold toar^'iors, or oi freemen, or was applied to them 
hj others, if not assumed on their own part with a different 
etymology.* But whatever may have been the origin of 
their confederacy as well as name, we find them in a. d. 
240, powerful enough to make aggressions upon the Roman 
dominion in Gaul, since it was at this period, or perhaps 
somewhat later, that a considerable body of them invaded 
that country, penetrated into Spain, and at last crossed 
over into Mauritania, marking theii* progress throughout 
with devastation. They were finally forced back into Ger- 
many, and from that time until the reign of Honorius, in 
the last quarter of the fourth century, their irruptions 
against the Empire were only occasional. In a. d. 428, 
they had overrun the greater part of Gaul, and established 
the Merovean^ dynasty, which continued for the space of 
three hundred and twenty-three years, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the Carlomannian,^^ founded by Pepio, the father 



^ The latter ia the coramonly received opinion. 

" Either from the Teutonic " franho," bold, frank, in the sense of 
fierce, or ferocious, or from '* franca," a sort of sharp, double-edged 
battle-axe, peculiar to that people, which they hurled with great dex- 
terity in attacking their enemies. In support of the latter derivation, 
compare that of ** Germani," (§ 2, note 1,) that of «* Sakai," or « Sax^ 
ones" {§ 5, note 3, and Gloss. \ 151, 2,) and that of «* Angle," (§ 60, 
note 4, and Gloss., submom) 

' A form which we have assumed in preference to the usual one of 
"Merovingian," and so called from the founder of that dynasty, M^ro- 
w(g, or M^r-wig» commonly styled by his Latinized name, Meroveua. 
" M^ro-wig," or " M^r-wig" signifies great, or illiutrious in war, and 
is derived from the Teutonic "m6r," "maer," or " maera," greii^, 
illuatriouSi excellent, and " wig," war, 

^^ In preference to the form '< Carlovingian," the usual title of that 
dynasty, for which there is no reason whatever. 
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of Charlemagne, Oarlomann, or Earl-mann,'* who had 
sebed upon the throne. Under one of the Merovean longs, 
Clovis, or C16d-wig," who lived a. d. 600, not only was the 
power of the Alamanni hroken by them, but they e3[tin- 
guished the last remnant of the Roman dominion in Gaul, 
and reduced the rule of the Westro-Goths north of the 
Pyrenees to what is now the province of Lianguedoc/' In 
the two next generations, their sway was extended over the 
Thuringians, the various Alamannian and other communi- 
ties in Germany, and over the Burgundians," who, driven 
from the country between the Oder and the Vistula by the 
Gepidae, had first settled contiguous to the Alamanni, with 
whom they waged incessant war, and who afterwards, 
probably also forced by this people, had removed to the 
southeast of Gaul, since a part of Switzerland, Savoy, 
Dauphiny, Lionnais, and Franche Compt^, establishing as 
early as a. d. 470, the kingdom of Burgundy. But it was 
under Charlemagne, who became sole occupant of the 
throne in a. d. 768, and whose celebrity gave name to the 
dynasty founded by his father, that the empire of the 
Franks attained to its highest pitch of glory. That prince, 
with a mind formed for great enterprises, reduced the Bre- 

" From the Teatonic " karl," strong, or perfaapsi the eommona, and 
*( tnann,*' a man, denoting in the firet instance a strong man ; in the 
fiecond, a man, or emphatically, the man, of the commons. ** Charle- 
magne," therefore, is not a cormption of "Carolus Magnns," or 
Charles the Chreat, as is generally supposed, hut of " Karl-mann." 

" Clothwig, Clodwig, Clodowig, Clothovic, Clovis, Ludewig, Lad- 
wig, Louis, and Lewis, are all one and the same name. 

" The successes of Clovis against the Visi-Goths were arrested by 
Theodoric the Great, who defeated him near Aries. 

^ Probably either a corruption or an abbreviation from the Teutonic 
"burg," a town, a borough, and "bdend," a dweller, from "btkan," 
to dwell, inhabit, with reference to their having formed themsetves 
into communes, while the other Germanic peoples were stUl leading a 
wandering life. 
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tons, the last hostile power remaining in GbvI, carried his 
victorious arms into the Marches of Spain, thereby check- 
ing the advance of the Saracens upon the Pyrenees forever 
afterwards, subdued the Old Saxons in the course of several 
bloody contests, repelled the Hungarians and Avars, who 
were threatening Germany on the east, and put an end to 
the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy. Upon the death 
^of his successor Louis, or Ltidwlg, sumamed the Pious, 
Gaul, now jFrance, became separated from the rest of the 
Empire, constituting a feudal sovereignty by itself. It was 
with Hugh Capet, however, a. d. 987, that the line of the 
French kings commenced. 

§ 48. During the reign of Charlemagne, the Normans, 
or Northmen from the Scandinavian countries, especially 
Norway, began to infest the coasts of France.* After- 
wards, having seized upon what was called from them 
Normamdy, they laid the foundation of that power which 
was destined to affect the political state of England, and to 
some extent the population and language of the larger part 
of the island. 



' Probus, during his reign, a. d. 277, transplanted a large colony of 
the Franks upon the Euxine, but these having become dissatisfied 
with their new settlements, resolved to return to the land of their fore- 
fathers ; and accordingly providing themselves with vessels, they made 
their way back by the Mediterranean, plundering upon every coast 
where they were obliged to touch. This expedition is supposed to 
have been the origin of the naval armaments of the north, which 
afterwards became so formidable to the shores of Europe, and changed 
the face of many countries. See its bearing upon the Scandinavian 
question in the Appendix. 

Charlemagne is said to have wept when be first beheld the ships 
of the Northmen, as they appeared ofi^the city of Narbonne, where he 
was staying, at the same time exclaiming, *' I fear not that they can 
injure me ; but I weep that they should dare, in my lifetime, to ap- 
proach my coasts. I foresee the misery they will bring on my de- 
scendants !'' 
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\ 49. The language spoken by the Franks in general, both by 
those "wbo settled in Gaul, and those who continued to occupy 
1he\T more ancient seats, was the Frankic, called also the Tudesk, 
and Ftank'Thettch^ a dialect which united the tongues of Upper 
and Lower Grermany, as we would expect fh>m the distribution 
of the yarious tribes composing the confederacy. Under the 
Herovean and Carlomannian sovereigns in Gaul, it was the lan- 
guage of the court and nobility, as well as of the mass of the 
conquerors, — a position which the Norman-French occu]Hed at a 
later day in England, — ^until it became absorbed in those cases in 
which it was not displaced, by the Romano-Gallic, or simply the 
Romanic, or Romance of Gaul. In Grermany, it gradually lost its 
peculiarities through admixture with the Batavic, and the Alaman- 
nic dialects, contributing to the former in the formation of the 
Dutch, and to the latter in that of the Higher, or Upper German.' 
{ 50. From the Romano-Gallic, or Romanic of Graul, as modified 
by the influence of the dialects introduced by the Franks, Bup- 
gundians, and other Grerroanic conquerors of the country, in the 
same manner as in Italy and in the Spanish peninsula, proceeded 
the Langue (TOc and the Langue d'Oil; so called from the mode 
of expressing the affirmative ** yes" in the southern and northern 
sections, or the Provencal, and the WcUlon, or Walloon^ the pa^ 

* Specimens of the Frankic dialect have been handed down to us 
in the following monuments : " Hildibraht and Hadubrant,*' a heroic 
song which dates a. d. 730 ; the " Salic Laws," a. d. 798 ; a "Trans- 
lation of Isodore, Archbishop of Seville between a. n. 600 and 636, 
Dt Nativitate Domini,** a. d. 800; the <* Oaths of Charles and 
Loais, and of their Annies," taken near Strasbnrg in a. n. 842, against 
liothar upon the division of the Empire of Charlemagne by Louis the 
Fioos, and appearing both in Frankic and in Oermanieized Romanic of 
Gaul ; the " Ludwigslied," or Song of Lewi*, a heroic, or epic poem, 
A. n. 883 ; a '* Translation of Boethius, De Coruolatione Philotophiae,** 
A. D. 950 ; " Willerman*s Paraphrase of the Canticles," a. d. 1070 ; 
the " Praise of St. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne," a. d. 1075 ; a ** Te 
Deum,*' of the 12th century ; and some other similar productions. 

* From the Old German " walen," foreigners, a designation applied 
by the Germani to all peoples not belonging to their own race, like 
that of fidp^Spol, by the Greeks. Whence also the present Walloon* of 
Belgium, the representatives of the ancient Belgae, and the WeUh, 
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rents of the present French^ which, however, partakes far more 
largely of the latter form of the new speech. The Langue d'Oc, 
or Provencal, the language of the Troubadours of France, was 
perfected at the court of Provence, and the Walloon, that of the 
" Jongleurs" and " Trouv^res," became gradually improved at 
the court of Paris after the removal of the government from Aix- 
la-Chapelle, on the separation of the French and German mcm- 
archies. The earliest specimens of the Langue d'Oc and of the 
Langue d'Oil belong to the tenth century.' 

} 51. The same thing occurred with the Normans, or North- 
men, upon their settlement in Romanized, now also Germanicized 
Gaul, as with the Franks, in regard to their language. The 
Scandinavian dialect, or idiom, which they carried with them, also 
became merged into the Walloon in the course of a few genera- 
tions, having been retained for a longer or shorter period by the 
nobility and their retainers, and afterwards appearing only upon 
the surface of the common speech of the country. The new 
dialect formed by that means, has been termed Norman-French^ 
of which we have the earliest monument in the Laws of William 
the Conqueror, promulgated between a. d. 1066 and 1087. 

§ 52. 3. The Alamanni, or Srmbians, The appellation 
Alamanni, or Alemanni, from the Teutonic " al," all, and 
" mann," a man, and denoting all men, was applied by the 
Romans, if they did not adopt it from those who had as- 
sumed it for themselves, to a confederacy of peoples between 

from the Anglo-Saxon " Wealhas," plural of " Wealh," a Welshman, 
primarily the inhabitant of another country, a stranger, or foreigner. 
See Gloss, suh nam, 

* The dialects of the French amount to twelve, and under these 
are ranged upwards of seventy subdivisions, all distinctly marked. To 
the Bask and the Bas-Breton, spoken within the same territory, we 
have already alluded. 

We will here observe that the very structure common to tiie Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, and set forth in. our re- 
marks upon the origin of the first, would prove them all indebted to the 
same modifying influences operating upon different elements, an in- 
fluence necessarily posterior to the Roman, or Latin, and therefore no 
other than Germanic. 
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the Danube, Rhine, and !N'eckar, the main body of which 
was formed of the Suevi, Suavi, or Suabians,' — ^a name 
originally belonging to the region of the Baltic/ or perhaps 
carried thither, but afterwards more widely extended, and 
composed itself of Semnones,' Marcomanni,^ and numerous 
other tribes, especially the more southern IstaeToman. 
Some of these peoples had been driven back by the Ro- 
mans to the eastern side of the Rhine, and they now uni- 
ted with all of their countrymen who would join them, to 
oppose the further progress of their arms. They were first 
met by the emperor Caracalla, in the beginning of the 
third century of our era, upon the banks of the Main ; but 
he accomplished nothing against them except the treacher- 
ous murder of some of their youth, for which exploit he 
arrogated to himself the surname of Alamannictis, In the 
succeeding reigns, they became the assailants of the £mpire, 
and at one time entering Italy in great force, advanced 
almost within sight of Rome ; but they were finally re- 
pelled, and at length overcome by Aurelian. In a. d. 496, 
their confederacy was entirely dissolved by the Franks, 
who, under Clovis, or Clodwig, defeated them in a bloody 
battle near Cologne, an event which led to their dispersion 
through the north of Switzerland, Alsace, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, Suabia, Bavaria, the northern parts of Austria, and 
heyond the Alps into Italy. They are now particularly 



' A name of uncertain origin. 

' Called from them " Mare Snevicam," the Suavian, or Suahian 
Sea. 

* Probably denoting confederates, being related in its root to ihe 
Teutonic "samen," to €usemhle, unite, confederate; with whi^h com- 
paie the ^nglo-Saxon ** somnian," " samnian,'' and the other cognate 
words, as given under the same in Gloss. 

* Or, Border-men, borderers, or maroh-mbn, from the Tentonic 
"maic," a border, a mabch, and "mann," a vum, a name derived 
fnm the position of their settlements. 

6 
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represented by the Sehwahen, or Swabians, and in general, 
by the inhabitants of Upper Germany. Indeed, they may 
be said to have constituted the main body of the German 
people, especially in the middle and south of the country, 
after the migration of some of the other confederacies either 
wholly or partially, whence the reason that we find Ger- 
many called from them in several of the continental lan- 
guages.' 

} 63. The Alamannic dialect, which combines to a certain ex- 
tent many peculiarities of the various Grermanic idioms, is such 
as would naturally proceed from the union of distinct forms of a 
common language. In some respects, it allies itself very closely 
to the Moeso-Gothic, as the Grothic ingredient in the Suevic name 
was by no means small or unimportant. In the course of time a 
more southern injQuence gave it peculiarities in consonantal and 
other sounds, which have been preserved to the present day, and 
which, though inducing more or less harshness upon its earlier 
pronunciation, impart additional variety and rhythm to its tones. 
It now appears in the noble form of the Higher,^ or Upper Ger- 
many a language which having already enriched the world with in- 
tellectual treasures of a superior order, — which having developed 
researches of the human mind unsurpassed for depth, and concep- 
tions unrivalled for freshness of coloring and brilliancy of hue, U 



* Alletnagne in French, Aletnania in Spanish, and Alemanha in 
Portuguese. It was very natural that the Franks and the Goths, 
leaving the Alamanni behind with so widely extended a name, should 
afterwards denominate their fatherland from them. 

^ As the usual terms. High and Low, applied to the Grermau, have 
reference to the distinctive features of the modem language as spoken 
in Southern, Upper, or Higher Grermany, and Northern, or Lower 
Germany, we have preferred those of Higher and Lower as more de- 
finitive, and less liable to misconception. The distinction, therefore, is 
properly geographical, and is not made with regard to theyiuality of 
the language in either section, although the Higher German, as almost 
universally the language of books in later times, is entitled to the pre- 
eminence. In some periods of the Empire, Lower German had the 
predominating influence. 
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desdned to show forth still greater trimnphs of genius through 
geoemdfxia to oeine. It was principally the writings of Luther, 
in connectioii ^th the Reformation, that gave an impulse to this 
form of the great mother-tongue.' 

§54. 4, The Batavi, The Batavi,' who, according to Taci- 
tas, were originally the same as the Catti, or at least oflfsets 
from that tribe of the Germani, occupied the country ahout 
the moath of the Rhine, now forming a part of Holland. 
Caesar, by whom they are first brought to our notice, lo- 
cates them in his day between the Waal and the other, 
branches of that river to the north. They early became 
the allies of the Romans, who in many of their wars found 
them their main support, and who always showed for them 

' The following are the principal pnxlnctioas in the Alamannic, 
ciHttlng down to the era when that dialect pawed into the more mod- 
em German : an <* Exhortation to Christians," a. d. 720 ; a ** Transla- 
tion of the Rales of St. Benedict," by Kero, a monk, a. d. 800 ; a 
" Liatino-Theotisc Glossary to the Old and New Testaments," by 
Rhabanos Manrus, a. d. 850 ; a " Poetical Paraphrase of the Gospels," 
by Otfrid, a Benedictine monk, a. d. 860 ; a *' Translation of the Book 
of Psalms, with a Commentary upon it," by Notker, a monk of St. 
Gallen, a. d. 1020 ; the *' Lays of the Minnesingers," extending from 
the 12th to the 14th centuries, and containing among them the cele- 
brated epic of the Nibelungen Lied, or Song of the Nihelunger, by 
Henry von Ofterdingen, a. d. 1150, with other poems of great beauty ; 
the " Schwaben-Spiegel," or Suabian Mirror, a code of provincial 
laws, A. D. 1250 ; the " Edelstein," or G^em, a collection of fables by 
Boner, a Dominican monk, a. d. 1324-1349 ; after which we have 
different versions, either of the whole or of portions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tares, exhibiting the transition-state of tho language, both in grammat- 
ical forms and in words themselves. 

* The Latinized form of the native " Bataver," or more properly 
" Batauwer," denoting the inhabitants of a goo4 land, or country, 
from the Teutonic " bat," or «• bet," good, and " auwe," " ouwe," 
" uwe," or the like, a land or country, with a further significant termi- 
nation. The name is said to be still preserved in a part of Gelderland, 
called the Betuwe, I e. Good-land, With regard to « bat," or « bet." 
compare Glofls. § 63. 
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peculiar marks of regard,' and continued for the most time' 
faithful to the Empire until the period of its decline, when thcj 
were overwhelmed themselves in its downfall. About the 
time of the taking of Rome by Odoacer, their name disap- 
pears almost entirely from history. In a. d. 287, their pos- 
sessions had been invaded by the Chamavi, and in a. d. 358, 
by the Sahan Franks,* while other neighboring peoples con- 
tinually encroached upon their borders. Their country, 
with its new occupants, remained att<ached to the Frankish 
dominion until a. d. 903, from which date it began to be 
governed by independent counts, afterwards styled Counts 
of Holland. Some, however, would refer the sovereignty 
of the counts to the age of Charlemagne, under whom they 
say Holland became a feudatory. The name is derived 
from the Old Dutch " oUant," a word which denotes 
marshy, fenny, or boggy ground, and first appears in a. d. 
1064. 

§ 55. But the invaders and successors of the Batavi, of 
whom we have spoken, did not confine themselves to the 
Insula Batavorum, and the adjoining districts. They spread 
over the greater part of what has since constituted the 
Netherlands, now comprising the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. In a. d. 1579, the most of the provinces of the 
former country revolted against Philip 11. king of Spain, 
the last count, and two years afterwards were joined by the 
others, forming a league under the name of the Seven Uni- 
ted Provinces of Holland. Of those which remained at- 

' They appear to have been usually styled ** socii," and " amici et 
todaUs populi Romani." 

* The Batavi revolted against the Romans in the reign of Vespasian, 
and extorted from them many concessions in their favor. They were 
afterwards brought under greater restrictions both by Trajan and by 
Hadrian. 

* Those of the Batavi who remained from the exhausting levies of 
the latter wars of the Empire, were swallowed up by these invaders. 
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tached to Spain until their cession to the house of Austria 
by the peace of Utrecht in a. d. 1703, Flanders became 
the most conspicuous. 

\ 56. Of the language of the ancient Batavi we know nothing, 
except that it -was Teutonic. The earliest specimen belonging to 
the region which they occupied, and by some termed Old Dutch, 
M\s in the age of Charlemagne, about a. d. 800, and identifies 
itself in many respects with the Lower Grerman of the same pe- 
nod, from which indeed there is no reason that it should have 
differed much, as the Frankic peculiarities appearing upon its 
surface also exhibit themselves in that order or diversity of the 
Germanic. The nice shades of the Batavic, which must have 
been very nearly related to the Ancient Friesic, if not one and 
the same dialect, had long disappeared through the blending of 
the various tribes that, as we have intimated, rushed in upon the 
diminished and diminishing Batavi, as the Roman power declined. 
In the thirteenth century, the new tongue became divided into 
Dutch and Flemish, the latter being an improved form, as tho 
Flemings then rose to the pre-eminence. Afterwards the Hol- 
landers acquired the most power and influence, and upon the 
union, in a. D. 1581, the Dutch, or Hollandish was made the 
language of the government, consequently becoming the vehicle 
of the learned, and of the press. Few languages have been 
more ennobled by great writers than the Dutch, around which 
clusters a constellation of bright names ; and it is probable that 
the Flemish, by throwing off trammels, may hereafter regain an 
eminent station.' Of the less important dialects of the Dutch, 
such as those of Gelderland and Overijssel, the former of which 
approaches the German more nearly than any other one of the 
class, it is unnecessary to speak.' 



' Flemish continues to be spoken in all Flanders, North Brabant, 
and a part of South Brabant. In other provinces, as well as in one 
division of the last-mentioned, Walloon, a modification of the old lan- 
gvihge of that name,. is the common speech of the inhabitants. 

* The earlier monuments of the language that we have been con- 
sidering, are; a ** Translation of the Psalms," to which we have had 
reference ; a " Copy of the Charter of Brussels, in a. d. 1229 f 

6* 
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§ 67. 5. The Frisii, or Friesians. The principal seat 
of the Frisii^ has been placed between the Rhine and the 
Ems, but they were extended, with only a few interrup- 
tions, along the whole coast of the German Ocean, from 
the Scheldt to the Elbe, and even beyond the latter river 
into the Peninsula of Jutland. Their southern border was 
more or less pressed upon, and indented by the Batavi, 
Bructeri, Chamavi, and especially by the Chauci, until the 
last, with their confederates, assmning, as Ve have seen, 
the name of Franks, abandoned the country ; while those 
about the mouth of the Elbe, particularly after the de- 
parture of the Chauci, were invaded by the Saxons from 
the neighboring islands,' at the same time that the limits 



**• Reinaert de Vos," or Renard the Fox, an allegorical aud satirical 
poem of great celebrity, which first appeared in the Old Flemish dia- 
lect, Part I., about a. d. 1150, and Part II., a hundred years after- 
wards ; the Writings of Jacob van Maerlant, called the Father of 
the Dutch and Flemish Poets, who lived from a. d. 1235 to 1300 ; the 
" Rijmkronijk," or Poetical Chronicle of Melis Stoke, which falls 
about A. D. 1283, near the time the Hollandish ascendency began ; tho 
" Charter of Loyden, in a. d. 1294;" the " Rijmkronijk" of Jan van 
Heelu, A. D. 1291 ; the *' Life of Jesus," a harmony of the Gospels, 
belonging to the latter part of the thirteenth century ; the ** Spiegel 
ouser Behoudenisse," or Mirror of our Redemption, one of the first 
books printed by Koster, and supposed to have been issued in a. d. 
1424 ; the difierent Versions of the Sacred Scriptures published be- 
tween A. D. 1477 and 1581; from which time the more modern pro- 
ductions of Cats, Hooft, De Groot, or Grotius, Camphuysen, and 
others, begin to date. 

' According to the later Roman writers, Frisones, and Freeones, 
and to the Greek authors, ^ptwiot and ^pUviot. So called from the 
coldness of their climate, the root of their name being found in the 
Teutonic " frisen," or ** friesen," to freeze. Hence, too, the ancient 
name of their country always preserved, Friesland, like fsland, or Ice- 
land. 

' The Saxonum Inaulae, off the coast of the CimbricUB Cheraone- 
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of their brethren ^rithin the Chersonesus were greatly 
narrowed by the gradual encroachment of the Jutes, on 
the Dorthy and of the Angles on the east. Havingoccupied 
the shores of the sea for some ages before our era, as from 
then: position they must hare been among the foremost of 
the Germanic tribes in tbeir advance into £urope, and being 
strongly attached to their native soil, as all maritime peo- 
ple nsnally are, the Frisii, probably in order to avoid re- 
moval from their settlements, as well as any disturbance in 
thdr possessions, and for other reasons, readily entered 
into an alliance inrith the Romans upon their appearance 
against them.* That alliance, though they were afterwards 
brought into subjection to the Roman sway, and the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of their more powerful neighbors at 
different intervals, tended very much to preserve their 
nationality for centuries ; but the unceasing inroad of the 
Dane on the one side, and of the German and Hollander 
on the other, has left them no more than the dispersed 
fragments of a name. As a people who always maintained 
individuality of character, who made it a point never to 
submit to a law not enacted for the public good, nor suf- 
fered the least invasion of private rights by the sovereign 
power, the Friesians must command our regard ; at the 
same time that, apart from historical testimony in the mat- 
ter, we are led to look upon them as almost an integral 
portion of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, if indeed either the 
Angle or the Saxon character stood in need of a Friesian 
ingredient. 

5 58. Friesic is still spoken in Friesland, a district of country 
in the Netherlands surrounded on every side but the east, by the 
Zuider Zee, and extending in that direction as far as the Jade, 
under the name of East Friesland, as well as upon the opposite 



• Under nmsns, in the reign of Augiutiis Caesar, and pilot to the 
Cfaenvcan war. 
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shore of the Zee, under that of West Friesland, or North Holland. 
Since the close of the sixteenth century, however, it has almost 
entirely disappeared from the two last-mentioned sections, but 
remains vernacular in Sagelterland, or Saterland, between the 
Ems and the Lee, and in the district of Bredsted, Duchy of Schles- 
wig, where it is more or less mixed with Danish. These dialects 
are respectively termed the Sagelterlandid or Saterlandicy and 
North Friesic, In Friesia Proper, the seat of the Frisii of Tacitus, 
the language bears the name of Country Friesic, differing but little 
from which are the Hindelopian and the Schiermonnikoogian, 
spoken in the villages of Hindelopen and Schiermonnikoog in the 
same region, and known as the Town Friesic, Friesic is inter- 
esting to us as a language which has preserved its originality in 
a great measure for ages, and as being very nearly related to the 
Anglo-Saxon, upon words and forms of which it throws not a 
little light, a light that is also reflected downward upon the Eng- 
lish. Old Friesic does not differ materially from the modern 
tongue.* 

§ 59. 6. The Saxons, divided into Old Saxons and Anglo- 
Saxons, The first notice which we have of the Saxons in 
Europe, and which is by Ptolemy, places them upon the 
Saxonum Insula£, three small islands off the coast of Jut- 
land,* with settlements either newly established, or, what 



* The Old Friene has been more or less preserved in the " Asega- 
b6k," or Book of the Judgtt containing the laws of the Rustriuger, 
located about the Jade ; date a. d. 1212-1250; the *' Littera Brocman- 
noram," or Written Law of the Brocmen, who lived in East Fries- 
land, A. D. 1276-1340 ; the " Amesga-riucht," or Code of the Ems, 
A. D. 1276-1312 ; the " Keran fou Hunesgena-Ionde," or Statutes of 
the Country of the Hunaingoer, a. d. 1252 as revised, but dating fur- 
ther back in their first promulgation ; the " Jeld and Botha," or Cur- 
rency and Mulcts, for the several |parts of Friesland, a. d. 1276 ; the 
Old Friesian Laws, of a more recent date than the foregoing, pub- 
lished by the learned Friesian commentators Wierdsma and Brantsma ; 
the Leeuwarden Charters, and the like. 

^ North Straudt, Busen, and Heilig-island, or the Holy Island, the 
•eat of worship of the idol " Foseti," and supposed by some to be the 
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is more likely, still remaining upon the opposite coasts of 
* the Chersonesus, and especially about the mouth of the 
Elbe. It has been a matter of wonder with some that they 
are not menlioned by Tacitus, who is remarkable for his 
deep research into tbe ethnical state of Germany in his 
day, but they mu&t have escaped his observation from the 
position and the small extent of the territory which they 
occupied at the time. If we might silso hazard an addi- 
tional conjecture with regard to his silence about them, we 
would in like manner attribute it to the partial but tempo- 
rary absorption of their name by their kindred tribes, the 
Jutes and Angles — ^an opinion fully justified by the history 
of more than one of the Germanic peoples, as well as borne 
out by facts afterwards developed, and connected with the 
conquest of Britain, as will clearly appear. Others are dis- 
posed to regard the Fosi' described by him as the same 
people, siace Saxones were found in possession of their 
country within a century afterwards ; but their name offers 
no clue for ascertaining the truth of the supposition, nor 
are there any incidental circumstances to verify it. On the 



island described by Tacitus as containing the ** sacrum nemus," or 
taered grove devoted to the goddess Hertha, or Earth, though this 
distiaction has been assigned by others to Rugen in the Baltic, and we 
think with more plawibility, as far as the natural features and tradi- 
tions of the latter are concerned, while the name of the other, handed 
down from time immemorial, would seem to justify its claims. 

' The Foxes, as their name would seem to imply, from the Lower 
Germanic " voss." The idol Foseti, in connection with Heilig-island, 
would at first sight identify them with the Saxones, but as that object 
of worship is not mentioned by any writer prior to the eighth century 
of oar era, it is likely that it was carried thither by emigrating Fosi, 
long after the power of the Saxons had become established on the 
main. And this opinion is corroborated by the fact that the Fosi, in 
the days of Tacitus, were dwelling near the sources of the Visurgis, 
or Weser, and at the other date to which we have referred, Heilig- 
island was denominated Fossetis-laud. 



,*. 
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contrary, the hypothesis is hardly tenahle, as the Fosi had 
never been a tribe of any note ; and to imagine that they 
would have relinquished their distinguishing appellation 
upon an increase of power, is altogether unreasonable. They 
must therefore have become incorporated with the conquer- 
ing Saxones, as these advanced southward, a movement 
which was subsequently favored and accelerated by the 
withdrawal of the Chauci and other Frankish tribes, as we 
have already seen, from the neighborhood of the Baltic. 
Indeed it was principally owing to this migration of the 
Franks, as likewise of the Goths, and other confederated 
peoples of Northern Germany, that the Saxon name re- 
ceived an impulse which resulted in its supremacy through- 
out the same region, and which afterwards gave it an im- 
portant influence, at different periods in the affairs of the 
Holy Roman Empire, besides preparing the way for its in- 
troduction upon a soil, equally, if not more propitious to 
its full development. 

§ 60. The Saxons, upon the extension of their name and 
power on the continent, became divided into Eastphalians, 
Westphalians, Angrivarians, North -Albingians, and Trans- 
Albingians, according to their situation with regard to the 
Weser and the Elbe, and the North Sea, occupying a dis- 
trict of country comprised between the Rhine on the one 
side, and the territory of the Danes on the other, with its 
southern border resting upon the Alamanni, except where 
it touched the dominion of the Franks. With this people 
they were engaged in incessant conflict, ofttimes attended 
with the greatest success, until the reign of Charlemagne, 
who, after a bloody war of thirty-three years, reduced 
them to feudal subjection, and compelled them to embrace 
Christianity by renouncing the worship of W6den and being 
baptized. Those of them who remained upon the conti- 
nent, after many of their countrymen had emigrated to 
Britain, were termed by the Angles who consorted with 
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^ latter, Bkdd'Seaxan, or Old Saxons, an appellation by 
which t^ey are still distinguished. 

\ 61. Those of the Saxons who, as we have just intimated, con- 
tinued to occupy both their ancient and their newly-ocquired 
localities on the continent, spoke what is called the Old Saxon 
dialect, the immediate progenitor of the Lower German, and dif- 
fering from the Anglo-Saxon only so far as the two languages 
were developed under different circumstances. Lower German 
now prevails, in various provincial dialects,' from the Rhine to 
the borders of livonia and Estonia ; in the southeastern part of 
Westphalia, running into the Higher German, and on the confines 
of the Netherlands, mixing with the Dutch ; but it is heard in its 
greatest purity within the territories of Holstein and Schleswig, 
and in South Jutland. It was found in its most flourishing stage 
just before the Reformation, from which time it began to be dis- 
placed as the idiom of the press and of high life by its more suc- 
cessful competitor. The Lower German is a softer and richer 
form of speech than the Higher, at the same time that it possesses 
all the force of expression and facility of composition which dis- 
tinguish the latter, and assimilate it in that respect to the Greek 
and the Samkrit. It is also more nearly aUied to the English. 
Whether it will ever rise again to importance must depend upon 
the future political state of Germany.' 

§ 62. We have found the peninsula of Jutland* inhabited 

' The number of the dialects belonging both to the Upper aod the 
Lower GMman, besides those on the Italian side of the Alpe, is be- 
tween fifteen and twenty. 

' The chief works illustrative of the Old Saxon dialect are the fol- 
lowing : *' The Heltand,'* or Savior, a Harmony of the Grospels in 
alliterative lines, belonging to the eariy part of the ninth century ; a 

Trandatien of Tatian's Harmony of the Grospels," a. d. 890 ; a 

Chronicle in Rhyme," entitled " Battle of Henry I., the Saxon, 
against the Hnns," a. d. 1216 ; an " Allegorical Poem on Love and 
Fidelity," a. n. 1231. But the two last poems begin to show the 
transition to Lower German, which form of the common language 
of Grennany becomes more fully developed in the productions of the 
two succeeding centuries. 

' So called from the Jutes, and pronounced Yutland, Its more 



(( 
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at first bj Kimbri, who, as we have before observed, gave 
it the name bj which it was known among the ancients. 
These Eimbn were afterwards either displaced, or swal- 
lowed up by invading Tentones of the Germanic branch, so 
that their name in the end entirely disappears from the 
history of the Chersonesus. But the Germanic invaders 
themselves, divided into Jutes,' Strand- Friesians,' Saxons, 
and Angles,^ and yet connected by dialect, by manners, 
customs, and civil institutions, were in turn obliged to re- 
tire in a great measure, before the Dane, from the plains 
of Scandinavia.* 



ancient name was *^ Reid-Gotaland,** to distin^iBh it from " Ey-Gota- 
land/* the Insular Crothlandy or Jutland, which confirms the opinion 
advanced in the following note. 

* The name ** Jate" is fonnd variously written by old authors, so as 
to give Geat, Giot, Jet, Jot, Juit, Uit, lot, Eot, and is evidently 
nothing more than a modification of '*Goth." So multiform an orthog- 
raphy also afibrds as a clue to the sound of the Saxon g, especially 
before the soft vowels. 

* So called from their situation. Their district was denominated 
Friesia Minor. 

* The " AngU" of Tacitus and other ancient authors, and the " Angle," 
" Engle," and " Englan,'* of the Anglo-Saxon writers. At the time of 
the invasion of Britain they occupied the district of Anglen in what is 
now the Duchy of Schleswig. Their name is supposed to have been 
derived from " angel/* " angl," a hook, or sort of barbed instrument, 
which they used in war as well as on other occasions, throwing it after 
the manner of the modem harpoon with great dexterity. It was also 
in use among the Franks, who probably adopted it from this people, 
their kinsmen, and at one time their neighbors. 

* " Dane" denotes the inhMtant of a plain, or valley, from a root 
corresponding to that in the Anglo-Saxon ** denu," a plain, vale, dale, 
valley, den, in the old sense ; Gloss. § 46. Scania was their original 
seat, from whence they gradually proceeded to the conquest of Ey- 
Gotaland, and afterwards of Reid-Grotaland, and where they continued 
to hold possessions. But according to Snorre Sturleson's Ynglinga 
Saga, the name of the people was derived from one of their early 
sovereigns, Dan the MagnifUent I 
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\ 63, This opinion of the entrance of the Danes into the penia- 
sola, and of their advance southward, until they were finally ar- 
rested by the barrier which the Old Saxons, as well as those 
lates and Friesians who never sought a home off the continent, 
op|)06ed to their further progress, is confirmed by the extension 
of the Dmnisk form of the Scandinavian, or Old Norse, in the 
same direction, until it meets the dialects of Germanic origin. 

§ 64. The Danes having gained a footing upon the 
northeastern coast of the peninsula, first came into collision 
inth the Jutes, who were established in the same parts. 
These gradually yielded before increasing numbers, until, 
being unable to recede any further, many resolved to seek 
settlements elsewhere ; and accordingly we find, a. d. 449, 
three " ce6l8," or vessels manned by Jutish warriors, under 
the conduct of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, as pio- 
neers in the enterprise, arriving at Ebbs-fleet in the Isle of 
Thanet, at a time when the Britannic chiefs, with Vorti- 
gern, or Gwrtheym, king or supreme ruler,* were assembled 
in council for the purpose of devising means to resist the 
continual incursions of the Scot! &om Ireland, and of the 
Pihts from the northern part of the island. The Britons 
had been previously abandoned by the Romans, who were 
obliged to call in all their remote troops to defend the 
ancient territory, and the very walls of the Eternal City, 
and, Uttle foreseeing the consequences of the step, cheer- 
fully agreed to employ the new-comers as subsidiaries. 
The latter having been very successfid in their expeditions 
against the enemy, at various points, and requiring a larger 
force to make attacks that would be attended with a per- 
manent effect, were allowed to call over others of their 

* Romanized Britain had been divided into thirty " civitatee,*' or 
statee, which upon the withdrawal of the protection of the Empire 
became so many distinct sovereignties, each governed by a native 
mlor, who was styled king, Gwrtheym was the first that had risen 
to supreme authority over the rest. 

"7 
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countrymen to their aid, and had the Isle of Thanet as- 
signed them as their place of residence. Seventeen more 
" ce61s," therefore, shortly arrived to their assistance, bring- 
ing with them " the blue-eyed Rowena," daughter of Hen- 
gist, and not long afterwards the additional number of forty, 
with the son and kinsmen of that chieftain. The object 
for which they had been first employed being now accom- 
plished, the Britons were desirous of dismissing them, 
which disposition on their part led to disputes, and finally 
to a war, that was carried on with alternate success for 
the space of six years. It is said that at one time, after 
the battles at Aylesford and Stonar, in the former of which 
Categim, son of Gwrtheym, fell on the side of the island- 
ers, and Horsa on that of the Jutes, Hengist abandoned his 
original intention of making a fixed settlement, and retired 
from the country. But whatever his intentions were in re- 
tiring, we behold him appearing again with a larger force, 
and by the decisive victory which he gained over his an- 
tagonist at Crayford, in a. d. 457, fully establishing his 
power in Kent. His subsequent battles were both numer- 
ous and well contested, but Jutish valor prevailed over 
Britannic desperation in almost every case, and at his 
death, he left to his son Aesca a kingdom composed of 
Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part of Hampshire. 

§ 65. As it would be foreign to our purpose to enter 
bto the particulars of the conquest of Britain, which we 
have seen commenced by the Jutes, we will give merely 
the outlines of the history that follows. 

§ 66. The success of the Jutes inducing others from the 
peninsula to make simUar attempts, in a. d. 477, Ella, a 
Saxon chieftain, arrived with a small band of followers, and 
being afterwards joined by fresh adventurers, probably from 
his own native district, he succeeded at the end of fourteen 
years, despite unceasing opposition from the Britons, in 
founding the kingdom of the South-Saxons, or of South- 
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Seax, now Sussex. Two years after the date of this event, 
in A. D. 493, another and a still more powerful expedition 
sent forth from the same people, under the conduct of Cer-> 
die and his son Cynric, who were aided at the outset hy a 
band of alties led by Porta,' and subsequently recruited by 
a large force under Stufa and Wihtg4r, proceeded to the 
establishment of the kingdom of the West-Saxons, West- 
Seax, or Wessez, comprising in its fullest extent the part 
of Hampshire that had remained unconquered by the Jutes, 
Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and a section of 
ComwalL It required an incessant struggle of twenty-six 
years, in which both the Britons and the Saxons put forth 
their utmost strength, and in which the celebrated Arthur 
figures as the hero of the former, to enable Cerdic to lay 
even the foundation of his power. But his successes were 
continued by his equally enterprising and brave son Cynric, 
and grandson Cealwin, so that at the expiration of eighty- 
two years, Wessex had become the most extensive and for- 
midable of the newly-constructed sovereignties. Meanwhile 
the third Saxon kingdom, that of the East-Saxons, or of 
East-Seax, or Elssex, embracing the present shire of the 
same name, Middlesex, and the southern part of Hertford, 
and containing the future metropolis of the whole dominion, 
was begun by an invasion in a. d. 527, and being supported 
by the collateral aid which those already established afford- 
ed, was soon placed beyond the reach of danger from the 
common enemy. 

§ 67. But that which was to consummate the conquest 
df the greater part of Britain, was the invasion of the parts 
lying on the north of the Saxon and Jutish settlements, by 
the Angles, who, influenced by motives of self-preservation. 



^ Porta effected his landing at what was afterwards called from him 
Portsmooth, though a different derivation has been given for the name 
rfthe place by some ; Gloss., sub. nom. 
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and by other reasons, resolved upon making a change of 
soil. They accordingly commenced that series of migrations, 
which eventually led to their almost entire removal from 
their native country,* and which affixed their name upon the 
land of their adoption, to be retained forever afterwards. 

§ 68. Of the first incursions made by the Angles, and 
which date from a. d. 527, simultaneously with the founding 
of the East-Saxon monarchy, and while Cerdic and Cynric 
were contending with the Britons in the south, no records 
of the particulars have reached us. We only know that 
they succeeded in establishing the kingdom of East-Anglia, 
comprising Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, a part of Bedford, 
and the Isle of Ely. But in a. d. 547, the most formidable 
expedition which had yet appeared against the island was 
sent forth. That expedition was conducted by Ida, who, 
after the numerous and bloody engagements which the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon conquest discloses in every page of 
its progress, firmly erected his throne upon the ruins of the 
ancient Bemicia, or Bryneich, a district of country compre- 
hending Northumberland, and the south of Scotland between 
the Tweed and the Frith of Forth, A part of this territory, 
however, remained in possession of the Britons, or Kymri, 
until the close of the tenth century, but in the mean time 
continually decreasing, and had been called from them Cum- 
bria, whence Cumberland, Upon the death of Ida in a. d. 569, 
and the accession of Adda, one of his twelve sons who had 
accompanied him to Britain, to the throne of Bernicia, Ella, 
commonly styled " the Northern," a powerful chieftain of 
the same people, withdrew from his allegiance with a large 
body of followers, and having overrun the province of 
Deira, the old Delfyr, between the Tweed and the Humber, 
set up the third Angle kingdom, embracing York, Durham, 

' Bede intimates that their migrrationto Britain was so complete, that 
their native district remained quite a desert 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire. The fourth, that of Mercia, owed its origin to 
Crida, a. d. 586, if not to the inroads c^ inferior chieftains 
before that time, and comprised Leicester, Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Rutland, Huntingdon, the northern parts of Bed- 
ford and Hertford, Bucks, Oxford, Gloucester, Warwick, 
Worcester, Hereford, Stafford, Shropshire, Chester, Derby, 
and Nottingham. Mercia itself having been conquered by 
adventurers from Dei'ra, was at first considered but an ap- 
pendage of the latter, and therefore not Crida, bat Penda 
his grandson, has been looked upon by some as standing at 
the head of its independent sovereigns. 

§ 69. It is uncertain whether any of the inhabitants of 
Friesia Minor, or the Strand- Friesians, accompanied the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles to Britain ; but at the same time 
rendered very probable when we take into consideration 
that these different peoples dwelt contiguous to each other, 
that they were not only mutually, but very nearly related, 
and that, from their position, the same causes which com- 
pelled the Jute, Saxon, and Angle, operating as they did, 
to abandon their native soil, would also act against the Frie- 
sian in a similar manner. Besides, although omitted by 
Bede in his enumeration of the tribes that either successive- 
ly or simultaneously engaged in the conquest of Britain, 
they are mentioned by Procopius ; and according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, in a. d. 897, Friesians, who must have 
been natives of the country, fought along with the Angles 
under the banner of Alfred the Great against his Danish 
enemies. 

§ 70. We have thus found eight distinct sovereignties 
established in Britain by the invaders from Germany— one 
Jute, three Saxon, and four Angle — comprehending what is 
now usually styled the Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon Octarchy,* 



' One© generally termed a Heptarchy. " The word heptarchy," 

7* 
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Within the limits which they embraced, the native popula- 
tion had been either exterminated, or reduced to a state of 
abject slavery. Thousands, both to avoid the latter evil 
and to escape the sword, crossed over into Gaul, and took 
refuge in the ancient Armorica, where their descendants 
still retain the national idiom, though modified, and pass 
under the name of Bos-Bretons, while the greater part of 
the survivors retired among their scattered countrymen 
who occupied the mountainous and otherwise inaccessible 
districts of the island, especially Cornwall, and Wales, and 
the more northern section. But even there the Saxon and 
the Angle continued to pursue them, and their name would 
have been entirely blotted out before the expiration of an- 
other century, if civil dissensions had not begun to arise 
among the conquerors themselves. As early as a. d. 568, 
Ethelbert, the fifth king of Kent, invaded Wessex, at that 
time governed by Cealwin, who had succeeded to the title 
of Bretwalda, or Muler of Britain* an example which was 
followed at different times by others of the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns, until the octarchy, now a hexarchy, and again 
emerging into a heptarchy, finally ended in constituting but 
a single government in the hands of one man. That man, 
it has generally been said, was Egbert, who, instructed in 
the school of Charlemagne, upon his accession to the throne 



says Mr. Tomer, " camo to be used from the habit of mentioning the 
two kingdoms of Deira and Beruicia, under the appellation of North- 
umbria. But though they were at times united under one sovereign, 
yet, as they became consolidated, Essex, Kent, or Sussex ceased to be 
separate and independent kingdoms ; so that the term was still im- 
proper." — History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i., B. III., Chap. V., 
note 2. 

' According to Bede, there were seven Bretwaldos before Egbert, 
A. D. 606, of which Ella king of Sussex was the first, and Cealwin, 
the second. It is not known how the title was obtained by the difl^- 
ent sovereigns who held it 
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of Wessex in a. d. 800, resolved to profit by the arts of 
government wfaich he had learned ; and taking advantage 
of every occasion that arose from the distracted state of 
some of the other kingdoms^ succeeded before his death in 
asserting the supremacy of his own over all the rest. But 
although Egbert made Wessex the predominant power in 
the island, it was neither he, nor even Alfred the Great,' 
but Athelst&n, grandson of the latter, and son of Edward 
the Elder, who rose to be the first monarch of England.* 

§ 71. The Saxons being pagans, and worshipers of 
Woden at the time of their invasion of Britain, destroyed 
all the monuments of Christianity that were found upon 
the island within the range of their conquests. Hence we 
find among them an entire ignorance both of the precepts 
and practices of our divine religion. But Gregory the 
Great, before he had ascended the papal chair, became 
very much interested in the nation from the surpassing 
beauty of some Anglo-Saxon youths whom he saw exposed 
for sale on one occasion in the markets of Rome, and after 
he had been chosen as head of the church, he determined 
to employ every means to effect the conversion of the peo- 
ple. Accordingly, in a. d. 596, he dispatched Augustine, 
with a number of other monks, in all about forty, upon 
a mission to the island, where they arrived the following 
year, taking with them interpreters from among the Franks, 
probably because Ethelbert king of Kent, and " Bretwalda," 
to whom they appear to have been directed, had married 
Bertha, a Frankish princess, and herself a Christian. Being 
received with kindness by Ethelbert, and allowed to pro- 

• Neither Egbert and his immediate saceessors, nor even Alfred the 
Great, adopted any other title than that of " king of the West-Saxons/' 
— " West'Seaxna eyning." 

* " Totiiis Angliae monarchiam primus Anglo-Saxonum obtinuit 
Edebtanas," says Alured of Beverley, as quoted by Mr. Turner.^ 
BisL of the Anglo-SaxoM, ?oI. i., B. III., Chap. XL, note 6. 
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mulgate their doctrines, they soon succeeded in drawing over 
several of those to whom they addressed themselves, to the 
faith of Christ, and before long, the king himself, who re- 
ceived the rite of baptism. Ethelbert, however, would al- 
low no compulsion to be used towards any of his subjects ; 
but in the course of a few years he had the satisfaction of 
seeing large numbers follow his example, an event to which 
the blessed St. Gregory had always looked forward as the 
consummation of his earthly happiness. From Kent the 
Gospel was carried into Essex, then subject to the former 
kingdom, but governed by Sabert, nephew to Ethelbert on 
the side of his sister, and although banished from both 
sovereignties by their successors, it was shortly reinstated, 
never more to be superseded by pagan rites. About a. d. 
628, Christianity was also introduced into East-Anglia and 
Wessex, and in a. d. 655, into Mercia, after which diffusion 
it began to spread more or less rapidly in the other king- 
doms, whither zeal and accident had carried it, 

§ 72. From the introduction of Christianity among the 
Anglo-Saxons, may be dated the rise of their written liter- 
atuie ; for although there is every evidence that characters 
— the Runic — were in use among them, as among all the 
early Teutonic peoples, still they were never employed for 
any extensive purpose — never for any thing else than to 
commemorate some leading event, or for funeral inscrip- 
tions. The poem of Be6wulf, the Scdp^s jExcursian, and 
other compositions of the same character, may be older, 
but the Laws of Ethelbert are probably the first Anglo- 
Saxon production handed down to us, which was ever 
committed to writing.* 



* Even if the poem of Bedwalf was composed in the days of Hen- 
j^ist, as some think, we need not conclude that it was at once committed 
to writing, as it may have been preserved in the memory of minstrels, 
and thus handed down to later times, like the Homeric Rhapsodies, 
and all literary productions in the early unlettered stage of a people. 
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{ 73. The language which the Jutes, Saxons, and An^es carried 
with them into Britain, was that form of the Grermanic known as 
the Anglo-Saxon, the nohle foundation of our highly-improved 
speech. What shades of difference existed in the dialects spoken 
l^ these several peoples, we are unaUe to say ; but a comparison 
of the Laws of Ethelbert with other mcmuments that have de- 
scended to us, would lead us to infer that they were very slight. 
Besides, if there were any at first, it is probable that they became 
generally effiiced upon the West-Saxon supremacy, so that npth- 
mg more remained than such verbal variations as are incident 
to every language in an unsettled state. Those differences of 
dialect which we afterwards find, proceeded from causes that 
(grated subsequently to the invasion and subjugation of the 
Britons. 

} 74. There is nothing that shows the extent and entireness of 
a conquest so much as the substitution of the language of the 
conquerors for that of the conquered. The degree of the one is 
always the index of the other, and hence no conquest could have 
been more thorough than that of Britain by the Anglo-Saxons, 
since these not only changed local names in most instances as 
their, arms progressed, but refused the adoption of any terms from 
the native idiom. Hardly does a Britannic synonym appear on 
the surface of the Anglo-Saxon, so that if the conquerors had 
continued as^ they began, instead of turning their arms against 
each other, the remnants of the Kymric and Keltic would soon 
have been blotted out entirely from among the languages of the 
earth. 

5 76. Pure Anglo-Saxon, the language of Alfred the Great 
and of Abbot Aelfric, of the poet Caedmon and in general of the 
Saxon Chronicle, is that form which obtained before the Danish 
invasions, in every part of the island, and always in the southern, 
or the Saxon and Jutish divisions. It must therefore be regarded 
as the parent of the English Proper in contradistinction to that 
of the Lowland Scottish dialect, a rank which no one will deny 
to the former, at the same time bearing in mind that the founda- 
tion of the latter early became subject to foreign influences, and 
remained under them for a much longer period.^ 



* EdHions of the foUowing specimens of the Anglo-Saxon literature 
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{ 76. It may not be amiss to observe in this place that no lan- 
guage ever possessed greater capabilities, or more powers of de- 
velopment, so as to become fully adequate for all the purposes of 
human speech, than the Anglo-Saxon; and in saying this we 
only express a leading characteristic of the Teutonic tongues in 
general. The Anglo-Saxon, too, appears to us as one of the 
most original forms of language, not only containing words which 
from their formation and sounds we would be almost disposed to 
regard as {uimeval, but constructed throughout of elements defi- 
nite as well as significant, and combining with such regularity as 
to constitute one beautiful and harmonious whole. We do not 
make this assertion at random or from prejudice, but in accordance 
with a full conviction of the judgment, after close study and 

have been ifisued from the press at vaziouB times, beginning with a. d. 
1567 : " Aelfric's Sermon of the Paschal Lamb f the '< Civil and Ec- 
clesiastical Laws of the Anglo-Saxons," in one edition of which are 
added, " the Laws of Edward I. and of Henry I., in Latin, and those 
of William the Conqueror in Norman-French ;" the " Gospels of the 
Four Evangelists," in one case with tbe Moeso-Grothic version ; *< Ael- 
fric's Treatise concerning the Old and New Testaments ;" a " Para- 
phrase of the Psalms of David ;*' " King Alfred's Version of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo-Saxons ;" " Caedmon's Poetical 
Paraphrase of the Book of Genesis and other Parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures •" " Aelfric's Latin Grammar for the Use of Anglo-Saxon 
Youths;" the "Saxon Chronicle," continued to a. n. 1154, but in 
genuine Saxon only as far down as a. d. 1079 or 1100 ; " Aelfric*8 
Heptateuch, Book of Job, and Gospel of Nicodemus, with a Fragment 
of the story of Judith, the latter in Dano-Saxon (?) ;" " King Alfred's 
Version of Boethius, De Consolatione Pkilosophiae ;" "Aelfric's 
Homily on the Birthday of St Gregory ;" " King Alfred's Version of 
the Histories of Orosius ;" " King Alfred's Will ;" " Bedwulf, an 
Epic, and other Poems ;" " Miscellaneous Poetry," by Conybeare ; 
the " Meuologium, or Poetical Calendar of the Anglo-Saxons ;" the 
" Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story of Apollonius of Tyre," upon which 
Shakspeare's Pericles is founded ; the " Codex Exoniensis," a collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon poetry from a MS. in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter; besides numerous detached productions belong- 
ing to the language. But there is much that remains to be brought to 
light 
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thorongh investigation, carried as &r as oiir limited opportimities 
would allow. 

§ 77. It was in the year a. d. 787, and therefore prior 
to the reign of Egbert, that the Northmen, especially the 
Danes, who had succeeded to the naval depredations of the 
Saxons in the countries bordering upon the German Ocean, 
made their first appearance off the coasts of Britain. From 
that time they commenced a series of systematic operations 
against the island, at first for the sake of plunder, and 
finally in order to effect settlements, if not to compass the 
entire reduction of the Anglo-Saxon name, until under the 
heroic Bagnar Lodbrog, lord of the Danish Isles, and after- 
wards under his brave but fierce sons, the last object came 
very near being attained. They prevailed against the Angle 
kingdoms, which they laid waste in every direction, and, 
still later, conducted by the famous Hastings, would have 
met with the same success against Kent and the Saxons, 
if they had not been eventually opposed by the superior 
genius of the great Alfred. This prince, the ornament of 
his age, the successful warrior, and both the patron and 
cultivator of letters, not only broke the force of the attacks 
which particularly threatened himself, but by weakening 
the power of the Anglo-Danish sovereigns, prepared the 
way for its complete annihilation in the two next generations. 
The Danish conquest, however, continued long enough in 
the north to affect to some extent, both the population and 
the language of that part of the island. And if we may 
venture an opinion on the subject, over high authorities, we 
would say that the name " England," or " Engla-land" — th^ 
land of the Angles, or the Angles' -land, was first generally 
employed by them to denote the whole territory comprised 
within the Anglo-Saxon conquest.* 



' Before the period to which we have referred, we find the two main 
appellativee, " Angle" and « Saxon," used indiflcriminately by those 
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{ 78. Tho Anglo-Saxon language having been equally estab- 
lished in its purity in the more northern parts of Britain as in the 
Saxon and Jutish kingdoms, by the first invaders, was afterwards 
extended, with the conquest of the country, throughout the Low- 
lands of Scotland, confining the Gaelic to the Highlands. Sub- 
sequently the Danish invasion set mostly in the same direction, 
and having taken a general and continued hold upon the Angle 
possessors of the soil, from the commixture of dialect which en- 
sued, arose what has been generally termed Dano-Saxon.^ Some 



bearing them, aod also a West-Saxou sovereign Btyliug himself 
** king of the West-Sazons," while at the same time he denominates 
his subjects " Englisce menu." So the country was in like manner 
called " Engla-land." But it was not until after the Danish conquests 
that the distinction between the difierent settlers was entirely abol- 
ished. 

We will here observe that the term " Anglo-Saxon'* is never found 
in the vernacular. It was constructed and employed by authors, 
eepecially foreign ones, who wrote in Latin. It was probably first 
carried to England from the continent, where the power of the 
Old Saxons was ever on the increase, whence " Saxon," usually in the 
most unportant or generic member of the compound, the second ; while 
contemplating the people from the island itself, the relative number of 
the Angles would give their name the preference as the national de- 
nomination. Hence, we may add, the designation of the " land" or 
eounlty by the Danes, particularly when we take into consideration 
that their first inroads were upon the Angle section. 

* Professor Rask intimates in the Preface to his Grammar, that the 
Anglo-Saxon was never so much affected by the laugnage of the 
Danish invaders as to justify the term Dano-Saxon, but at the same 
time he sets forth the opinion that there was such a reflexive influence 
from the island, as to lead to the corruption of sonie of the branches 
of the Old Norse. Now. a direct influeucp upon the idiom of a coun- 
try, especially when proceeding from numbens, must always operate 
with greater force than the contrary one. In the one case the forms 
of words become modified, while in the other, only words themselves 
and peculiarities of expression are adopted. Again, if the learned pro- 
fessor had sought for the true cause of the corruption to which he re- 
fers, he might have found it in the early Gothic invasion of Sweden, 
and in the incorporation of a large portion of the remaining Jutes, oi 
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have supposed from the number of Scandinavian terms, we will 
not say forms y in the Lowland Scottish, that an invasion of the 
soQth of Scotland by Northmen took place in times pri<M' to the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of the island ; but for such an opinion there 
is no other support, and we need not refer the introduction of 
those terms to an era more remote than the entrance of the first 
Danish settlers.* Besides, were the Scandinavians either able or 
disposed to undertake such distant expeditions in an age when 
their own country was still comparatively unpopulated, and their 
power so little developed that even in the beginning of the fifth 
century after Christ, they hardly dared attempt settlements upon 
the shores of Jutland in sight of their own coasts ? The cause 
which afterwards drove the sea-kings and vi-kings forth to plun- 
der and seek new homes, excess of population, had not yet begun 

Gotas, by the Danes, apon their conqaest, or rather their occapation 
of Ey-Grotaland, as well as of North Jutland. Hence the Old None, 
which was carried even at a later day into Iceland, not having come 
under any immediate inilaences of the kind by Germanic inroads upon 
Norway, was maintained in more parity, although there was nearly 
the same reflexive influence upon that country, chiefly from England, 
as upon Denmark. Bat that an acquaintance with the poetic and 
mythologic literature of the Anglo-Saxons, by the Scandinavians, 
tended very much to mould their own, there can be no ground for 
doubt 

' Dr. Jamiesou is one of those who would deduce the Lowlund 
Scottish both originally and primarily from a purer and nobler source 
than the Anglo-Saxon, and for that purpose he resorts to the Scandi- 
navian dialects ! But does the Scottish possess any of those peculi- 
arities which distinguish the Scandinavian from the Grermanic family 
of languages, and of which we have given some instances in ^ 34 ? 
And even if its origin could be traced to the former division of the Teu- 
tonic, why should the source he deemed either purer or nobler? because, 
forsooth, it is more Gothic 7 which seems to be the idea. We think, 
however, that we have shown that the Groths were neither Scandina- 
vians, nor the Scandinavians Groths. We must regard the Doctor's 
Dictionary, or rather " Idiotieon," of the Scottish Language, learned 
as it is, and valuable in some respects, as one of those effusions which 
Scottish spleen sometimes delights in casting forth against whatever is 
comected with the people of the sister kingdom, and their history. 

8 
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to operate', nor do we see it actlDg in full force until the days of 
Racial Lodbrog." 

§ 79. In the second year of the reign of Ethelred, whose 
accession to the throne of England dates from a. d. 978, 
the Danes, who had not molested the shores of the island 
since the days of Alfred and his immediate successors, 
ventured to make their reappearance. Being ignomin;oas- 
ly bought off, they stayed their depredations for some 
time, but afterwards entered upon their contemplated hos- 
tilities, in the prosecution of which they were assisted by 
treachery on the part of those who had been appointed to 



* Upon this subject we give the sentiments of Mr. Turner, who de- 
rives his authority from Snorre Sturleson's Ynlinga Saga, and who, 
in speaking especially of Sweden, says : " Sweden had not a very ex- 
tensive population till after the beginning of the eighth century. In 
the preceding age it was so full of woods and deserts, that it required 
many days' journey to pass over them. The father of Ingialld exert- 
ed himself to convert many forests and heaths into arable laod. He 
made roads through parts which no human foot had explored ; and by 
bis wise industry, great extents of country were adorned for the first 
time by the cottages, corn, and people, of a flourishing cultivation. 
This part of the continent was, however, still so little peopled, that 
Olaf, the son of Ingialld, flying from Ivar, in the eighth century, 
found the country, from the west of the kingdom of Upsal to the Veu€ r 
lake, an uninhabited forest. By the ax and by fire he cleared the 
regions about the river, which runs into the lake ; and the province 
and kingdom of Vermaland under his auspices arose. It was not until 
the ninth contury, that Jamtia and Helsingia, the two northern prov- 
inces of Sweden, received a permanent colony. Men flying from the 
tyranny of the preponderant sovereign, levelled the woods and spread 
themselves over the district. It seems to have been general through- 
out the north, that the interior parts of every country were wild soli- 
tudes. The sea-coasts were peopled ; but as the natives undervalued 
agriculture, the adventurous spirits plunged into piracy, and the rest, 
addicted to hunting and pasturage, made few efforts to remove the 
frightful forests and extensive marshes which everywhere forbade th«»r 
occupation." — Hist of the AnglO'Saxons, vol. I., B. IV., chap. i. 
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4f ddend the country. In a. d. 994, they appeared in still 
greater force under Svein, — at that time an exile from his 
doimmons, — assisted by Olaf, king of Norway, when the 
same means -was employed to get rid of them as on the 
former occasion. But in a. d. 1001, they returned again 
to exact tbe purchase of a peace, a requisition which a 
weak sovereign, tlie detestation of his subjects, was fain to 
comply with ; and in the following year, by the advice of 
evil counsellors, Tvas enacted that tragedy, the massacre (^ 
the Banes throughout the realm, which ended in the most 
direful consequences to the whole of England. The imme- 
diate result was the invasion and conquest of the kingdom 
by Svein, and the establishment of a dynasty in his own 
fanuly, which, by producing a division of power, finally led 
to a competition between Harold the Second, a son of Earl 
G6dwin and descendant of Svein by the female line, and 
William Duke of Normandy, for the EngUsh crown. What- 
ever merit the claims of William may have had, success 
made good his pretensions, and by the death of Harold at 
the battle of Hastings, in a. d. 1 066, England finally passed 
under the Norman dominion. 

§ 80. By some the Norman conquest has been consid- 
ered a blessing to England, but the evils which it removed 
-were far less than the calamities that it carried in its train ; 
and when we reflect upon the misfortunes which it entailed 
on the country, the comparative state of barbarism into 
which it plunged society, and the check which it gave to 
the rising literature of the nation, we cannot but regard the 
good that grew out of it as altogether overrated by histo- 
rians. Besides, the principle of the same good already 
existed in the Anglo-Saxon mind, and would have devel- 
oped itself in the common order of things. But the Nor- 
man conquerors were too few in number to affect the stam- 
ina of the existing population to any great extent, or to 
ehasige the most important and highly-prized of the civil 
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institutions of the kingdom, — institutions which were inter- 
woven with the genius of the people, and to attempt to 
eradicate which would have been extremely injudicious as 
well as unsafe ; and hence, in a few generations, when the 
cirusades, and other causes connected with them, had less- 
ened the superincumbent weight, we perceive the Anglo- 
Saxon element reappearing in ail its pristine vigor. The 
final blending of the interests of the conquerors and of the 
conquered, and therefore of the people themselves, hv a 
general system of intermarriages, was not consummated 
until the times of Henry II. and Richard I., if not until 
about the period of the accession of Henry III., in a. d. 
1216, which constitutes an era in the history of England. 

{ 81. After the Conquest, the Norman leaders or nobles occu- 
pied their strongholds, surrounded with bands of armed retainers, 
who were careful only of maintaining the authority of their lords, 
being well aware that their own powers and employment depend- 
ed upon its preservation. A similar feature was presented by 
Neustria, when subjugated by the ancestors of the same people, 
and by Gaul in general after it had passed under the dominion of 
the Franks and others of the Germani, as already noticed. In 
such a state of things, there would unavoidably eidst at first but 
little intercourse between the conquerors and those whom they 
had subjected, and whatever might be requisite, would be neces- 
sarily conducted through the medium of a new and factitious form 
of speech made up of essentials common to both, — a form of speech, 
or an idiom composed not so much of words themselves, adopted 
from either side according to caprice, or fieincy, as of their stems, 
and having the loss of terminations, and the abandonment of in- 
flections supplied by means of prepositions and auxiliaries. An 
idiom of the kind in the outset would be extremely meager, but 
as the two peoples using it became more intimately united, their 
respective languages, following the same principle as at the be- 
ginning, would gradually amalgamate with each other, presenting 
anomalies in many cases, but in general harmonious. Such is the 
history of all intermediate tongues and compound languages, and 
such would appear to have been the original formation of the 
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English, the process being a slight modification of the Anglo- 
Saxon by the Danish form of the Old Norse, and subsequently, of 
that gradation — shall we say, as regards the two periods, in the 
descending scale ? — ^by the Norman-French.* 

} 8!^. But the formation of the English language having been 
commenced in the way we have said, its construction in the sec- 
ond stage from the Anglo-Saxon* was owing less to the Norman 
element in the population of the country, than to the influence of 
writers ; or how else can we account for the fact that the Lowland 
Scottish in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries* resembled it 
so much, as it is disclosed to us during the same period, that we 
can safely pronounce the one to have been almost identical with 
the other ? Now it is well known that Scotland was not conquered 
by the Normans, nor did it ever fall under their sway, or even 

* What Sir Walter Scott states iu his Ivanhoe, as quoted by my 

learned friend in his Introduction to the " Grammar of the An^o- 

Saxon Language," coald not have proceeded from any inferiority in 

the Anglo-Saxou, which at the time of the Conqaest was indeed a far 

more cultivated language than the Norman-French, besides being more 

original, and which, in the age of Richard Coeur de Lion, was fast 

Efaining the ascendency over its' antagonist. It was natural that the 

Normans, as conquerore, and as a matter of convenience, should con- 

tiane to ase their vernacular, and in using it, employ their own terms 

in preference to others — terms which in the said cases they applied 

alike to the animal on the table and in the field, Btqil, or pen. The 

distinction made between "ox" and "beef," "calf" and "veal," 

" swine" or " hog" and " pork," and the like, was evidently subsequent, 

and proceeded from the final blending of the two peoples, and in some 

slight degree of the two lauguages. The Saxon Xmnb, however, never 

yielded to the Norman agneau, even on the table. 

* The period daring which our language may be said to have passed 
into its second stage from the Anglo-Saxon, and to have become prop, 
perly English, is that intervening between the accession of Henry II. 
ia A. D. 1154, and the reign of Henry III. In the reign of Richard I. 
the influence of the Norman began to be especially felt, from the 
closer contact into which the two peoples composing the kingdom 
were brought. 

* The eariiest specimen of the Lowland Scottish belongs to the lat- 
ter part of the 13th, if not to the middle of the 14th century. 

8* 
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pass under their influence ; and unless we suppose an extensive 
migration to that part of the island from England, after the Eng- 
lish was formed) and consequently long after the Conquest, of 
which there is no evidence, we must conclude that the same pro- 
cess which we have described as taking place in the production 
of intermediate idioms, occurred in the north solely from the Norse, 
as in the south from this and the Norman-French combined. But 
as nearly nine-tenths of the new tongue in England upon its 
foundation was Saxon, and, as we have intimated, it was chiefly 
owing to writers, those of the Walloon school, which had been 
flourishing at the court of Normandy for some time before the in- 
vasion of the island,' that so many Norman-French words were 
transfused into it, we may reasonably infer, from the popularity 
of the same school at the court of Scotland, after it had been car- 
ried into the adjoining kingdom, that the dialect of that country 
would receive corresponding additions. It is true that such a 
modified form of the common language as the writings of the pe- 
riod to which we have referred exhibit, could have been wholly 
intelligible at the time the innovations were made, only to the 
foreign aristocracy and their immediate dependants, from whom 
it would naturally pass to others connected with them by various 
and constantly-recurring circumstances, a means by which alone 
all languages, especially in the unlettered state of society, are pre- 
served both in their originality and purity. But comparatively 
pure Anglo-Saxon continued to be used in Britain, as the Saxon 
Chronicle bears evidence, simultaneously with the Norman, for 
upwards of a hundred years after the Conquest, from which time 
it began to assume a more barbarous form, by some styled Semi- 
Saxon,^ and by others, Norman-Saxon, finally settling down into 
Old English. The original tongue, however, was preserved by 
the lower classes, in general more or less unchanged, but in the 



* The Walloon school preceded the Proven (al by some considerable 
time, since William, Count of Poitiers, and Raymond, Count of Tou- 
louse, " the earliest troubadours of eminence," did not flourish until 
A. D. 1071 and 1092. 

* Semi-Saxon in the form of words, for so the term must be under- 
stood as having reference. In that sense Norman-Saxon would ex- 
press the same idea. 
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Qaoal ungiammatical and continually declining state into wluch any 
idiom in their keeping will eventnally fall, and at this day exhibits 
all the shapes of dialectic variations. Perhaps the Lowland Scot- 
tish has handed down as many genuine Anglo-Saxon forms and 
Boonds, as any of the local and sectional diversities of the Eng- 
lish. 

{ 83. The third stage in the formation of the English was dis- 
tingaished hy the abandonment of Norman-French words,' and the 
incorporation of others upon the Saxon element* derived imme- 
diately from the Latin, and adopted likewise from the Greek, as 
well as from many of the tongues of modem Europe, both Roma- 
nic and Teuton. A compound has thus been effected remarkable 
for force and beauty of expression ; and when a further modifica- 
tion of the orthography of the new ingredients, so far as they re- 
main opposed to the genius of the ancient element in that respect, 
shall have taken place, as also an amendment of the kind in many 
words belonging to the same element, the pronunciation of which 
has become changed in the lapse of time, few languages will sur- 
pass our own in analogy of form, and in all those qualities which 



' A great many words adopted into English, and thought to be de- 
rived immediately from the Norman-French, can be traced directly to 
the Latin ; but even following the gaidauce of Dr. Johnson, who in 
general is very incorrect in his deriTations, and since whose day the 
principles of philology have been more closely investigated, we shall 
find that the nomber originating in that source is comparatively small. 
Of late years we have received a full share of French words, and it is 
much to be regretted that those vHiich have fixed their claims upon us, 
could not have undergone the moulding process through which their 
predecessoxB passed. We should then have fewer anomalies in our 
cnthography. Bouquet, fo^ instance, if we must needs have the word, 
would be written either booeay, or bocay, forms certainly more pleas- 
mg to the Anglican eye ; and the " Wolverine" would no longer read 
to the wondering " Hooeier,'* that " buckets (bouquets) of flowers" 
were cast at the feet of a Fanny Ellsler. 

' The number of words in English unquestionably of Saxon origin, 
bnt not ai^aring iu any Anglo-Saxon Dictionary in their native 
dTMi, from not being found in those works in the language whieh 
have oome down lo nsy is very great 
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constitute hannony.* There is certainly no form of human speech 
before which a higher destiny lies open. 

VI. The Sauromatian, Sarmatian, or Slavonic. 

§ 84. The Sauromatiariy Sarmatian, or Slavonic. This was 
the sixth great race which entered Europe, and passed from 
the more northern regions of Central Asia. The territory 
over which it had spread in the time of Ptolemy, extended 
from the eastern confines of Germania to the unknown 
countries beyond the Rha, and was divided by the Tanais 
into Sarmatia Europea, and Asiatica ; but in its fullest ex- 
tent, after its limits had been pushed further south upon 
the migration of the peoples composing the Gothic confed- 

' The American people owe a debt of gratitude to their einineat 
lexicographer, the late Dr. Noah Webster, for hiB labors in the im- 
provement of the English orthography. But although he has expunged 
many barbarismB from the language in that respect, much still remains 
to be done ; and we confidently look forward to the timO) when the 
system upon which he proceeded will be fully carried out, even if it 
should lead to as marked a difference between the external features of 
the common tongue q>oken in this country and in Great Britain, as 
between the political and civil institutions of the two countries. And 
as we now admire the fair and simple form of our institutions, so 
would we then take pleasure in contemplating the perfect symmetry 
and beauty of our noble language. It must not be inferred, 'however, 
that we would advocate any system which might tend to destroy all the 
analogies of the tongue as handed down to us by our forefathers. 

Since the foregoing paragraph was penned, we perceive that the 
heirs of Dr. Webster, in republishing his works, have deviated consid- 
erably from his principle. They might have added to his system, or 
even placed the new and the old in juxtaposition with each other, but 
it is questionable whether they had the moral right to alter any thing. 

Besides, it could not be expected that the errors of centuries would 
be abandoned in the space of a few years, although it is well known 
that his improvements, or rather corrections, in the orthography of our 
language, were gradually obtaining both in this country and in Great 
Britain. But his system is destined to be carried out by otheza. 
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eracy, it Gomprehended wbat is now a part of Turkey in 
Europe, of Anstria, and of Prussia, Poland, Lithuania, Russia 
Proper, little Tartary, Astrackhan, Orenburg, and other 
portions of the Muscovite Empire. This race in its advance 
westward, evidently moved, as the incursion of the Massa- 
getae proves, in the rear of the Skythic stock, by which its 
progress was checked, and its foremost waves afterwards 
thrown back. The position occupied, however, in compar- 
atively remote times, by some of its divisions, such as the 
Agathyrsi, Budini, Geloni, Bastamae, Roxolani, and others, 
would indicate a movement across the Tanais almost sim- 
ultaneously with that of the Skythae, but above them, 
and more in the direction of the Finnish settlements, 
which likewise ultimately arrested its progress in the 
northwest. Distinguished already in many respects, with 
a steady advance in the career of improvement, the Slavo- 
nic family of nations has still a boundless prospect of great- 
ness before it.* 

{ 85. Both the position and the character of the Slavonic dia^ 
lects, or of the divisions of them, correspond precisely with what 
we would naturally expect from the movement of the race in its 
various branches, as well as from its history in general. Situated 
in the extreme west, in the first order of the migration, we find 

' Shoufd the Slavonic peoples ever contemplate the extension of 
tbeir name, it is to be hoped that they will move in the direction of 
Turkey, a crusade against Mohammedanism. There is a vitality in 
the race which must lead to its expansion, if not in one direction, in 
another ; but in case it assume a westerly tendency, it will remain 
with Germany to oppose a firm barrier to its progress, — a barrier which 
could be presented only by the unity that the reconstruction of the 
Empire would give. Republicanism for Germany, as for other coun- 
tries in Europe, must ever be an illusion. It is a system of govern- 
ment which cannot be adopted without regard to local and other cir- 
cumstances. In this country, the experiment of self-government is still 
proWematieal ; it has yet to stand the test of a dense population, with 
one elasB disafiected and at war with another. 
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the Lithuanian^ Lettont and EstKonian spdten in Lithuania and 
Courland, and descended of the primitive Pruczey now extinct, 
but said to have contained, as the two derivatives mentioned tes- 
tify, all those elementaiy forms which would connect it with the 
Samkrit, and which appear more or less in every dialect of the 
same family. Next, following the direction which offsets from 
the main body, by a fiivorable combination of circumstances, would 
be led to take, we observe the Bohemian, with the kindred Slooak 
of Hungary, the Polish, the Wende, and the Sorabian ; and 
lastly the Old Slavonic, the language of the Roxolani especially, 
still in use at the beginning of the ninth century, but now only 
ecclesiastical, to which has succeeded as the national idiom, the 
rich, harmonious, and highly-cultivated Russian, holding as close- 
ly-related dialects the Servian, Croatian^ and Winde, spoken 
within the Turkish and Austrian Empires, and impregnated with 
Turkish and German forms. These three branches of the ancient 
Slavonic or Sarmadan might be respectively termed the Lithua- 
nian, Bohemian, and Russian, though styled by some the Letton^ 
Tchekhe, and Servian, 

VII. The Turkish. 

§ 86. The Turkish, The seventh important inroad made 
upon Europe from Asia was by the Turks, who, passing 
from the plains of Tartary, overran the most of the coun- 
tries previously conquered by the Saracens, and by the 
capture of Constantinople in a. d. 1453, saw themselves 
masters of all the possessions and dependencies of the 
Greek Empire. Subsequently they endeavored to extend 
their arms further westward, but were compelled to fall back 
from before the same iron rampart from which the lance 
of the Slavon rebounded, and against which we have be- 
held the sword of the God of War found upon the steppes 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, and delivered to Attila for the scourge 
of the nations, shiver and fall harmless to the ground.* 

* Said to have been picked up by a -shepherd, and paosed over to 
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The dominion which they established is now fast declining, 
and it remains to be seen whether the power that promises 
to arise from its ruins, will receive its controlling principle 
from a Slayonic, a German, or a Greek source * 

{ 87. The language spoken by the Twks ccmsistB of Tartar 
elements, .with Persicy Arabic, and other foreign ingredients im- 
bibed from the conquest of more civilized nations. It is owing to 
this cause that so much irregularity obtains in its structure — 
irregularity which can only be removed by the passage to a high 
state of cultivation. 

} 88. The influence of the Turkish upon the Romaic was 
not so important as it would have been, if the marked difference 
of religion had not kept the conquerors and the conquered so far 
apart, a cause which we have seen operating in the Spanish pe- 
ninsula witli nearly the same effect. Were the Turks of Europe 
now to become Christians, or the Greeks among them Moham- 
medans, a new idiom in the course of time would probably be tlie 



Attila. This conqueror of a hundred peoples styled himself, or was 
styled, *< Gode-giesel," the Scourge of Ood. 

' It is evident that that prineiple must be Slavonic, as there is not 
•officieat life'blood in the Greek nation, and the tendency of the Ger> 
man is on the side of Italy, now as ever heretofore. The colonization 
of any of the Mediterranean conntries by the French people, is a thingr 
out of the question. The French are not adapted for colonists, no 
more than they are for conquerors. They may attempt settlements 
opon a new soil, but they will ere long abandon them, or dwindle 
away themselves ; they may overrun a country, but they can never 
snbdne it ; they cannot ingraft themselves upon the existing popula- 
tion. What inroad have they made upon Italy, as often as they have 
crossed the Alps 1 While these pages are going to press, we regard 
the nation as having almost reached that point of political degradation 
at which, when a people arrives, they are only fit to be conquered ; 
and it becomes a question in the law of nations, whether a neighbor 
that has proved itself incorrigibly troublesome, ought not to be seve^ly 
dealt with by one or more of sterner mould. Something of the kind 
seems to be required as a matter of self-defence, and would be sanc- 
tioned by the law of natme, as in the case of mdividuais. 
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result Far the evidence of sach a result on a limited scale, we 
have only to cast onr eyes upon Albania. The Wallachiany 
or dialect of Wallachia, has been more affected by Slavonic in- 
fluences. 

§ 89. The progress of the Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, es- 
pecially of the Teutonic peoples, in the scale of nations, ex- 
tending over an immense space of time, is one of vronderful 
interest. Possessed of a force of character naturally in- 
domitable, of a spirit of enterprise latterly almost prover- 
bial, no obstacles however great have successfully opposed 
their advance. In the dim light of remote times we have 
a glimpse of them setting forth from the foot of the Him- 
malehs at the head of their race, and finally impressing 
their name upon Asia, while Egypt learns to dread their 
sway. Having entered Europe and come into collision 
with the Kelt and Eimber, by whom their course in the 
west is diverted until the waves of the ocean present a 
further barrier to them, they are lost sight of for a period 
in the rise and predominance of other tribes of the power- 
ful brotherhood to which they belong. Emerging from 
obscurity several centuries afterwards, while their kindred 
peoples are laying prostrate the power of Rome, we find 
them waging an exterminating war upon their former 
antagonists on another soil, and laying the foundation 
of an independent empire, whose star can hardly yet be 
said to have culminated. In Britain, indeed, we behold 
them now arrived at a degree of eminence that Home in 
her proudest days would have envied, — an eminence that we 
would pronounce unsurpassable, did not the future, faintly 
foreshadowed by the past and the present, open a vista for 
their colonies transplanted to the shores of this continent, in 
which visions of still brighter glory arise. A giant in youth 
— ^in infancy, shall we say ? — what will not the American 
branch be in the vigor of manhood, unfettered as it is, in 
the career which its inherent destiny has assigned it, and, 
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in bdng unfettered, capable of deTeloping powers to over- 
awe the world V But let the two divisions of the Anglo- 
Saxon name only remain upon terms of amity, the one in 
its retrograde movement of conquest to meet the rising 



^ Then is something morally sublime in the advance of the Ameri- 
can people westward. The frontier settlements of the country have 
hitherto been pushed forward at the rate of seventeen miles a year 
along the whole line ; but the present outbreak with Mexico will 
probably give such an impulse to emigration as will carry it without 
delay to the shores of the Pacific : and as the Anglo-Saxon has never 
been known to retrace his steps, we may also expect the advance to- 
wards the southwest to be equally accelerated. The real invasion of 
the leas densely settled States of Mexico, the inva«on with the ax and 
the plow, will soon follow the success of our arms, even if the return 
of peace does not bring along with it a large accession of territory to 
our national domain, as it is enough that the country has been once 
entered and disclosed to American enterprise. Perhaps the present 
war is the commencement of a war of races ; if so, that portion of the 
Mexican population not absorbed by us, may in the end be coufiued to 
a part of the country comparatively as small as that occupied at the 
present time in Britain by the descendants of its ancient inhabitants. 

Fanaticism may try every means to oppose a barrier to the progress 
of a portion of the American people, with their " peculiar institution," 
Bonthwestward, but in vain. Established in one generation, in the next 
it would become but a barrier of sand< To an observant eye, the ten- 
dency of the whole colored population of the country is in that direction. 
Let it take its course, and it will finally become blended with the mixed 
races of Southern Mexico and Central America, or pass over to the 
Islands ; throw back the tide, and you eventually endanger both the 
present slaveholding and non-slaveholding States of the Union. Let 
** masterly inactivity," to use the expression of a great American 
statesman — let " masterly inactivity" in this case work its due effect, 
and all will ultimately be right. It is the destiny of the African race 
to prepare the way in the march of civilization on the one side, as 
of the unsuccessful, disaffected, and reckless population, especially of 
the older States in which slavery does not exist, on the other. They 
are equally adapted as pioneers in the great movement, — the one, 
however^ requiring constant physical control, the other, only that con- 
tarf among themselves which a foelmg of mutual safety dictetes. 
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van, the other in its onward strides to catch his last rays, 
and their united influence, moral and political, will prove a 
blessing to the various families of the earth. They will 
thus ever continue emphatically what the Germanic name 
in general was pronounced to be in the days of Claudius 
Caesar, dbcus honosqus generis humani. 



APPENDIX. 



Mb. Turktbr suggests the opinion, from tracing back the 
genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon chieftains who derived 
their descent from Odin, that the emigration from the Ta- 
nsds to the north of Europe, in which he figures as the 
leader of the enterprise, took place in the latter part of the 
third century after Christ, and that it was no other than 
the famous Frankish return from the Euxine. The fol- 
lowing is his language upon the subject. " He (Odin) is 
usually placed before the Christian era ; but the Saxon 
genealogies make him above 200 or 300 years more recent. 
These are entitled to much notice, because the Saxon 
annals are far more accurate and precise than the Northern. 
They were also committed much earlier to writing. These 
make Cerdic, in 495, the ninth descendant from Odin, 
(Sax. Chron. 16 ;) Ida, in 547, the tenth, (Ibid. 19 ;) Ella, 
in 560, the eleventh, (p. 20.) If we reckon each genera- 
tion at twenty-five years, as a fair average, then, accord- 
ing to Cerdic's genealogy, Odin will be placed 270 after 
Christ ; according to Ida's, 290 a. c. ; according to Ella's, 
285 A. c. This position of Odin, by the Saxon chroniclers, 
has sometimes suggested to me the probability, that Odin's 
famous emigration from the Euxine, was no other than the 
daring voyage of the Franks from the Euxine, which oc- 
curred between 270 and 280 a. c, and which is stated 
before, p. 48. It is a coincidence, that Snorre places his 
first conquests in Saxony; for the Franks landed about 
Frisia, and immediately after that the eea. was covered 
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with Frankish and Saxon pirates. Odin is also said bj the 
Northern traditions to have fled from the Romans ; but no 
other fyight than the Frankish voyage is noticed by the 
Latin writers. The Saxon piracies show that the Frankish 
voyage gave a new impulse to society in the north."* — 
Hist, of tJte Anglo-Sax,, vol, /., B, IV., chap. /., note 7. 

If we might be allowed to build a theory upon the fore- 
going observations, we would say that the Scandinavians 
constituted one of the rear tribes of the Teutonic stock, and 
that their migration to the north of Europe was simultane- 
ous with the return of the Frankish colonists from the 
region of the Euxine.^ 

Historically and ethnically considered, such a theory 
would explain the gradual and comparatively late spread 



' After having given the Norwegian and Danish lines of kings from 
the Langfedgatal, Mr. Turner observes, vol. I., B. III., chap. iii. : 
" 'Phis Icelandic document inserts twenty -nine kings between Odin 
and Harald Hdrfagr, who acceded in a. d. 873. But twenty of these 
sovereigns perished violently, and therefore thirty years wouid be too 
large an average for every one. If we allow twenty years each for 
those who died by violence, and thirty for the other nine, this would 
station Odin about 203 years after the Christian era. 

" The same northern authority puts twenty-three kings between Odin 
and Raguar Lodbrog, wiso acceded about a. d. 812. As in these tur- 
bulent parts few Baltic kings died naturally, we cannot take a higher 
average for all than twenty-five years ; and this com|Kitation would 
place Odin about 237 yearft after Christ 

" Therefore, on the whole, we may consider Woden, or Odin, to have 
really lived and reigned in the north, and may place his real chronolo- 
gy as not earlier than 200, nor later than 300 years of the Christian 



era." 



^ Odin, after his emigration from the Tanais, is said to have re- 
moved out of the country of the Saxons, where it would seem that 
some of his descendants remained and afterwards figured in the con- 
quest of Britain, first to Fionia, one of the Danish Islands, and at a 
later day to Sweden. Odinsee, i. e. Odins-ey, or OditCa Isle, com- 
memorates his residence in Fionia. In Sweden he is reputed to have 
founded a city and built a temple. See also again ^ 48, note 1. 
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of tbe Scandinavians from the Danish Islands, and the 
shores of Scania, southward upon their Germanic kinsmen, 
»nd northward into the wilds of Sweden and Norway. But 
^ong with this consideration, it would necessarily be borne 
in mind that certain districts of the coasts of Scandinavia 
had long been more or less settled by Germani, offsets from 
whom, perhaps constituting the majority of the population, 
we have seen at a later day uniting with others, and pro- 
ceeding to the conquest of Southern Europe, and finally 
to that of Rome itself. In that case, those who remained 
behind would gradually become incorporated with the new 
invaders, and with them repel and completely subdue the 
reviving and now encroaching " giant-race," the " mere- 
steppers" of the interior: the "Eotenas, and Ylfe, and Or- 
ceas," JotuTis and Elves and Orks. — Bedvmlf, /., IL 223, 224. 
In a pliilological point of view, it would remove two 
great difficulties which meet the eye in the Scandinavian 
tongues — ^the existence of a passive form of the verb, and 
the sub -position of the definite article, not to mention the 
combination of both the subjective and objective states of 
the personal pronoim, as well as of the negative with the 
verb in the earlier poetic style — features which, among 
others, we have already pointed out as distinctively belong- 
ing to them. Neither a Finnic nor a Keltic or Kymric in- 
fluence could account for peculiarities of the kind, while 
they might with propriety be referred to the silent opera- 
tion of one, if not Caucasian strictly speaking, at least lying 
within the same geographical range, but still more eastern. 
And as it would require time to effect such a modification 
of the Germanic, it will be borne in mind that a period of 
eight or nine hundred years inter\'ened between the en- 
trance of the foremost Teutonic tribes into Europe and the 
migration of Odin. See also again § 34, along with notes 

4 and 5. 

9* 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONa 



AJbL, AbIatiT0 eaao. 

Ace., AccusatiT* ease. 

Adj., Adjective. 

Adr. Adverb. 

App., Appendix. 

Art , Article. 

Comp., Comparatire degree. 

Conj., Conjunction. 

Dat., Dative caae. 

Def., Definite. 

Defin., Definitive. 

Fern , Feminine gender. 

Fut., Future tense. 

Gen., Genitive case 

Ger., Gerund. 

Gloss., Glossary. 

Gram., Grammar, referring to the 

Author's. 
Id., id., Mfeni, the same, 
i. e., id est, that is. 
Imp., Imperative mood. 
Imperf., Imperfect tense. 
Ind.. Indicative mood. 
Indef., Indefinite, Indefinite tense. 
Inf., Infinitive mood. 
Inteij., Interjection. 
Interrog., Interrogative. 



Introd., IntroductkMH. 
Lat., Latin. 

Lit., literally. 

Mas., Masculine gender. 

Neut., Neuter gender. 

Nom., Nominative case. 

Num., Numeral. 

Obj., Objective case. 

p.. Perfect tense. 

Part., Participle. 

Ferf., Perfect, Perfect tense. 

Pers., Person, Personat 

Pluperf., Pluperfect tense. 

Flur., Plural number. 

^>s.. Positive degree. 

pp.. Perfect participle. 

Pref., Preface. 

Prep., Preposition. 

Pron., Pronoun. 

Rel., Relative. 

«c. teilieet, namely. 

Sec., Section. 

Sing., Singular number. 

Sub., Subjunctive mood. 

Sup., Superlatiye degree. 

v., vid., vide, see. 



X. B. In the translations into English, the employment of the Roman charac- 
ter denotes, in most cases, the want, and sometimes the absence of correspond- 
ing words in the original. And when propriety of expression, in any particular 
instance, has required the general sense to be given, a literal rendering either 
of the whole example or passage, or of any parts demanding elucidation, in- 
variably follows. 
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PABT L 

BBZiBOT WORDS AVD SBKTEirOBa 

SECTION I. ' 

THE ARTICILE6. 

§ 1. Se daeg. § 2. Se Haelend. § 3. Se sealm. § 4. 

Se wig. § 5. Se6 sawl. § 6. Se6 faemne. § 7. Se6 stemn. 

§ 8. Thaet ledn. § 9. Thaet sylen. § 10. Thaet wig. 

§11. Thaes telgan. § 12. Thaes steorran. § 13. Thaes 

rinces. § 14. Thaere 14re. § 16. Thaere saelthe. § 16. 

Thaare 14fe. § 17. Thaes le4fes. § 18. Thaes landes. 

§ 19. Thaes inddes. § 20. Th4m hl4fe. § 21. Thdm 

hUtforde. § 22. ThAm r6ce. § 23. Thaere sciran. § 24. 

Thafere wunde. 8 25. Thaere thearfe. § 26. Thdm safede. 

§ 27. Tham folce. 8 28. Th4m hedfde. 8 29. Thone 

wealL 8 30. Thone wealdend. 8 31. Thone stredm. 8 32. 

Tha lufe. § 33. Th4 sceawunge. § 34. Thd weorthnesse. 

§ 35. Thaet tempel. § 36. Thaet spell. § 37. Thaet setl. 

§ 38. iiy earme. § 39. Thaere Une. § 40. Thf st4ne. 

§ 41. Tha wuda. § 42. T^i gifa. § 43. Th4 ilcu. § 44. 

Tham brothra. § 45. Th4ra denena. § 46. Th4ra scipa. 

8 47. Th4m muntum. 8 48. Th4m c4rum. 8 49. Thdm 

sce^pum. §50. Th4m swordum. §51. Thdwegas. § 52. 

Th4 stowa. § 53. Th4 redf. § 54. Se mona. § 56. Seo 

sunne. § 56. Thaet wif. § 57. Se6 aercebiscop. § 68. The 

man. § 59. The leng. § 60. The lengten. § 61. The bet. 

§ 62. The swithor. § 63. The m4. § 64. The laes. §66. 

Tlufem g^yldan. § 66. "Ihaera n^na. g 67. That is. 
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§ 68. Se Petrus. § 69. Seo Maria. § 70. Thaene m6re. 
I 71. Si6 sme4ung. § 72. Thy wyrs. § 73. Thas w^te- 
nes. § 74. Th^ cyning. 



SECTION II. 

NOUNS. 

§ 1. Thaes cyninges dafel. § 2. Wmtres tid. § 3. Re- 
cedes hle6w. § 4. Faetes botm. § 5. Se6 lufu liges and 
le4suDge. § 6. Sw^tnes blostma. § 7. T6 gebeorge. § 8. 
Mid bl6de. § 9. Meolece and hanie. § 10. On rynum. 
§ 11. To w6ga gelaetum. § 12. F6t with f6t. § 13. On 
thaere b^c. § 14. T6 tMm f^dre. § 15. On thaere nihte. 

§16. Ofer thd fizas. S 17. Putifares d6htor tihaes sacer- 
des of thaere byrig. § 18. Ofer thd human Cedron. 
§ 19. Lac on oxon and on scedpon. § 20. Gemang wulfas. 
§21. Thaidra naegla faestnunge. § 22. Aet Pedridan 
muthan. § 23. T6 Pentecosten. § 24. Of Her6des an- 
wealde. § 25. Duna swioran. § 26. 0th Donu4 tb4 e4. 

§27. Betwux th4m miintum and Sicilia th4m ealonde. 
• • • • 

§ 28. Be-siithan Temese. § 29. On gesamnungum. § 30. 
Myrcna cyning. § 31. On Windles-oran. §32. On su- 
mere. § 33. Of Sod6m-wara wfn-earde. § 34. Bebodu 
and domas and 14ga. § 35. Ofer thone m6re. § 36. Fram 
Drihtnes menniscnysse. § 37. Mid searwum. § 38. R6- 
mana rice. § 39. Papa of R6me. § 40. Bisceop Siith- 
Seaxna mafegthe. § 41. T6 Marian. § 42. On swegle. 
§ 43. Of thaere dura. § 44. Be thaere giftan maegthe. 
§ 45. On ple6. § 46. Feores frofer. § 47. Moyses ae. 
§48. Of synnum, § 49. Ofer tM de6r. § 50. On sta- 
fum. § 61. Thurh snytro sp6d. § 52. Of Games cneor- 
isse. § 53. Of muthe le6na. § 54. On strengo the6d- 
scipes. § 56. Yldo beam. § 66. Mid mica ecgum. 
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§ 57. Witena gemot. § 58. Into ihae^ Fans6us huse. 
§ 59. Geswustrena beam. § 60. G16da fyres. § 61. On 
tMm w^stene Jud^ae. 8 62. Theoda riht. 8 63. Wae- 
tera sales. § 64. Biitan fisceran, and fugeleran, and hun- 
tan. § 65. Thaere modor cild. § 66. Raeswan herges. 
§ 61, 0th thone hneccan. § 68. On thaes theodnes byrig. 
§ 69. Mid h^rlingum. § 10. Hides man. g 71. For Ju- 
fan thaes theowd6mes. § 72. Int6 tham aerne. § 73. 

Anna se6 witegestre. § 74. With thim Cri8tenan-d6ine. 

§ 15. On th4m monthum. § 76. T6 tMm fre6l8e. § 77. 

On wfflace. § 78. Aet h4m. 



SECTION III. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 1. Gelic t^4m mangere. § 2. Of folcum tham stran- 
gestan. § 3. Aefter menniscum wisd6me. § 4. Dysgum 
monnum. § 5. Snellra werod. § 6. Mycelnes beofonlices 
weredes. § 7. Tha sciran waeter. § 8. On sraethne feld 
and runme. § 9. Sweg thaes sw^tan sanges. § 10. With 
tMm aglaecan. § 11. Se Arrianisca gedweolda. § 12. 
Mislices ble6s. § 13. Th4 maestan bl6d-g5'tas. § 14. 
Yldest burh-wara. § 15. Se fyrmesta and se betesta. 
§ 16. Haelethas heardmode. § 17. Thaet H41ige Gewrit. 
§ 18. Thaet m&re leoht. § 19. Stow waeteres waedla. 
§ 20. With t^m scortan hlisan. § 21. Anlicost fettum 
swinum. § 22. Mid hilgum theowd6me. § 23. 0th th4 
northmestan naessan. § 24. Wraeccan 14ste. § 25. For 
wederidre heortan thaes cyninges. § 26. Se an weald thfi.- 
ra yfelena. § 27. On thaere aerestan yldo. § 28. Th4 
gdstlican thearfan. § 29, On gedefre yldo. § 30. Ofer 
lichoman'lafenne and saenne, § 31. Of Laedene t6 Englis- 
oum. § 32. Mid lufwcndum m6de8 willan. § 33. Se6 
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h4lige meowle. § 84. On nearore life. § 85. Kethes mo- 
des mon. § 86. Curmelle se6 laesse. § 8*7. Dugetba 
gen6hra. . § 38. Thu goda theow and getiywa ! § 39. 
Fram th4m yldestan oth thone gingestan. § 40. Ythiende 
burne. § 41. On treowene thnih. § 42. Wifa wlitegost. 
§ 43. Beteran thegnas. § 44. In onlicnesse up-astigendra 
yselena. § 45. Wlitegum wfl(edum. § 46. Tunnan fulle 
falutres ik>th, § 47. T6 6cre alysnesse. § 48. Mid atoge- 
num swurde 



SECTION IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. Ic and thu. § 2. Tbissa yfela auther. § 3. Se be 
tb4m. § 4. Sum wif se6. § 5. £al thaet rice. § 6. Aef- 
ter thaere ylcan wisan. § 7. Manegum swylcum bigspei- 
lum. § 8. Aelc god tryw. § 9. On hwylcum anwealde ? 
§ 10. Be hyra synne. § 11. Ball tbat heo. § 12. Int6 
tbdm arce mid tb^. § 13. Mid beora totbum. S 14. T6 
bys swuran. § 15. Eallum tb4m tbe. § 16. Onaegtbere 
bealfe. § 17. N4bt me wana. § 18. Raest ealba ilrra 
geswinca. § 19. On tbone 6oan eard ussa saida. § 20. 
Mid usic. § 21. Be tbinum 4genum wille. § 22. Mid bis- 
sylfes mibt. § 23. Ongen byne-sylfne. § 24. Ofer eow- 
sylfe. § 25. T6 rae-sylfon. § ^6. B6 aenlipugum man- 
num. § 27. On tbinum breoste. § 28. For bis dgenre 
gecynde. § 29. Ifig the on stdne. § 30. Witb tbone 
waestm. § 31. Sum iungling. § 32. Witb min. § 33. 
Aegbwaetberes b4des. § 34. Thy daege. § 35. Fram 
ende oth otherne. § 36. Hwaet riimedlices othtbe micel- 
lices? § 37. Hiora ryne. § 38. Unc and uncrum bearn- 
um. § 39. Uncer abhta. § 40. On tb4m sylfan leobte. 
§ 41. B6 blafe anura. § 42. An man. § 43. Anra ge- 
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hwilc for his 4geDum gilte. § 44. Aet feawum wordani. 
§ 45. To-eacan him-selfon. § 46. Be-aeftan thaere mae- 
nio. § 47. Heora begra eagan. §, 48. T6 him eallon. 
§ 49. Wit mid inc. § 60. Aer thii th^-self. § 61. On 
feala wisan. § 52. Hw4 thegna? § 63. Mid aelcon 
theowddme. § 54. Manege othre thjlce thing. § 65. 
Sumethaege. §56. On th48 gnomunga. § 57. Td his 
hiise and to thinum. § 68. His m4gos. 



SECTION V. 

NUMERALS. 

§ 1. Tw&gTB. wega gelaetu. § 2. An of th4m. § 3. Se 
thrydda oth thone seofothan. § 4. Thre6 and thritig 
ge4ra. § 6. Buton fif hlafas. § 6. On thafere twk and 
twentugothan wiican ofer Pentecosten. § 7. Six hund 
tliiisenda. § 8. On thone syxteothan Sunnan-daeg. § 9. 
Nigon and sixtig. § 10. An tMra twelfa. § 11. Mid 
twam hundred. § 12. On tMm endlyftan monthe. § 13. 
On feower dagmn. § 14. Tii hund wintra. § 16. Scipa 
an hund and eahtatig. § 16. Hund- teon tig wintra and 
seofon and feowertig wintra. § 17. Thy twentigthan daege 
and thy fe6rthan Septembris. § 18. Other healf-hund 
biscopa. § 19. Hund-seofontig sithon. § 20. Hund-end- 
lofontig manna. § 21. Se forma led. § 22. T6 th4m 
othrum. § 23. Thrjrfeald ard41. § 24. Oth 4num. § 25. 
Hund-seofontigra sum. § 26. Thiisend-m^lum. § 27. 
Nd othre si the. § 28. Sume ten ge4r on th4m ge- 
winne. § 29. Mid twentigum mannum. § 30. Th4ra 
twelf apostola naman. § 31. Feower hund treowa. § 32. 
Tham gingum thrym. § 83. Hwilc th4ra thredra ? § 34. 
Eahta dagas. g 35. Mid hira endlufon sunum. 

10 
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SECTION VI. 

VERBS. 

§ 1. Him fyligdon mycel menigu. § 2. llid gemyndest 
tih4 word. § 3. B6diath g6dspell ealre sceafte. § 4. Se 
abbot gildede thaet myoster. § 5. Gilpes thii girnest. 
§ 6. Guman God wurtfaedon. § 7. Hyt n&ht ne fremode. 
§ 8. Ic bine bletsige and ge-e4cnige. § 9. Re4f t6 weri- 
genne. § 10. Heora ae to behealdanne. § 11. T6 geb6- 
tenne ealle mine sinna. § 12. Gif thii beora untreowa 
onscunige. § 13. He me sealde t6 raeddanne. § 14. Ic 
axige me raedes. § 15. Rist se st6I nythcr. § 16. Gif 
aenig man cedpode. § 17. Ne ceara tbu. § 18. Herigath 
bdlgura stefnum. § 19. Faeste gefeged. § 20. Tha adie- 
don big, and wundredon, and betweox beom cwaedon. 
§ 21. Tbes ferde geribtwisod t6 bis b\ise. § 22. Sme^don 
bii big bine forspyldon. § 23. Andswarast tbii sw4 tb^ni 
bisceope? § 24. Hwaet ys tbaet gyt me s6hton? § 25. 
Sceawiatb th4 lilian b\i bi vvi^xatb. § 26. Wlite tbd scryd- 
dest. § 27. S6tbes ne ^\auda. § 28. He soigiende bad. 
§ 29. Hi wunedon otb tbysne daeg. § 30. Gif hwa wun- 
drie bii bit gewurtban mibte. § 31. He axode bwaet big 
wyrcean cutbon. § 32. Gif tbii tb4m frumgaran bryde 
wymest. § 33. Sume big tweonedon. § 34. Se godcunda 
an weald bl tostencte. § 35. Sp4ra tbeowum thinum. 
§ 36. Hiim6ta cann tbes stafas ? § 37. Ic bed mid byre. 
§ 38. Wolde cyning wall onsteallan iserne ? § 39. Nd bi 
nabbatb nane 14de be byra synne. § 40. Tb6 bringatb 
cyningas lac. § 41. Nys b41um laeces n4n tbeaif. § 42. 
Ge babbatb us ged6n Idtbe Pbardone. § 43. That bith 
alles le4s. § 44. Ne leob tbii leng. § 45. B6c on to 
leomianne. § 46. He wyle on geb41godum legere licgan. 
§47. Hit licode Herode. § 48. £4dige synd t^4 lithan. 
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§ 49. Alyfe me t6 farenne. § 50. He waes bymende leoht- 
faet and lybtende. § 51. Ne miht thd me fylian. § 52. 
Man m6t medemian be mihtiini. § 53. He nolde meldian 
on bis geferan. § 54. Hi bine metbigne metton. § 55. 
Ealle we moton sweltan. § 56. Ne dorste be genetban. 
§ 57. Se monatb is nemned on Leden, Decembris. § 58. 
ThBi ic se6 te6num geom. § 59. He get tbat blod. § 60. 
ThA wdst tbat gesibt and geb^mes. § 61. We sceolon 
be6n getbafan. § 62. That se baerfest sie w^Iig. § 63. 
Thti naefst n4n tbing. § 64. Ic nkt. § 65. H^r bith eac 
gemeted gagates ; se stAn bitb blaec gym. § 66. Ealle bi 
e6don. § 67. He waes tMnon ag4n. § 68. That bit scyle 
gebyrian. § 69. Sw4 bit gedefe ne waes. § 70. Th4 
weartb ic agaelwed. § 71. Igland tbe man li nemnath. 
§ 72. Gebrinen mid adle. § 73. Is t6 4rianne. § 74. 
Tbaet wif tbat tbd me forge4fe t6 geferan. § 75. Menn 
slepon and reston. § 76. Berende ripan beora. § 77. Ne 
maeg se6 ceaster beon bebyd. § 78. Manege synt gecly- 
pode. § 79. He eow axath bwaet ge d6n cunnon. § 80. 
Ne dear ic faran. § 81. Gif hi dob ton. § 82. Wurdon 
bis earan ge-openode. § 83. Fotnm treden. § 84. Alest-n 
under Hndum. § 85. Biddan tbaes tbe be baed. § 86. 
Mm cnapa litb seoc. § 87. He softe swaef. § 88. Hio 
beretb suniL § 89. Taer be bis clathas. § 90. Ligetas 
8ce6tatb. § 91. F6r sc^p to sclranne. § 92. Ic wyle on 
weras staelan. § 93. He sige nam. § 94. Thii ytst wyr- 
ta. § 95. Hwi sl4pe ge? § 96. H6b byne. § 97. Mid 
blisse onf^btb. § 98. That be beolde. § 99. Si6 eax welt 
ealles tbaes wa^nes. § 100. Nilus sce4detb. § 101. Sw4- 
pendum windum. § 102. He weop ofer big. § 103. Hi 
seowon aeceras. § 104. Heow tbat bora mid tb4m spuran. 
§ 105. Th4 big reowon. § 106. He gesw4c hys weorct*?* 
tbe be gesce6p t6 wirceanne. § 107. Hi6 8pe6n hino. 
§ 108. Tbaet we swulton. § 109. Hwi fiitst tbii with 
thine nextan? § 110. Mec bredwetb, § m- Tkt4 dc6r 
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hi hatatli hr&nae. § 112. Tb4 big haefdon li3rra 16f-sang 
gesungenne. § 113. And thaet hi didon thurh thaes deo* 
lies 14re, the hwOum aer Adam forlaerde. § 114. Nd thd 
thus glaedlice t6 us sprecende eart. § 115. Ic gk raedan. 
§ 116. Me thincth. § 117. Ic me reste. § 118. Ne hyn- 
grath thone the t6 me cymih. § 119. He mid him spre- 
cende waes. § 120. Thfn geledfa th6 dyde hale. § 121. 
Hd he wflyes h41 geworden of th4m eorede. § 122. Us nis 
alyfed. § 123. Th4 ferdon thk the asende wsberon. § 124. 
Thaet aelcum haebbendum bith ffeseald fram th4m the 
naefth. § 125. Nii mage we eow seogan. § 126. Wite 
ge? § 127. He forbe4d bl6d id thicgenne. § 128. Hit 
rynde. 



SECTION VII. 

ADVSBBS. 

§ 1. Hi hw^lum gel;^ath. § 2. Hit wafes tM sw& ge- 
d6n. § 3. Sw4 he swithost mihte. § 4. Wind wrathe 
bl^weth. § 5. Rihte ys he genemned J4cob. § 6. Th4 
dura braecon adune. § 7. Ic aeron nyste. § 8. Bearhtme 
stopon. § 9. Hd lange gaelst thii 6re lif? § 10. Ic, 
Aedgdr, geate and gife t6-daeg, § 11. Gecn^d mi hraed- 
]ice thn sestras smedeman. § 12. Gefehth fela folca t6- 
somne. § 13. Ic sceal aerest thin m6d gefitherian. § 14. 
That ic maege th6 inweardfice lufian. § 15. Aethelo bi6th 
md on th&m m6de, thonne on th4m flaesce. 816. Hwaet d6 
ge mdre ? § 17. G4th he6nun. § 18. Ne eom ic nL § 19. 
Ic nehst gese^h. § 20. Th& cwaeth he eall-sw4 t6 tMm 
othrum. § 21. F}6das plegiath handum s4mod. § 22. 
Regollicor libban. § 23. Se6 adl daeg-hwamlice weox. 
§24. Of his 4genre gecynde, nas of thlnre. § 26. Nalles 
thaet 4n. § 26. Weald hwaet heom betide. § 27. Nd ic 
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ong^e gen6g sweotele. § 28. Oftor ti^onne t^wa. §■ 29. 

Tl^e helpes best beh6foth. § 30. Hwl dideet thd that ? 

§ 81. Faeste belocen. § 32. Arise and gang nither. § 33. 

Hwaet maeg ic leng don ? § 34. He f6r tMnun. § 35. 

He waMds aer thonne ic. § 36. Ic wafes &na thaer. § 37. 
E&^ge synd ge tlb6nne hi wyiiath eow. 



SECTION VIII. 

PREPOSITIOKS. . 

§ 1. Geond eall that riee. § 2. Of gewissum intingan. 

§ 3. Ofer mine gewunan. § 4. Ne&h th4m tiine. § 6. 

Ofer thaere niiyehiisse br4dnisse. 8 6. On th£ thomas. 

§ 7. On pathnm beboda thinra. § 8. Betwux tham ro- 

dore and thaere lyfte. § 9. Oth Rin tM e4. § 10. With 

thone garsecg. § 11. Mid^andgite. § 12. Me gehende. 

§ 13. Biiton leahtre. § 14. God to-twaemde th4 waeteru 

the waeron under thaere faestnisse fram thdm the waeron 

bufan thaere faestnisse. § 15. Onginnath nii ymb tM 

fyrde thencean. § 16. Ymbe-utan th4 eardung-stowe. 

§ 17. Ymbe hine litan. § 18. Thorh faesten, and thurh 

w6pas, and thurh gebedo. § 19. Be th4m strande. 

§ 20. Fram thim W6dne. § 21. T6-e4can othrum yflum. 

§ 22. T6-foran him. § 23. T6 th&m haethenan foran. 

§ 24. Andlang Wendel-sauds. § 25. Uppon anre diine. 

§ 26. Uppan thisne st4n. § 27. With thdm d6m-setle. 

§ 28. Aer th4m flode. § 29. For eall Cristen folo gebid- 

dan. § 30. T6th for t6th. § 31. Tkk c6m he mid thi 

foresprecenan faemnan. § 32. Yfelu for g6dum. § 33. 

Ongean thisne man. § 34. The ealle cwice wihta by hb- 

bath. § 35. Th& c6m him thafer ongean. § 36. T6 thaes 

gemearces. § 37. Mid thy'i«,rme. § 38. B^ his gebyr- 

10* 
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dun. § 39. Of hire cildhade. § 40. Ale&t with thMs 
engles. § 41. Of mfnra handa. § 42. Int6 th&m fnme. 



SECTION IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 1. God w&t beforan ge g6d ge yfel. § 2. We nabbath 
n4ther ne fe6h ne orf. § 3. Ne ic ne dyde, ne ic ne d6. 
§ 4. S4m we willan, sim we nyllan. § 5. Gif esne d6th 
his r4de tbaes daeges. § 6. Gif aenig man haebbe m6- 
digne sunu and rancne. § 7. D6th tbaet hi sitton. § 8. 
That thti me bere4fodest thinra d6htra. 6 9. The6f ne 
cymth biiton thaet he stele. § 10. Ic tniwige, theah, 
tihaet sum wurthe abryrd thurh God, thaet hine lyste ge- 
iiyran th4 h41gan 14re. § 11. Gif w^n s^. § 12. Th4 
waeron aegther ge swiftran ge unwealtran. § 13. Gethenc 
mi hwaether aenig man be6 4 th^ imweorthra, the hine 
manige menn forse6n. § 14. Laet ! uton gese6n hwaether 
Helias cume. § 15. T6-th.6n- thaet he his rice gebraedde. 
§ 16. For-thlg ge ne gehyrath, for-tMm-the ge ne synt 
of Gode. § 17. The4h-the God him bebude. § 18. Thy- 
laes-the eusmg twe6nung eow derian maege. § 19. Swyicc 
thii hi ge8ce6pe. § 20. Utan wircan mannan. § 21. Gif 
we secgath. § 22. Hwaether waiss J6hanne8 fulluht tbe 
of heofonum, the of mannum ? § 23. Biiton that hit sy 
lit-aworpen. § 24. Th^ is & t6 wilnianne. § 25. The&h 
mi God gefylle thdra w^ligra manna willan ge mid golde 
ge mid seolfre ge mid eallum dedrwyrthnessum. § 26. 
Biiton ic w&t. § 27. He is m&ra thonne witega. 
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SECTION X. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 1. E41& laece ! gehM tli^-sylfiie. §2. L4 thd Hcce- 
tere ! § 3. L4 fre6nd ! § 4. Wei, 14, men, w'ei ! § 5. 
Iliaet, Ik, wakes faeger ! § 6. L4 thus ! § 7. Hwaet is 
ti^at, 14 ! § 8. L4, hii oft! § 9. We4-14.w4I § 10. L4 
naeddrena eyn ! § 11. L4 l^hra theowa ! § 12. E414, hii 
nearal § 13. W4 eow Fariseum! § U. E414 dobtra 
Hienisalem! § 15. W4-14<w4, tlbiaet aenig man sceolde 
modigan 8w4! § 16. W4]8me! § 17. W4 tMm men! 
§ 18. W4'I4-w4, thaet is 84rlic! § 19. E4114, hii egeslio 
theds stow js ! 



SECTION XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

§ 1. Be6 4rfiil faeder and meder. § 2. Anes wana 
twentig. §^ 3. Ic self hjt eom. § 4. He is se cealda eall- 
isig tungel. § 5. Tw4 himd g4ta and twentig buccena. 
§ 6. This waes feorthes ge4res. § 7. Thaet s^n ealle menn 
dnra gebirda. § 8. Gesce6d mid gecliidedum sc6n. § 9. 
On swithe lytlon haefth 8e6 gecynd gen6g. § 10. Of idese 
blth eafora waecned. § 11. Nys me inc t6 syllenne. § 12. 
Sw4 hie on-thweorh sprecath facen and inwit. § 13. Hwaet 
is that, 14, thinga! § 14. Biiendra le4s. g 15. God hi 
gesce6p t6 gein4gum. § 16. Maegthiim and maecgum. 
§ 17. Be his and^tes maethe. § 18. M4re eallum m4th- 
mmn. § 19. Thaet he sie aelces thinges sw4 m^deme 
8w4 he aefre m^demast waiere. g 20. Sw4-sw4 men m6lo 
wft, thaet m61o tihurh-crypth aelc tihyrel. §21. Sewyrhta 
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ys wyrthe hys m^tys. § 22. Thurh midde Saraarian. 
§ 23. To middre nihte. § 24. Heo wunian m6ton. § 25. 
Ball that gemot s6hton lease saga. § 26. Fram-geondan 
sae. § 27. Thaet se se6 se gesaelgosta. § 28. Th4m he 
geki micle gife. § 29. Hyre handa gegripenre. § 30. Sio 
nafu fertb nehst thaere eaxe. § 31. Swithe nearewe sent 
thd menniscan gesaeltha. § 32. Ofer eall that fl6d, and 
ofer buma, and ofer m6ras. § 33. Sume mid thsfere r4de 
e4rniath that hie sfen thy hdlran. g 34. B€ th4n Re4dan 
Sae. § 35. Full re4flace. § 36. Bestath incit h^r. § 37. 
Binnon R6mana-byrig. § 38. Wit sculon nimor s6can. 
§ 39. Se Haelend embfor ealle burga and ceastra. § 40. 
Ne nanes fle4mes cepan. § 41. Ounne ge L4ban ? Hig 
cwaedon, thaet hig bine cutbon. § 42. Thaet syn. hi bis- 
ceopes dome scyldige. § 43. On feower e4n. § 44. Mana 
thone thaes angyldes. § 45. Thaet waes geworden thurh 
lythre yrhthe Godes bydela. § 46. Thee weceth and wre- 
ceth. § 47. He bitt sibbe. § 48. Si6 eorthe sit thaer 
nithere. § 49. Hw4r Sisara lafeg. § 60. Hyt gebyreth 
thaet he weaxe. § 51. He thy m4 mid his handum wonn 
and worhte. § 52. Th^ slaepe to-braed. § 53. Aefter thy 
thriddan daege. § 54. Bith thy heardra, § 55. T6 aefen- 
nes. § 56. Mid thy biscope. § 57. Ni6tath inc thaes 
othres ealles. § 58. He dr4f his heorde t6 inneweardum 
th4m w6stene. § 59. Hwaet belimpeth his t6 th^ ? § 60. 
Thr^m mundum hierra. § 61. Swa-sw4 hit rine, and sniwe, 
and styrme ute. § 62. Maeg elf-sciene. § 63. Aet-st6d 
se stre4m and ongan to thindenne. § 64. Sende heo 4ne 
hire thinena thider. § 65. Thises hi wundriath. § 66. Ge 
beod-gereordu eowre thicgeath. § 67. The lyst nu liotha. 
§ 68. To Ecgbyrtes-st4ne. § 69. For minon thingon. 
§ 70. This syndon th4 domas. § 71. Grimme s4re ongan 
thraested be6n. § 72. Sig se min theowa. § 73. Theah hwa 
the6 on eallum w^lum. 8 74. Ther-efter thestrede the sunne. 
§ 75. Hii thearf mannes sunu m^yran tre6we ? § 76. Wae- 
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Ton thancfulle heora gremaeram. 8 77. The tMra s6thena 
gesaeltha limu, the sid gesaelth self. § 78. Ndht thaes- 
lices deathe. § 79. He wyrCth mdran thonne thaege synt 
§ 80. Thi tumbude tliaere Herodiadiscean d6htar befoi*an 
him. § 81. Wearth dead, n4 laefedum saede. § 82. Naes 
na eowres thances. § 83. Bearwas wurdon to axan and 
to fslan. § 84. Ei-stream-ytha thee wurthiath. § 85. He 
eorth-cyningas yrmde. § 86. Si6 fr6for kn eallra yrminga. 
§ 87. Her ys se yrfe-weard. § 88. Sed yldre hatte Lia, 
and seo gingre, Rdcbel. § 89. Thaet tbii him tbines g6des 
wyrae. § 90. Gif bw4 Godes 14ge, otbtbe folc-14ge wyrde. 
§ 91. Thafer waeron waeter-spryng-wyllan. § 92. Ic nam 
tha win-berrian. § 93. Hi wsieron intinga tbafere wraethe. 
§ 94. Thaer is wom and wop. § 96. Hwelc is wyrsa wol ? 
8 96. Ic d6 eow t6 witanne. § 97. Sw4 bith tbaes wisan 
m6d thy' mdre. § 98. Se w6na nis wubte the s6thra. 
§ 99. Other twega. § 100. Manegum men thincth. § 101. 
Hwaetber thdra twegra ? § 102. Nicor-hrisa fela. § 103. 
0* min mod. § 104. Thre6ra and twentigra r6da brdd. 
§ 105. On eald-dagum. § 106. He wdas cyne-cynnes. 
§ 107. Thaet is aferost. § 108. Ciicumeras, that synd 
eorth-aeppla. § 109. Thus unc gedafenath. § 110. Hi 
tMnone eodon. § 111. Ma manna. § 112. Wordes otbtbe 
weorces. § 113. Sunu godes tuddres. § 114. Onpr.c ^n 
bine thaere the6ftbe. § 115. Gefelde ic me be6ti«Mide 
and wyrpende. § 116. Thaet be nanes thinges m4ran ne 
tburfe. § 117. On Lang-beardna-lande. § 118. Hi laed- 
don Anl4f t6 Andeferan. § 119. Mid ascunga. § 120. 
Gif me Dribten an lengran lifes. § 121. Earfoth laeran. 
§ 122. On thisre tide mi ymbe twelf -month. § 123. Me 
sotblice aetfe61an Gode g6d is. § 124. Ne thence we 
nanes vfeles. 8 125. W4 th4m men the 8wicd6m thurb 
byne cymth ! § 126. Thii withsaecest min. § 127. Fram 
C4sere Augusto. § 128. Unfeor tMm htise. § 129. An- 
weald id tredanne. § ISO. Sum wif on naman Maiia. 
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§ 131. And geseah publicanum. § 132. Oth-tltaet ic me 
gebidde. § 133. And hi ondredon hine acsigende. § 134. 
He fandode hys. § 135. Ge synd cumene. § 136. Hys 
4genum re4fe. § 137. Aelc wyrd is nyt th4ra the wricth. 
§ 138. Swylcera ys Godes rice. § 139. Thk gese4h he 
thone man t6 hym cumendne. § 140. Lytfre6nda. § 141. 
And gemette hig slabpende. § 142. Hig wyllath 6htaa 
eower. § 143. Thaet his waes. § 144. Of Marian ceas- 
tre. § 145. Thiia Suna ungeledflio. § 146. Him hin- 
grade. § 147. Fela is thaera thinga. § 148. Swaether 
he haebbe. § 149. Sw4 great be4m on wyda. § 150. 
Anes thinires ic th6 wolde aerest acsian. §151. Thonne 
cume wit 14te 16 ende thisse b6c. § 152. Aet handa. 
§ 153. Bitt his faeder hl4fes. § 154. He gemette Philip- 
pus. § 155. And hig ondredon him, gangende on thaet 
genip. § 156. Ic gyme min wedd. § 157. Thone theow, 
the his willan nyste and the4h dyde, he bith witnod feawum 
witum. § 158. Langre tide. § 159. Othmm daege. 
§ 160. Thaet thii waere gle4w thaeron. § 161. Ic w6iie 
se the he m4re forgedf. § 162. Scorpio (thaet ys, 4n 
wynn-cynn). § 163. Ga and do eall-8w4. § 164. G6da 
14reow ! § 165. On thaene Munt Oliuarum, thaet ys, Ele- 
bergena. § 166. Thaet ic he6non-forth ne ete. § 167. 
Forth4m-the he is le6.s, and his faeder e4c. § 168. 
Syththan he haefde heora i6t athwogene. § 169. And nkn 
thaibra the gelyfth on me ne wunath on thystrum. § 170. 
And se-the me ytt, he leofath thurh me. § l7l. Ac on 
8w4-hwylce ceastre 8w4 ge ing4th. § 172. Beforan eow 
on Galil^am. § 173. Sum consul thaet we herstoha 
hatath. B 174. Ufane and neothane.' § 175. Forth6n 
engle-h'ce ansyne hi habbath. § 176. Hig heoldon th^ 
wifmenn t6 life. § 177. Betweox Wealan and Englan. 
§ 178. L4 Le6f ! ic bidde thaet thii th6 ne belffe with 
me, gif ic sprafece. J 179. Heo daeg. § 180. Thaet we 
aceoldon thus gerade mid st4num of-torfian. § 181. Hwaes 
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anbidie ic biitan tliin, Drihten? § 182. He Aegyptas 
&16fa, and ealle beora frum-beam. § 183. Cumath him 
fore, and cne6w bugath. § 184. This hidne lif the we 
Math on. § 185. Swylce hi woldon fretan min flaesc. 
§ 186. T6 widan feore. § 187. Hi wa^eron ddn-saetas. 
§ 188. Se waes Fergilies Mreow. § 189. Thaer waeron 
th& Centmgaa. § 190. Th4 waes he6 restende on sweostra 
slaepeme. § 191. Ne wyrcth God n4 th&s wundru aet 
n4nes Hdeisces mannes byrgene. § 192. Ealle menn 
sp^iiath aefter tham hehstan g6de. § 193. Si6 gecynd 
eow tihth t6 th4m angite, ac eow teohth gedwola of 
tih&m angite. § 194. Se le&sa w6na and sio raedelse 
thdra dysigena monna tiohhie thaet. § 195. Hi ealle 
emn-lice on Latine tengdon. § 196. On thaere stowe 
the is gecweden Portes-mutba. § 197. Gif hi woldon 
habban his sehte. § 198. Syllic t6 gehyranne. § 199. 
Th& serfise t6 d6nne. § 200. Aer se thicca mist thinra 
weorthe. 8 201. Baed he thone abbud thaet he him 

fj • • • • 

sende trymmendlice stafas. § 202. Swilce big of eorth- 
an sprytende waeron. § 203. On th4m ofne. § 204. 
His lie lith aet Scire-buman. § 205. He6 waes £d wines 
thaes cyninges nefan d6htor. § 206. Hit weox th4 mid 
Wynne and wel geripode. § 207. Thaet cild waes on 
tham cr4dele. 8 208. To his c6tan. 8 209. On thaes 
cyninges st^dan. § 210. Aet Huudes-hl4we. § 211. 
Aet thdm Holme. § 212. Tham englum nis nkn twe6. 
§ 213. Godes beam t^mdon with manna d6htra. § 214. 
Ne6d is thaet ealle cumon. g 215. Hie haefdon hiora 
stemn gesetenne. § 216. He nerede f6t mine of slide. 
§ 217. Fram th4m slincendum. § 218. Sum sl6g on th4m 
wege. § 219. Unlytel dael sidre foldan. § 220. Hosp 
ne&h-gebiirum tirum. § 221. Under thaere mysan. § 222. 
Thaera mmita cn611as. § 223. Piir lamb. § 224. Bwfn 
simle wilnath licgan on fiilum solum. § 225. Aelc tilth 
on maersc-lande forferde. § 226. N&thres cynnes word. 
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§ 227. Mid thkm ilcan wrence. § 228. Sume wurdon to 
wulfum. § 229. T6 th6, th4m wyllan ealles wisd6me< 
becuman. § 230. Baeldaeg W6demng; W6den Freotho- 
14fing. § 231. He4h^lda wyn. § 232. Th4 bead he 
that man sceolde his here metian and horsian. 8 233. Th4 
graman M^tena, the folcisce menn h&tath Parcas. § 234. 
Tlh& m&go-rincas Metode gethungon. § 235. Th4 thing 
t6 16se wurdon the on th&m scype waeron. 



PART II. 

BBLBOTIOVB IV PB08B. 



I. FROM THE GOSPELS. 

ST. MATTHEWS GOSPEL. 

THTB 8GKAL ON WODNES-DAEG, ON THAERE THKTDDAN WTTCAV 

ASB MTDDAN-WINTRA. 

III. On th&m dagum c6m I6hannes se Fuliubtere, and 
b6dode on tlikm. w^stene lud^e, and cwabth : D6th 2 
da6d-b6te ; s6thlice genedlaeceth heofena riee. This ys 3 
s6 be thdm-the ffecweden ys thurh Esaiam tlione wite- 
gan, Clypiendes stefn wa(bs on w^stene, Gege4rwiath. 
Dryhtoes w6g, d6th his sithas rihte. Se I6hanne8 wi- 4 
todlice haefde re4f of olfenda haerum, and fellenne gyrdel 
ymbe hys lendenu ; and hys m6te waes gaerstapan and 
wndu-hunig. Th& ferde t6 him Hier6soUm-waru, and 5 
eal ludeae-tLeod, and eai thaet rice with-geondan lor- 
danen ; and hi waeron gefuUode on I6rdane fram hym, 6 
and hi andetton heora synna. Sothlice thA he gesedh 7 
manege tbaera Sundor-hdlgena and thaera Rihtwisendra 
t6 his fulluhte cumende, he cwaeth t6 hym : L4 naed- 
drena cyn, hw4 geswutelode eow t6 fle6nne fram tMm 
t6weardan yrre? Eomostlioe doth mMemne waestm 8 
thaere daed-b6te ; and ne cwethath betweox eow, We 
habbath Abraham us t6 faeder ; sothlice ic secge eow, 
Ihaet God ys sw& mihtig, thiaet he maeg of thysum 
stannm aweccan Abrdhames beam. Eallunga ys se6 10 
aex t6 tkaera treowa wurt-ruman asett ; eomostlice aelc 

11 
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treow, the g6dne waestm ne bringth, bytb forcorfen, 

1 1 and on fyr aworpen. Witodlice ic eaw fullige on wae- 
tere t6 daed-b6te ; se-the aefter me t6weard js, he ys 
strengra thoone ic, tl^aes gescf ne eom ic wyrthe t6 
beranne ; he eow f ullath on H41gum G4ste, and on f^e : 

12 tbaes fann ys on his handa, and he afeormath bis tbyrs- 
cel-fl6re, and he gegaderath his hwaete on his bern; 
tM ceafu he forbaemtb on unadwaescendlicum fyre. 

THTS SCBAL OK WODNB8-DASQ OFKR TWELFTAN DA8G. 

13 Th4 c6m se Haelend fram Galil^a t6 I6rdane i6 I6haane, 

• ■ 

14 thaet he hine fuUode. Johannes tha s6thlice forbe4d 
. • • • 

him, and cwaeth : Ic sceal fram the be6n gefullod, and 

15 thii cymst to me ? Th4 andswarode se Haelend hym and 
cwaeth : Laet mi ; tbus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwisnesse 

16 gefyllan. Th4 forlet he hyne. Sothlice th4 se Haelend 
gefullod waes, hraedlice he astdh of th4m waetere ; and 
hym wurdon thaer-rihte heofenas ontynede; and he 
geseah Godes G4st nither-stigendne, sw4-sw4 culfran, 

17 and wimigendne ofer hyne; and s6thlice th4 c6m stefn 
of heofenum, and thus cwaeth : H6r ys min se gecorena 
sunu, on tMm me gelicode. 

THYS OODSPEL SCEAL ON HALOAN DAEG. 

lY. Th4 waes se Haelend geked fram G4ste on w6sten, 

2 thaet he waere fram deofle costnod. And tha-tli4 he 

• • • • ■ » 

faeste feowertig daga and feowertig nihta, thk ongan 

3 hyne syththan hingrian. And th4 genedlaehte se cost- 
nigend, and cwdieth : Gyf tbil Godes Sunu sy, cweth 

4 thaet th4s st4nas t6 hl4fe (reweorthon. Tha andswarode 
se Haelend : Hit ys awriten, Ne leofath se man be hl4fe 
4num, ac h6 aelcmn worde the of Godes muthe gaeth. 

5 Th4 gebr6hte se deofol hine on th4 hdlgan ceastre, and 
asette hine ofer tbaes temples heahnesse, and cwaeth t6 

6 him : Gif tM Godes Sunu eart, asend tb6 tbonne nyther ; 
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s6thlice hyt ys awiiten, Thaet he his englum bebedd be 
thi, thaet his: th6 on hyra handum beron, thy-laes thti 
thin fot aet stdne aetsporne. Thi cwaeth se Haelend 7 
eft to him : Hit ys awriten, Ne costna thii Drihten thinne 
God. Eft se deofol hine genam^ and laedde hine on 8 withe 8 
heahne munt, and aet-e6wde hym ealle middan-geardes 

ricu, and heora wuldor ; and cwaeth t6 him : Ealle th4s 9 

.•• • • 

ic sylle th6, gif tihii feallende t6 me ge-e4dm6tst. Th4 10 
cwaeth se Haelend t6 him : Gang thii Sceocea on-baec : 
s6thlice hit ys awriten. To Drihtne thinum Gode thd 
the £:e-e4dmetst, and him 4num theowast. Th4 forlet se 11 
deofol hine, and englas genedlaehton and him thenodon. 

THTS SCEAL ON THONE FEORTHAN 8IXNNAN-DAEQ OFER 

PENTECOSTEN. 

VII. Nelle ge deman, thaet ge ne syn ford^mede. 
Witodlice th4m ylcan d6me the ge d^math, eow by^th 2 
gedemed ; and on th4m ylcan gemete the ge m6tath, 
eow byth gem6ten. T6-hwi gesyhst thii thaet mot on 3 
thines brother e4gan, and tbd ne gesyhst thone be4m 
on thinum 4genum edgan ? Oththe hiimeta cwyst thii 4 
to thinum brother, Br6thur, thafa thaet ic iit-ad6 thaet 
mot of thinum eagan, th6nne se bedm bith on thinum 
agenum eagan ? hk thii liccetere, ad6 aerest lit thone 5 
bedm of thinum 4genum e4gan, and behawa th6nne 
thaet thii iit-ad6 thaet mot of thines br6ther eagan. 
Nelle ge thaet hdlige syllan hiindum, ne ge ne wurpon 6 
eowre m6re-grotu t6-foran eowrum swinum, thy-laes hig 
mid hyra fotnm hig fortredon, and hig th6nne ongean 
gewende eow tosliton. 

THYS OODSPEL SCEAL t6 OANO-DAOON. 

Biddath, and eow bith geseald ; secath, and ge hyt 7 
findath ; cnuciath, and eow bith ont^ned. Witodlice 8 
aelc thabra the bit, he onf^hth; and se-tbe secth, he 
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9 hyt fint ; and th4m cnuciendum blth ontyned. Hwylc 
man ys of eow, gyf hys sunu hyne bit hlafes, sykt 

10 tM hym stdn? oththe gd he bit fisces, sylst tM hym 

11 naeddran? Eoraostlice nii ge, the yfele synd, cunnon 
g6de sylena eowrum beamum syllan, mycle m4 eower 
Faeder, the on heofenum ys, syleth g6d th4m the hyne 

12 biddath. Eomostlice, ealle tM thing the ge wyllon 
thaet menn eow d6n, d6th ge hym thaet sylfe : thaet ys 

18 s^thlice ae and witegena bebod. Gangath in thiiirh 
thaet nearuwe ge4t ; forth6n-the thaet ge^t ys swy the 
wid, and se w6g ys swythe nim, the t6 forspyllednesse 
gelaet ; and swythe manege synd the thurh thone w^g 

14 farath. £414 hii nearu and hii angsum ys thaet ge4t, 
and se w6g, the t6 life gelaet ; and swythe feawa synd 
the thone w€g findon ! 

THYS G0D8PEL OSBYRATH ON THAKRB NYQOTHAN WUCAN OFER 

PENTECOSTBN. 

15 Warniath eow fram le4sum witegum, th4 cumath t6 
eow on sce4pa gegyrelum, ac hig be6th innan re4fi- 
gende wulfas: fram hyra waestmum ge hi undergytath. 

16 Cwyst thii gaderath man win-berian of thornum, oththe 

17 fic-aeppla of thyrn-cinum ? Sw4 aelc g6d treow byrth 
g6de waestmas, and aelc yfel treow byrth yfele waest- 

1 8 mas. Ne maeg thaet gode treow beran yfele waestmas, 

19 ne thaet yfele treow fi:6de waestmas. Aelc treow the 
ne byrth g6dne waestm, sy hit forcorfen, and on ffr 

20 aworpen : witodlice be heora waestmum ge hig oncn4- 

21 watb. Ne gafeth aelc thafera on heofena rice, the cwyth 
to me, Diyhten, Dryhten; ac se-the wyrcth mines 
Faeder willan, the on heofenum is, se gsusth on heofena 

22 lice. Manege cwethath on th4m daege to me, Dryhten, 
Dryhten, hii ne witegode we on thinum naman ? and 
on thinum naman we lit-awurpon deoflu? and on 

23 thinum naman we worhton mycle myhta? Th.6nne 
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cwethe ic t6 hym, Thaet ic eow naefre ne cuthe: 
gewltath fram me, ge the worhton unrjhtwisnesse. 
£on)ostiice, aelc thaera the tMs mine word gehyrth, 24 
and tM wyrcth, foyth gelic th4m wisan were, se hys 
hds ofer stdn getimbrode : tM c6m thaer ren, and 25 
mycel fl6d, and thaer bleowon windas, and ahruron on 
thaet hiis, and hyt n4 ne feoU : s6thlice h^t waes ofer 
stka getimbrod. And aelc thaera the gehyrth th^s 26 
nnne word, and th4 ne wyrcth, se byth gelic th4m 
dysigan men, the getimbrode hys hiis ofer sand-ce6sel : 
th4 rinde hyt, and thaer c6m fl6d, and bleowon windas, 27 
and ahruron on thaet htis; and thaet hiis feoll, and 
hys hryre waes mycel. 

THYS SCEAL ON FRI6E-DAXO, OK THAERE EAHTOTHAK 
WUCAN OFER PENTEC08TBN. 

XII. Se Haelend f6r on reste-daeg ofer aeceras ; s6th* 
lice hys leorning-cnyhtas hingrede, and hig ongunnon 
pluccian tha e4r and etan. S6thlice th4 th4 Smidor- 2 

X • . .... 

h41gan t^aet gesawon, hi cwaedon t6 him : Nii thine 
leorning-cnyhtas doth thaet him alyfed nys reste-dagum 
t6 d6nne. And he cwaeth t6 him : Ne raedde ge hwaet 8 
D4uid dyde th4 hyne hingrede, and th4 the mid hym 
waeron? hii he in>e6de on Godes hiis, and aet th4 4 
offiing-hldfas, the naeron hym alyfede t6 etanne, ne 
th4m the mid hym waieron, biiton th4m sacerdum 4num ? 
Oththe ne raedde se on thaere ae, thaet th4 sacerdas 5 
on reste-dagum on th4m temple gewemmath thone reste- 
daeg, and synd biitan leahtre ? Ic secge s6thlice eow, 6 
Thaet thes ys niaerra thonne thaet tempi. Gyf ge s6th- 7 
lice wiston hwaet ys, Ic wylle mild-heortnysse, and 
n4 onsaiegdnysse, ne genytbrade ge aefre unscyldige. 
Sothlice Mannes Sonu ys e4c reste-daeges H14ford. Th4 8 
Be Haelend th4non f6r, he c6m int6 heora gesomnunge ; 9 

th4 wsidB iikkdr in man se haefde forscnmcene hand. 10 

• • • • 

11* 
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And hig acsodon hyne, t^us cwethende : Ys hyt alyfed 
. t6 haelanne on restc-dagum ? thaet hig wrehton hyne. 

11 He saede hym 86thlice: Hwylc man ys of eow, the 
haebbe kn sce4p and gyf thaet afylth reste-dagum on 

12 pytt, hii ne nymth he thaet, and hefth hyt up ? wi- 
todlice micle m4 man ys sce4pe betera ; witodlice hyt ys 

13 al^ed on reste-dagnm wel t6 d6nne. Th4 cwaeth he 
t6 tliim men : Athene thine hand. And he hf athenede ; 
and he6 waiBs hk\ geworden, sw4 8e6 other. 

THTS SCBAL ON W0DNB8-DAS0, ON THAEBE XIII WTJOAN 

OFER PENTECOSTBN. 

14 Th4 Sundor-hdlgan e6don tM lit 86thlice, and worhton 

15 gethe4ht ongen hyne, hii hig hyne forspyldon. Se 
Haelend s6thlice thaet wiste, and ferde th^non : and hym 

16 fyligdon my eel maenigeo, and he haelde hig ealle ; and 

17 bebe4d hym, thaet hig hyt ndnum men ne sa^edon : thaet 
wafere ffefylled thaet the ffecweden wafes thurh Ysaiam 

18 thone witegan, thus cwethende : H6r ys min cnapa, 
thone ic gece4s ; min gecorena, on tMm wel gelicode 
minre sawle : ic asette minne gdst ofer hyne, and d6m 

19 he b6dath The6dum. Ne flit he, ne he ne hrymth ; ne 

20 nAn man ne gehyrth hys stemne on straetum. To-cwys- 
ed hreod he ne forbrytt, and sme6cende flex he ne 

21 adwaescth, aertMm-the he awurpe d6m t6 sige. And 
on hys naman The6da gehyhtath. 

THT8 SCEAL ON THONE THRYDDAN SUNNAN-DAEG INNAN 

LENCTEN. 

22 Thk wffies hym br6ht dn deofol-8e6c man, se waes blind 
and dumb; and he hyne haelde, sw4-thaet he spraiec 

23 and gesedh. And th4 maenigeo ealle wundredon, and 

24 cwaedon : Cwethe we ys thes Dduides sunu? S6thlice 
tha th4 Sundor-h41gan this gehyrdon, th4 cwaedon hig : 
Ne adrifth thes deoflu dt, btiton thurh B^h^bub deofla 
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ealdre. Se Hifelend sothlice wiste heora get^ancas, and 25 
cwaeth t6 hym : Aelc rice, the by th twy-raede on him- 
sylfum, byth toworpen; and aelc ceaster oththe hiis, 
the byth witherweard ongen hyt-sylf, hyt ne stent. And 26 
gif se deofol adrif th dt tlione deofol, hig be6th todaelede ; 
hd maeg th6nne his rice standan ? And gif ic thurh 2*1 
B^lzebub adrife tit deoflu, tharh hwaehe adrifath eowre 
beam ? forthdm hig-sylfe be6th eowre d6man. Gif ic 
s6thliee on Gk)des g4ste awnrpe deoflu, witodlice on 
eow becymth Godes rice. Oththe hii maeg man in-g4n 29 
on stranges hiis, and hys fata hyne bereafian, biiton he 
gebinde sferest thone strangan, and th6nne hys hds be* 
re&fige? 

THTS SOBAL ON WODNSS-DiiSOy ON THASBB TWBLITAN 
WUCAN OFBR PBNTBC08TEN. 

Se-the nys mid me, he is ongen mei; and se-the ne ga- 30 
derath mid me, he towyrpth. FortMm ic secge eow, 81 
Aelc syn and bysmor-spraec byth forgyfen mannum: 
86thlice thaes Halgan Gdstes bysmor-spraec ne byth 
forgyfen. And swA-hwylc-swd cwyth word ongen 82 
Mannes Sunu, him byth forg}^en : se-the s6thiice cwyth 
ongen Hdligne Gdst, ne byth hyt hym forgyfen, ne on 
thisse woruldc, ne on thaere t6weardan. Oththe wyr- 38 
eeath g6d treow, and hys waestm g6dne ; oththe 
wyrceath yfel treow, and hys waestm yfelne : witodlioe 
be th4m waestme byth thaet treow oncnAwen. L4 ge 34 
naeddrena cyn, hii magon ge g6d sprecan, th6nne ge 
synd yfele? 66thlice of thaere heortan willan se muth 
spycth. G6d man sothlice of g6dum gold-horde bringth 35 
g6d forth ; and yfel man of yfelum gold-horde bringth 
yfel forth. S6thlice ic secge eow, Thaet aelc idel word 36 
the menn sprecath, hig agyldath gescedd be th4m on 
d6mes-daege. S6thlice of thinum wordum thii byst ge- 37 
rihtwisod, and of thinum wordum thii b^st genytherod. 
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THTS 8CSAL ON WODNES-DA£0, ON TBASRE KAHTOTHAN 
WUCAN OFKR PENTECOBTEN. 

XYI. And tM gene41aeht(m hym t6 Faris^i and Sa- 
duc6], and hyne costedon, and bflbedon thaet he hym 

2 8um t4cen of heofena aet-y wde. Th4 andswarode he 
hym, and cwaath : On aefen ge cwethath, Td-morgeo 

3 hyt byth smylte weder, thes hec^en ys re&d. And on 
morgen ge cwethath, T6-daeg hyt byth hredh weder, 
theds lyft scinth unwederHce. Nii cnnne ge t6-en4wan 
heofenes hiw ; witodlice ge ne magon witan thaera tida 

4 t4cnu ? Se6 yfele cneorys and uniiht-haemende t4cen 
secth, and byre ne b^th geseald, biiton I6nas tkeen 

5 thaes witegan. And hym forlaetenum, he ferde. And 
tM hys leoming-cnyhtas c6mon <^er thone muthan, hig 
forgeaton thaet big hl&fas namon ; and thd saede he : 

6 Gymath and vamiath fram beorman Fariseorum and 

7 Sadnoeorum. Tha th6hton big betweox hym, and 

8 cwaedon : Namon we hl4fas mid us ? Thk se Haelend 
wiste heora gethancas, he cwaeth t6 hym : Hwaet 
thence ge betweox eow, lytles gele4fan, thaet ge hl4fas 

9 nabbath ? Ne understande ge gyt, ne ge ne gethencath 
thaera fif hl4fa, and fif thiisend manna, and hii fela 

10 wilegena ge namon ? ne thaera seofon hiafa, and feower 

1 1 thiisend manna, and hii fela wilegena ge namon ? Hwi 
ne ongyte ge gyt thaet ic ne saede be hlafe, Warniath 

12 fram th4m beorman Fariseorum and Saduo6orura ? Th^ 

• • • • 

ongeaton big thaet he ne saede, Warniath fi-am hlafa 
beorman, aic fram 14re Fariseorum and Saducdorum. 

THYB GODSPSL GBBYRATH ON PETRSS MAESSE-DAEO. 

13 Witodlice tha c6m se Haelend on thd daelas Cesareae 

• • • • 

Philippi, and aosode hys leorning-cnyhtas : Hwaene sec- 

14 gath menn iihaet sy Mannes Sunu ? Th4 cwaedon big : 
Sume I6hannem thone FuUuht-wer, sume Heliam, sume 
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Hieremiain» othtfae 4ii tMra witgeoa. Th4 saiede lie : 15 
Hwaet secge ge thaet ic sig? TbL4 andswarode hjm 16 
Petrus: Thii eart thaes lyfiffendes Godes Sunu? Th4 17 
andswarode bym se Haielend : £4dig eart thd, SimoD, 
Culfraii Beam ; fortMm hyt the ne onwre4h flaesc ne 
hl6d, ac min Faeder the on heofenom ys. And ic secge 18 
the, Thaet thU eart Petrus, and ofer thysne st&n ie 
gedmbrige mine cyricean; and helle g4tu ne magon 
ongean th4. And th6 ic sylle heofena rices caegia ; and 19 
sw4-hwaet-sw4 thii ofer eortban bebindst, thaet b^th 
on beofenum gebunden; and swi-hwaet-sw4 thti nn- 
iHndst ofer eortban, thaet bytb unbonden on beofenum. 
Tha bebe^d se Haelend hys leorning-cnyhtum, thaet 20 
hig n4nam men ne saedon thaet he waere Haelend 
Crist. Syththan be ongan swutelian hys leoming- 21 
cnyhtum, thaet he wolde faran t6 Hienisalem and fela 
thmga th61ian fram yldrum, and b6cerum, and ealdor- 
mannnm thaera sacerda, and be6n ofslegen, and th^ 
thryddan daege arisan. And th4 genam P6trus byne 22 
on-sundron, and cwaeth to him : Drihten, ne geweorthe 
thaet. Th4 beseah he hyne» and cwaeth t6 P^tre : 23 
Gang baeftan me, S4tanas ; wither-raede thti eart me ; 
forth^m thii n4st th4 thing: the synd Godes, ac th4 the 
synd manna. 

THYS GODSPEL SCEAL ON ST. LAURENTIUS MAESSE-DAEO. 

Th4 ssidde se Haelend hys leorning-cnyhtum : Gyf hw4 24 
wylle fyligean me, withsace byne-sylfne, and nyme hys 
r6de, and me fyhge. Sothlice se-the wyle hys sawle 25 
hdle gedon, he hig forspylth ; and se-the wyle hig for 
me forspyllan, he hig fint. Hwaet fremath aenegum 26 
men, thedh he ealne myddan-eard gestryne, gyf he 
hys sawle forwyrd th^lath? oththe hwylc gewrixl 
sylth se mann for hys sawle? Witodlice Mannes 27 
Simu jB t6 eumanne on hys Faeder wuldre, mid hys 
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englum ; and th6ime agylt aegbwylcum be hys 4genian 
weorce. 

THTB BCSAL ON 8ABTERNBS-DABO, ON THASRE FOSMAN 

LBNCTEN-WUCAN. 

28 S6thlice ic secge eow, Sume synd h6r Btandende, the 
death ne onbyrigeath, aer hig gese6n Mannes Sonu 
cmnendne on hys Faeder rice. 

XYII. And aefter six dc^gum, nam se Hskelend P^- 
trum, and I4cobum, and I6hannem hys br6tber, and 

2 laedde big on-sundron, on aenne be4bne munt. And 
he waes gehiwod beforan hym ; and bys ansyn 8ce4n 
sw4-sw4 sunne, and bys re4f waleron sw4 bwite sw4 

3 6n4w. And efne, tMaet-ywdeMoyses and Helias, mid 

4 bym sprecende. Tb4 cwaetb P6trus t6 bym : Dryhten, 
g6d ys us b6r t6 be6nne ; gyf thd wylt, uton wyrcan 
her thre6 eardung-stowa ; th6 4ne, Moyse 4ne, and 

5 Helie 4ne. Hym th4-gyt sprecendum, and sotblice 
th4 beorbt wolcn hig ofersce4n; and th4 efne com 
stefn of th4m wolcne and cwaetb : H6r ys min le6fa 

6 Sunu, on th4m me wel gelicatb ; gebyratb byne. And 
th4 big thys geb^rdon bys leorning-cnybtas, big feol- 

7 Ion on beora ansyne, and bym swytbe ondredon. He 
gene41a6bte th4 and big aet-br4n, and bym t6 cwaetb : 

8 Arisatb, and ne ondraedatb eow. Tb4 big beora eagan 
upp-ab6fon, ne gesawon big naenne, biiton thone Hae- 

9 lend-sylthe. And th4 big of th4m munte e6don, se 
Haelend bym bebe4d» and thus cwaetb : N4num men 
ge thys ne secgon, aer Mannes Sunu of deatbe arise. 

THTS SCBAL ON FRIOB-DAEG ON THAERB FIFTAN WT7CAN OFER 

PBNTECOSTEN. 

10 And th4 acsedon hys leorning-cnybtas byne : Hwaet 
secgatb th4 bdceras thaet gebyrige tierest cuman He- 

11 Ham ? I!b4 andswarode be bym : Witodlice Hellas ys 
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tow card, and be ge-edniwath ealle thing, S6thlice ic 12 
.eow secge, Thaet Helias c6ni, and hig hyne ne gecne6- 
"won, ac hig dydon ymbe hyne sw4-hwaet-sw& hig 
woldon; and sw4 ys Mannes Sunu eke fram hym t6 
throwigenne. Th4 ongeaton hys leoming-cnyhtas thaet 13 
he hyt saede be I6hanne th4m Fulluhtere. 

THTS SCEAL TO HALIGRA FAEMNENA MAES8E-DAEQE. 

XXV. Th6nne byth heofena rice ffelic th4m tyn 1 
faenmum, the th4 leoht-fatu namon, and ferdon ongean 
thone br^d-guman and th4 bryde. Heora fif waeron 2 
dysege, and fif gledwe. And th4 fif dysegan namon 3 
leoht-fatu, and ne namon naenne €le mid hym : th4 4 
gledwan namon 61e on heora fatum, mid tMm leoht- 
fatum. Ih4 se bryd-guma ylde, th4 hnappedon hig 5 
ealle and slepon. WitodHce t6 middere nihte man 6 
hrj^mde, and cwabth, Nii, se br^d-guma cymth ; farath 
him t6geanes. Th4 aryson ealle th4 faemnan, and 7 
glengdon heom leoht-fatu. Th4 cwatedon tM dysegan 8 
t6 th6.m wisum, Syllath us of eowrum €\e; fortham 
tire leoht-£atu synd acwencte. Th4 andswaredon thk 9 

«r • • • • 

gle4wan, and cwaiedon, Nese ; thy-laes-the we and ge 
nabbon gen6h : g^th t6 th4m c^pendum, and bycgath 
eow €le, Witodlice th4 hig ferdon, and woldon bycgan, 10 
thd c6m se bryd-guma ; and thd the ge4rowe weiieron, 
e6don in mid him to tham giftum ; and se6 duru wafes 
belocen. Th4 aet nehstan c6mon th4 othre faemnan 11 

• • • • 

and cwafedon, Dryhten, Dryhten, laet us in. Th4 and- 12 
swarode he heom, and cw£bbth, S6th io eow secge, ne 
can ic eow. WitodUce waciath ; forth&m-the ge nyton 13 
ne thone daeg, ne th4 tide. 
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ST. MARK'S GOSPEL. 

THYS GODSFEL GEBYRATH ON THAEBE EHTOTHAK WUOAN OFXB 

PENTEC08TEN. 

YIII. Eft on thkm dagum, him waes ndd myeel 
maenigeo, and naefdon hwaet hig ffeton. Th4 cwaath 

2 he, t6-somne geclypedum his leormng-cnyhtnm : Ic 
gemiltsige thysse maenigeo, fortham hig thr^ dagas 

3 me ge-anbidiath, and nabbath hwaet hig eton ; gif ic hi 
faestende t6 heora hiisum laete, b^ w6ge hig gete6riath ; 

4 sume hig c6mon feorran. Th^ andswaredon him his 
leoming-cnyhtas : Hwdnon maeg aenig man this mid 

5 hlafum on thysum w^stene gefyllan ? Th4 acsode he 
hig : Hii fela hl4fa habbe ge ? hig cwaedon : Seofon. 

6 Tha het he sittan th4 maenesreo ofer th& eorthan, and 
nam th4 seofon hl4fas, and Gode thancode, and hig 
braec, and sealde his leorning-cnyhtum, thaet hig t6- 

1 foran him asetton ; and hig svf4 dydon. And hig 
naefdon biiton feawa fixa: and he th4 bletsode, and 

8 het beforan him asettan. And hig aleton, and wurdon 
gefyllede ; and hig namon thaet of th4m brytsenum 

9 belaf, seofon wilian fuUe. S6thlice th4 the thaer aeton, 

10 waeron fif thiisend ; and he hig th4 forlet. And sona 
he on scyp ast4h mid his leorning-cnyhtum, and com 

11 on tM daelas Dalmaniitha. And th4 ferdon th4 Pha- 

• » . • • • 

ris^i, and ongunnon mid him smeagean, and t4cen of 

12 heofene sohton, and his fandedon. Th4 cwaeth he, 
geomriende on his g4ste: Hwi secth the6s cneorys 
t4cen ? s6thlice ic eow secge, Ne bith thisse cneorysse 

13 tacen geseald. And hig tM forlaetende, eft on scyp 

14 ast4h, and ferde ofer thone muthan. And hi ofergeaton 
thaet hig hlifas ne namon, and hig naefdon on scype 

15 mid him biiton aenne hl4f. And he him be4d,> and 
cwaeth : L6ciath, and warniath fram Pharis6a and 
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Herodes haefe. TbA thdhtoa big betweox him, and 16 
cwaedon: Naebbe we n^iie hl4fas? ThA se Haelend 17 
thaet wiste, he cwaetb : Hwaet thence ge, fortMm ge 
hl^fas nabbath ? gyt ge ne oncn&wath, ne ne ongitath ? 
gyt ge habbath eowre heortan geblende? £4gAn ge 18 
habbath, and ne gese6th ; and e&ran, and ne geh^rath ; 
ne ge ne thencath. Hwaenne ic braec fif hlafas and 19 
twegen fixas, and hii fela wylegena ge nam6n fulle? 
Hig cwaedon th4 : Twelfe. And hwaenne seofen hl&fas 20 
feower thiisendmn, and hii fela wyligena biytsena ge 
namon? Hig saedon ; Seofon: Th4 sfli!ede he him : 21 
Hwi ne ongyte ge gyt ? And hig c6mon th& t6 Beth- 
zaida; and hig brohton him th4 aenne blindne, and 22 
bine baedon thaet he hine aet-hrine. Andth4 aet-hr4n 23 
he thaes blindan hand, and laedde hine biitan th4 wic, 
and spaette on his ekgsm, and his hand on-asctte, and 
hine acsode, hwaether he dht gesawe. Th4 cwtfeth he, 24 
tM-th4 he hine bese4h : Ic gese6 menn swylce treow, 
gangende. Eft he asette his handa ofer his edgan, and 26 
he gesedh tha, and wearth ge-edniwod, 8w4-thaet he 
beorhtlice eall gese4h. Th4 sende he hine t6 his hiise, 26 
and cwaeth : G4 t6 thinum hiise, and thedh thii on 
tiin g4, naenegum thii hit ne secge. 

THYS GEBYRATH FEOWER WUCON AER MYDDAN-WTNTRAW. 

XI. Th4 he gene41aehte Hierdsalem, and Bethanla, 1 
id 01iu^«s ddna, he sende hys tw6gen leorning-cnyhtas, 
and cwflM^th t6 him : Farath t6 thim castelle, the on- 2 
gean inc ys, and gyt thaer sona gemetath assan ' f61an 
getigedne, ofer thaene n4n man gyt ne sabt ; ungeti- 
geath hine, and t6 me gelaedath. And gif hw4 t6 inc 3 
hwaet cwyth, secgath, Thaet Dryhten haefth his ne6de ; 
and he hine sona hyder laet. And th4 hig lit-ferdon, 4 
hig gemetton. thone f61an Cte on tw^cinan beforan dura 
get^edne ; tM tmtigdon hig hine. And sume the 6 

12 
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th&er 8t6doD, t^us saedon him : Hwaet d6 gyt, thone 

6 f61an untlgende ? Th4 cwaedon hig : Sw& se Haelend 

7 UDC bdid ; and hi leton hig tih4. T|;La laeddon hig 
thone f61an t6 ihkm Haelende, and hig heora re4f on- 

8 aledon ; and he on-saet. Manege heora re4f on thone 
w6g strehton, sume thi bogas of |;h4m treowum 

9 heowofl, and stre6wedon on thone w6g. And th4 the 
beforan e6don, and th4 the aefter folgodon, cw&edon 
thus : Osannd : Sy sr^bletsod se the c6m on Dryhtnes 

10 naman : St crebletsod thaet rice the c6m lires faeder 
D4uides : 08ann4 on be^hnessum. 



8T. LUKE'S GOSPEL. 

THT8 SCSAL ON TRUNRES-DAEO, ON THABRB PBNTECOSTBNES 

WUCAN. 

IX. Th4 clypode he t6gaedre his twelf apostolas, and 
sealde him mihte and anweald ofer ealle deofel-seoc- 

2 nyssa, and thaet hig adla gehaeldon. And he sende 

3 hig b6digende Godes rice, and untrume gehaelan. Th4 
cwaeth he to him : Ne nime ge n4n thing on wege, ne 
gyrde, ne codd, ne hl4f, ne fe6h ; ne ge nabbon twa 

4 tiinecan. And on sw4-hwylc hiis sw4 ge in-g4th, 
6 wuniath thder oth ge ut-g4n. And sw4-hvylce sw4 eow 

ne onf6th, th6nne ge of thaere ceastre g4th, ascedcath 

6 eower f6ta dust ofer hig on witnesse. Th4 ferdon hig 
thurh th4 byrig b6digende, and aeghwaer hayelende. 

7 Th4 geh;^rde Her6des, se fe6rthan daeles rica, ealle th4 
thing the be him waeron gewordene, th4 twe6node him ; 
forth4m-the simie saedon thaet I6hannes of deathe ar4s ; 

• • • • • • 

8 sume saedon thaet Heliasaet-^wde ; sume, thaet 4n 

9 eald witega ar4s. Th4 cwa(eth Her6des : I6hannem ic 
behe4fdode ; hwaet ys thes be th4m io thylo geh^re ? 
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Thk smeide he thaet he hine gcsawe. Th4 cyddon 10 
him th4 apostolas sw4-hwaet-sw4 hlg dydon. Th4 
nam he hig, and ferde on-sundron on wests stowe, seo 
js Bethsaida. Th4 tih4 maenigeo thaet wiston, th4 11 
filidon hig him : th4 onfeng he hig, and spabc t6 bhn 
be Godes rice ; and th4 he gehaelde the Idcnunga be- 
thorfton. 

THYS OODSPEL OEBYRATH ON THAERE KYOONTEOTHAN 
WUCAN OFER PENTEOOSTEN. 

XrV. Tha waes geworden, th4 he e6de on sumes 1 
Farisea ealdres bus on reste-daege, thaet he hlaf aete, 
and hig begymdon hine. Tha waes thaer sum waeter- 2 
seoc man beforan him. Tha cwaeth se Haelend t6 th4m 

■ • • • 

ae-gleawum and Faris^um : Ys hyt al^fed thaet man on 3 
reste-dagum haele ? Th4 suwedon hig. Th.4 nam he 4 
bine, and gehaelde, and forlet hine. Th4 cwaeth he to 5 
hym, andswariende : Hwylces eowres assa oththe oxa 
befealth on aenne pytt, and ne tihth he hine hraedlice up 
on reste-daege ? Th4 ne mibton hig ongean thys him 6 
ge-andwyrdan. Tb4 saede he sura bigspel be thdm 7 
in-gel4thedon, gymende hd hig th4 fyrmestan setl 
gecuron ; and thus cwaeth : Th6nne thu byst t6 ffvftum 8 
gel4thod, ne site thii on th4m fyrmestan setle ; the-laes 
wenunga sum weorthfulra sig in-gel4thod fram hym, 
and thonne cume se the th6 in-gel4thode, and secge 9 
the, Rym thysum men setl ; and thii th6nne mid scedme 
nyme thaet ytemeste setl. Ac thonne thu geclypod 10 
byst, ga, and site on th4m ytemestan setl ; thaet se 
the th€ in-gel4thode, th6nne he cymth, cwethe t6 thi, 
L4 fre6nd, site ufer : thonne byth the weorthmynt be- 
foran mid-sittendum. Forthdm aelc the hine up-ahefth 11 
byth genytherod ; and se-the hine nytherath, se bith 
up-ahafen. Th4 cwaeth he t6 th4m the hine inl4thode : 12 
Th6mie tihfi d^st wiste oththe feorme, ne clypa thii 
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thine fr^d, ne thine gebrdtbru, ne thine cuthan, ne 

thine w^egan n6hgebiiras; the-laes hig th€ agen 

18 14thion, and thii haebbe ^dle4n. Ac th6nne thu se- 

be6rscype d6, cljpa thearfan, and wanh^le, and healte, 

14 and blinde : thonne byst thd e^dig ; forth&m-the hig 
nabbath hw&non hig hyt thi forgyldon ; s6thhce hyt 

15 bith the forgolden on rihtwisra aeryste. Th4 thys 
geh^rde sum of th4m sittendum, th4 cwaeth he , £4d^ 
ys se the hl4f yt on Godes rice. 

IHTS GODSPEL GEBYRATH ON THONE THRYDDAN STJKSAV- 

DAEG OFER PENTECOSTEN. 

16 Th4 saede he hym : Sum man worhte mycele feorme, 

17 and manegre sfel&thode. Th4 sende he his theowan to 
thaere feorme timan, thaet he saede th4m gel4thedura 
thaet hiff c6mon: forthdm-the ealle thins: sekrwe 

18 waeron. Th4 ongunnon hig ealle hig bel4dian. Se 
forma him saede, Ic b6hte aenne tdn ; ic haebbe neode 
thaet ic fare and hine ?ese6 : ic bidde the thaet thii 

19 me bel4dige. Th4 cwaeth se other, Ic b6hte An getyme 
oxena ; mi wille ic faran and fandian hyra : mi bidde 

20 ic th^ be]4da me. Th4 cwafeth sum, Ic laedde wif ham, 

• • • • 

21 forth^m ic ne maeg cuman. Tha cyrde se theowa, and 
cydde his hl4forde thaet. Th6. cwaeth se hMford mid 
f rre to th4m theowan, Qk hrathe on th4 straeta and on 
wic thysse ceastre, and thearfan, and wanhile, and 

22 blinde, and healte, laed hider in. Th4 cwaeth se 
theowa, H14ford, hyt ys ged6n sw4 thu bude, and nii- 

23 gyt h6r ys aemtig stow. Th4 cwaeth se hl4ford th4 td 
th4m theowan, G4 geond th4s wegas and hegas, and 
nyd hig thaet hig gan in, thaet mln hiis slg gefylled. 

24 S6thlice ic eow sec^e, Thaet n4n thaera manna the 
geclypode synd ne onbyriath minre feorme. 
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THTS 60DBPEL SCEAL ON THONE 7E0RTHAK SUNNAN-DAEO 

OFEB PENTECOSTEN. 

XY. S6thlice bim gene&laeliton mAnfulle and svnfulle, 1 
thaet hig his word gehyrdon. Th4 murcnedon tM 2 
Farisei and tM b6ceras, and cwaedon: Thes onfihtb 
synfulle, and mid bim ytt. Th4 cwaetb be tbis bigspel 3 
to tMm : Hwjlc man ys of eow the baeftb bund 4 
sce4pa, and gif be forlyst 4n of tbdm, bii ne forlaet be 
tbonne nygon and bund-nygontig on tbam w6stene, 
and gaetb to tb4m the forweartb, oth be bit fint? 
And tb6nne be bit fint, be hit set on bis exla ge- 5 
blissiende. And tbonne be bam cymth, be t6-somne 6 
clypatb hys frynd and bys n^bgebiiras, and cwytb, 
Blissiatb mid me ; fortbam ic funde min sce4p the 
forweartb. Ic secge eow, thaet sw4 byth on beofone 7 
blis be 4niim synfullum the daed-b6te detb, m4 tbonne 
ofer nygon and nygontigum ribtwisra the daed-bote 
ne betburfon. Oththe bw^c wif baeftb tyn scyllingas, 8 
gif beo forlyst aenne scylling, bii ne onabltb beo byre 
leobt-faet, and awent byre biis, and s6ctb geornlice oth 
he6 bine fint ? And tbonne beo bine fint, heo clypatb 9 
byre frynd and nehgebiiras, and cwytb, Blissiatb mid 
me; fortMm ic funde minne scylling the ic forleds. 
Ic secge eow, sw4 bith blis beforan Godes englum be 10 
4num synfullum the daed-bote deth. 

THYS GODSPEL GEBYRATH ON SAETERNES-DAEG, ON THAERB 

OTHERE LENCTEN-WUCAN. 

He cwsfeth: S6tblice sum man baefde tw6gen suna. 11 
Tli4 cwaetb se gingra t6 his faeder, Faeder, syle me 12 
minne dael thinre aehte the me to gebyretb. Tb4 
daelde be hym bys aehte. Th4, aefter feawa dagum, 13 
ealle bis thing gegaderode se gingra sunu, and ferde 
wraeclice on feorlen rice, and forspilde tbafer bis aebta, 

12* 
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14 lybbende on his gaelsan. Th4 he hig haefde ealle 
amyrrede, th& wearth mycel hunger on th4m rice; 

15 and he wearth waedla. Th4 ferde he and folgode 
knxuxi burh-sittendum men thaes rices; tha sende he 

16 hine t6 his tiine, thaet he heolde hys syrfn, Thi. 
gewUnode he his wambe gefyllan of th&m be4n-coddum 

11 the th4 swfn flMston: and him man ne sealde. Th4 
betih6hte he hine, and cwaetfa, Eklk hii fela yrthlinga 
on mines faeder hiise hl4f gen6hne habbath, and ic her 

18 on hmigre forweorthe ! Ic arise, and ic fare t6 minum 

19 faeder, and ic secge him, £414 faeder, ic syngode on 

heofenas, and beforan th6; mi ic neom wyrthe thaet ic 

beo thin sunu nemned: do me swa aenne of thinum 
• • • • 

20 yrthlingum. And he ar4s th4, and com t6 his faeder. 
And th4-g3rt, th4 he waes feor his faeder, he hyne 
gese4h, and wearth mid mild-heortnesse astyred, and 

21 agen hine am, and hine beclypte, and cyste hine. Th4 
cwaeth his sunn, Faeder, ic syngode on heofen, and 
beforan th6, mi ic ne eorif wyrthe thaet ic thin sunu 

22 be6 genemned. Th4 cwaeth se faeder t6 his theowum, 
Bringath rathe thone selestan gegyrelan, and scrydath 
hine ; and syllaLh him bring on his hand, and gescy t6 

23 his fotum : and bringath 4n faett styric, and ofsle4th ; 

24 and uton etan, and gewistfullian : forth4m thes min 
sunu waes dead, and he ge-edcucode ; he forwearth, 
and he ys gemet. Th4 ongunnon hig gewistlaecan. 

25 S6thlice his yldra sunu waes on aecere ; and he c6m : 
and th4 he tham hiise genealaehte, he gehyrde thone 

26 sweg and thaet wered. Th4 clypode he aenne theow, 
2Y and acsode hine hwaet thaet wafere. Th4 cwaeth he, 

• • 9 4 ' 

Thin br6ther c6m, and thin faeder ofsl6h 4n faett cealf; 

28 forth4m-the he hine h41ne onfenff. Th4 ffebealh he 
hine, and nolde in-g4n: th4 e6de his faeder lit, and 

29 ongan hine biddan. Th4 cwaeth he, bis faeder and- 
swariende, Efne, sw4 fela ge4ra ic the theowode> and 
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ic naefre thin bebod ne forgj^mde, and ne sealdest thii 
me naefre an ticcen, tbaet ic mid minum freondum 
scewistfullode : ac syththan thes thin sunu c6m, the 30 
hys spede mid myltystrum amyrde, thii ofsl6ge him 
faett cealf. Tha cwaeth he, Sunu, thii eart symle mid 31 
me, and ealle mine thing synd thine ; the gebyrede 32 
grewistfullian and sfeblissian : forth^m thes thin br6ther 
waiss dead, and he ge-edcucode ; he forwearth, and he 
ys gemet. 

TBTS GODSPEL OBBYRATH ON THAERB TEOTHAN WtTCAN 

OFER PENTEOOSTEN. 

XVI. Th4 cwaeth he t6 his leorning-cnyhtum : Sum 1 
w61ig man waes, se haefde sumne ger6fan, se wearth 
with hine forwreged, swylce he his g6d forspilde. Th4 2 
clypode he hine, and saede him, Hwi gehyre ic thys be 
th^ ? agyf thine scire ; ne miht thu leng tdn-scire be- 
witan. Th4 cwaeth se ger^fa on his gethanc, Hwaet 3 
doic? forth4m-the min hldford mine ffer^f-scire fram 

• • • • o 

me nymth : ne maeg ic delfan ; me scedmath thaet ic 
waedlige. Ic w4t hwaet ic d6, thaet hig me on heora 4 
hus onf6n, th6nne ic bescired beo fram tiin-scire. Th4 5 
th4 gafol-gyldan gegaderode waferon, tM saede he thdm 
forman, Hii mycel scealt thii minum hldforde ? Th4 6 
saede he, Hund sestra 61es. Thd saede he him, Nim 
thine fethere, and site hrathe, and writ fiftig. Th4 Y 
saede he othrum, Hii mycel scealt thii ? Th4 cwaeth 
he, Hund mittena hwaetes. Th4 cwfleth he, Nim thine 
stafas, and writ hund-eahtatig. Th4 h6rede se hldford 8 
thaere unrihtwisnesse tiin-ger6fan, forth4m-the he 
gledwlice dyde ; forth4m-the thysse worulde beam 
synd gle4wran thysses leohtes beamum on thysse 
eneorysse. And ic secge eow : Wyrcath eow frynd of 9 
thysse worulde-w^lan unrihtwisnesse ; thaet hlg onf6n 
eow on ^6 eardung-stowa, thonne ge gete6riath. 
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THT8 GBBYRATH ON W0DNE8-DAEG, ON THAERB TEOTHAK 
WUCAN OFEB PENTECOSTEN. 

10 Se-the ys on lytlum getr^we, se ys on m&ran getrfwe ; 
and se-the on lytlum unrihtwis, se ys e4c on mdran 

11 unrihtwis. Gif ge on unrihtwismn woruld-w^lan naeron 

12 getr^we, hw4 betaecth eow thaet eower ys ? And gyf 
ge on fremedum naeron geirfwe, hwa sylth eow tbaet 

13 eower ys ? Ne maeg n4n theow tw&m hldfordum 
tbeowian ; oththe he aenne Mtath, and otheme lufath ; 
oththe he dnum folgath, and otheme forhogath: and 

14 |?e ne matron Gode theowian and woruld-welan. Thas 

o o • • • • 

thing ealle thk Farisei gehyrdon, thk the gifre waeron : 

15 and hig hine taeldon. Thk cwaeth he t6 hym : Ge 
synd the ^ow-sylfe beforan mannum gerihtwisiath ; 
s6thlice God can eowre heortan : fortli4m-the beforan 

• • • • 

16 Gode ys ascuniendlic thaet mannum he4h ys. Seo ae 
and witegan oth I6hannem ; and of him is bddud Godes 

17 rice, and ealle on thaet strangnysse wyrcath. £4thre 
ys thaet heofon and eorthe gewiton, tlionne 4n staef of 

18 thaere ae fealle. Aelc man thie his wif forlaet> and 
other nimth, se unriht-haemth : and se-the tbaet for- 
laetene wif nimth, se unriht-haemth. 

THTS OODSPEL GEBYRATH ON THONE OTHERNE SCNNAN-DAEa 

OFER PENTECOSTEN. 

19 Sum w^lig man waes, and he waes gescryd mid pur- 
puran and mid twine, and daeg-hwamlice riclice gewist- 

20 fullode. And sum waedla waes, on naman Lazarus, se 

21 laeg on his dura, swythe forwiindod, and wilnode thiaet he 
hine of his crumum gefylde, the of his beode feoUon : and 
him nan man ne sealde ; ac hiindas c6mon, and his wiinda 

22 liccedon. Th4 waes geworden, thaet se waedla forth- 
ferde, and hine englas baeron on Abrihames gre4dan : 
th4 wearth se w^lega dead, and waes on helle bebyrged. 
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Th4 ahof he bis eigan npp, thi he on thdin thitreguin 23 
waes, and gese4h f eorran Abraham, and Lazarum on his 
greddan-. Th4 hr^de he, and cwaeth, £414, faeder 24 
Abr4ham, gemiltsa me, and send Lazarum, thaet he 
dyppe his fingres lith on waetere, and mine tungan 
gecsMdle ; forth4m-the ic eom <hi thysum Uge cwyhned. 
Th4 cweyeth Abr4ham, E414, sunu, gethenc thaefc thti 25 
god onfenge on thinum life, and gelice Lazarus onfeng 
yfel ; nu ys thes gefr6frod, and thd eart cwylmed. And 26 
on eallum thyssum, betweox us and eow ys mycel 
dwolma ffetrymed: th4 the wyllath he6non t6 eow 
faran ne magon ; ne th4non faran hidere. Th4 cwaeth 27 
he, Faeder, ic bidde the, thaet thii sonde bine t6 mines 
faeder hiise; ic haebbe fif gebrdthru, thaet he cythe 26 
heom, thaet big ne cumon on thyssa tintrega stowe. 
Tha saede Abr4ham him, Hig habbath Moysen and 29 
witegan; hig hlyston hym. Th4 cwaeth he, Nese, 30 
faeder Abr4ham ; ac hig d6th d4ed-b6te, gif hwylc of 
deathe t6 hym faerth. Th4 cwaeth he, Qif hig ne 31 
gchyrath Moysen and tha witegan, ne hig ne gelyfath, 
the4h hwylc of deathe arise. 



ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 
THAET GODSPEL ASFTER lOHANNES GERECEDNYSSE. 

I. On fruman waes Word, and thaet Word waes mid 1 
Gode, and God waes thaet Word. Thaet waes on 2 
fruman mid Gode. Ealle thine: waeron greworhte thurh 8 
hyne ; and *n4n thing naes geworht biitan him. Thaet 4 
wa!es. lif the on him geworht waes, and thaet Iff wafids 
manna leoht. And thaet leoht lyht on thystnun ; and 5 
thystro thaet ne genamon. Mann waes fram Gode asend, 6 
tihaes nama wefea Idhannes. Thes c6m t6 gewitnesse, 7 
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thaet he irewitnesse cythde be tli4m Leohte, thaet eaile 

8 menn thurh hyne gelyfdon. Naes he Leoht, ac thaet he 

9 gewitnesse foi*th-baere be th4m Leofate. Soth Leoht 
waes, thaet onlyht aelcne cumendae man on thysne 

10 middan-eard. He vcfes on middan-earde, and middan- 
eard waes geworht thurh hine, and middan-eard hme ne 

11 gecne6w. T6 hys 6genum he c6m, and big hyne ne un- 

1 2 derfengon. S6thlice sw&-hwylce-sw4 hyne underfengon, 
he sealde hym anweald thaet big waeron Godes beam, 

15 th4m the grelyfath on his naman : th4 ne synd acennede 
of bl6dum, ne of flaesces willan, ne of weres willan ; ac 

14 big synd of Qode acennede. And thaet Word waes 
flaesc geworden, and eardode on us (and we gesawon 
hys wuldor, swylce 4n-cennedes wuldor of Faeder), 
thaet wayes full mid gyfe and s6thfaestnysse. 

THYS GODSPEL OEBYRATH THRTM WUCON AER MYDDAN- 
WINTRAN, ON THONE FRIGE-DAE6. 

16 I6hannes cyth gewitnesse be him, and clypath, thus 
cwethende : Thes waes the ic saede, Se the to cumanne 
ys aefter me waes geworden beforan me ; forth4m he 

16 waes afer thonne ic. And of his gefyllednesse we ealle 

17 onfengon gyfe for gyfe. Forth4m-the ae waes geseald 
thurh Moysen, and gyfu, and s6thfaestnes ys geworden 

18 thurh Hafelend Crist. Ne gesedh naefre nan man God ; 
biiton se 4n-cenneda Sunu hit cythde, se ys on hys 

10 Faeder bearme. And thaet ys 16hannes gewitnes. 

TATS OEBYRATH ON THONS SUNNAN-nAEO AER MYDDAN- 

WYNTRA. 

Th4 th4 ludeas sendon heora sacerdas and heora dii- 

• • mm 

conas fram lenisalem t6 hym, thaet htg acsodon bine, 

20 and thus cwaedon : Hwaet eart thu ? And he cythde, 
and ne withsoc, and thus cwaeth : Ne eom ic n4 Crist. 

21 And big acsodon bine, and thus cwaedon: Eart thd 
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Mas ? And he cwaeth : Ne eom ic hit. Th4 cwaiedon 
hig: Eart thii witega? And he andwyrde, and cwaeth : 
!Nic. Hifir cwaedon t6 him : Hwaet eart thii ? thaet we 22 

o • • • • 

and^yrde bringon thdm the us to the sendon. Hwaet 
segst thii be th^-sylfum ? He cwaeth : Ic eom dj- 23 
piendes stefn on westene, Gerihtath Dryhtnee w€g, sw4 
se witega Isaias cwaeth. And th4 the thaer asende 24 
waeron, th4 waeron of Simdor-h41gon. And hig acsodon 25 
hifie, and cwaisdon to him : Hwi fullast thii, gif thii ne 
eart Crist, ne Elias, ne witega? I6hannes him and- 26 
swarode: Ic fuUige on waetere; to-myddes eow 8t6d 
the ge ne cunnon. He ys the aefier me toweard ys, se 2 / 
waes geworden beforan me ; ne eom ic wyrthe thaet ic 
unbinde his sce6-thwang. Th^s thing waeron gewor- 28 
dene on Bethania begeondan lordanen, thaer lohannes 
fullode. 

THTS OEBIBATH ON THONE Till. DABG OODSS AETTWEDNYS8B. 

Othre daege I6hannes geseih thone Haudlend t6 hym 29 
cumendne, and cwaeth : H6r ys Godes Lamb ; h^r ys se 
the deth aw6g middan-eardes synne. Thes ys be th&m 30 
ic saede, Aefter me cymth wer the beforan me geworden 
waes ; forth 4m- the he waes aer thonne ic. And ic 31 
hyne nyste ; ac ic c6m and fullode on waetere, t6-th4m- 
thaet he waere geswutelod on Isr4faela folce. And 32 
lohannes cythde gewitnesse, cwethende: Thaet ic ge- 
se4h nyther-cumendne G4st of heofenum. sw4-sw4 
culfran, and wunode ofer hyne. And ic hyne ne cuthe ; 33 
ac se-the me sende t6 fullianne on waetere, he cwaeth 
U> me, Ofer thone-the thd ge8;^hst nyther-stigendne 
G4st, and ofer hyne wuniendne, thaet ys se the f ullath 
on H41giim G4ste. And ic gese4h, and gewitnesse 34 
cythde thaet thes is Godes StmiL 
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THT8 8CEAL ON ST. ANDRSAB MAESSS-ASFSK. 

36 Eft othre daege st6d lohannes, and tw6gen of bis leom- 

36 ing-cnyhtum ; and he cwaeth, th4 he geseah thone 

37 Haelend gangendne : H6r ys Godes Lamb ! Th4 ge- 
hyrdon bine tw^gen leorning-cnyhtas specende, and 

38 fylidon tMm Hablende. Tb4 besedh se Haelend, and 
gese&h big hym fytiende, and cwaeth t6 hym : Hwaet 
s€ce gyt ? Hig cwaedon t6 hym : Rabbi (tbaet ys 
gecweden and gereht, L4reow), hwabr eardast tbii? 

39 He cwaeth t6 hym : Cumath and geseotb. Hig comoa 
and gesawon hwsker be wnnode, and mid hym wunodon 

40 on th4m daege ; bit wdbs th4 se6 teothe tid. Andreas, 
Simones br6tber P^tres, waes other of thdm tw4m, th4 

41 gehyrdon aet I6hanne, and him fyligdon. Thes gemette 

42 aerest Slmonem his br6tber, and cwaeth t6 him : We 
gemetton Messlam, thaet is gereht, Crist. And big 
ffelaeddon bine t6 th&m Haelende. Th& beheold se 
Haelend bine, and cwaeth: Thii eart Simon, I6naii 
sunu; tbii b^st genemned C6phas, thaet ya gereht, 

43 P6trus. On mergen he wolde faran on Galil^a, and he 
gemette Philippus ; and se Haelend cwaeth t6 him : 

44 Fylig me. S6tblice Philippus waies fram Bethsaida, 

45 Andreas ceastre, and P^tres. Philippus gemette !N'a- 
thanahel, and cwaeth t6 hym : We gemetton thone 
Haelend, I6sepes sunu, of Nazareth, thone wrdt Moyses 

46 and tb& witesfan on thaere ae. And Nathanabel cwaeth 
t6 hym: Maeg aienig- thing g6des be6n of Nazareth? 

47 Philippus cwaeth t6 hym : Gum and gese6h. Th4 
gese&h se Haelend Nathanabel t6 hym cumendne, and 
cwaeth be hym : H6r ys Isrdbelisc wer, on tMm nis 

48 n4n facn. Th4 cwaeth Nathanabel t6 him : Hw4noQ 
cuthest thd me? Thd andswacode se Haelend, and 
cwaeth to him: Ic ffesedh th6 thk thii waere under 
th4m fic-treowe, aerth4m-the Philippus th6 clypode. 
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Hjm andswarode tha Nathanshel, and thus cwaeth : 49 
Rabbi, thii eart Godes Sunu, and thii eart Isr&hela 
Cining. Tha cwaeth j9e Haelend t6 hjm : Thii gesyhst 50 
m&re thonne this sy ; forthim-tLe thii gelyfdest, thA 
ic cwsbbth thaet ic gesawe th6 under th4m fic-treowe. 
And he s^de hun : S6th ic secge eow, ge gese6th 51 
opene heofenas^ and Godes englas up-stigende and 
Djther-stigende ofer Mannes Sunu. 

TBre GonspKL sosal on sunkan-daeo, thaere othrs 

WUCAN OFSR BPIPHANIA DOMINI. 

II. On th&m thryddan daege waeron gifta gewordene 1 
on Chan4a Galil6ae : and thaes Haelendes moder waes 
thaler: sothlice se Hawslend and hys leoming-cnyhtas 2 
waeron srelathode t6 thdm fififtum. And thk thaet win 3 
gete6rode, thi cwaeth thaes Haelendes moder t6 him : 
Hig nabbath win. Thi cwaeth se Ha^elend t6 hyre : L4 4 
wif, hwaet ys me and th^? gyt mln tima ne c6m. Th4 5 
cwaeth thaes Hifelendes moder t6 th&m thenum : D6th 

• • • • • • 

8w4-hwaet-sw& he eow secge. Thaer waeron 86thlice a- 6 
sette syx staienene waeter-fatu, aefter Iud€a geclaensunge, 
aelc waies on tw6gra sestra gemote, oththe on thredra. 
Th4 bedd se Haelend thaet his: th4 fatu mid waetere 7 
ffefyldon. And hiff gefyldon th& oth thone brerd. Th4 8 
cwaeth se Haelend : H14dath mi, and berath thatere 
dryhte ealdre. And hig namon. Th4 se dryhte-ealdor 9 
thaes wines onbyrgde, the of th&m waetere geworden 
waes, he nyste hw4non hit c6m : (th4 thenas s6thlice 
wiston, the thaet waeter hl6don ;) se dryhte-ealdor 
clypode thone bryd-guman, and cwaeth t6 him : Aelc 10 
man sylth aerest g6d win ; and th6nne big druncene 
be6th, thaet the wyrse byth : thii geheolde thaet g6de 
win oth thys. Thys waes thaet forme t4cn the se Hae- 11 
lend worhte on Chan&a Galil6ae, and geswutelode hys 
wnldor ; and hys leoming-cnyhtas gel^fdon on hine. 

13 
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THT8 aODSPEL 8CEAL ON FRIOE-DABO, ON THAERE VOB" 

MAN LENCTEN-WCCAN. 

V. Aefter thjssum waes Iud6a fre6Is-daeg, and se 

2 Haelend f6r 16 Hienisalem. On Hienisalem ys &n m^re, 
se is genemned on Ebreisc Betzalda ; se m6re haefth fif 

3 porticas. On tMm porticon laeg mycel maenigeo ge- 
adledra, blindra, and healira, and forscruncenra, and 

4 go-anbtd^(»i thaes waeteres stjrrunge. Dryhtenes engel 
c6m t6 his timan on thone m^re, and thaet waeter waes 
astyred ; and se the rathost com on thone ai6re, aefter 
thaes waeteres styrunge, weartb gehaeled fram 8w4- 

5 hwylcere untrumnysse sw4 he on waes. ThaiBr waes 
sum man eahta and thrittig wintra on his untrumnysse. 

6 Th4 se Haelend gese4h thysne licgan, and wiste thaet he 
lange hwyle thaer waes, th& cwabth he t6 him : Wylt thii 

7 h41 be6n ? Th4 andswarode se seoca him» and cwaeth : 
Dryhten, ic naebbe naenne man thaet me d6 on thcne 

8 m6re, th6nne thaet waeter astyred bith ; th6nQe ic 
cume, th6nne bith other beforan me. Th4 cwaeth se 

Haelend t6 him : Aris, nim thin bed, and g4. And se 
man waes sona h41 ; and he nam his bed, and eude. 

10 Hyt waes reste-daeg on th4m daege. Th4 cwaedon 
th4 lud^as t6 th4m the thaer jrehaeled waes : Hit is 
reste-daeg; nis th6 alyfed thaet thii thin bed here. 

11 He andswarode him, and cwaeth : Se-the me gehaelde, 

12 se cwaeth t6 me, Nim thin bed, and gk, Th4 acsedon 
hig hine, Hwaet se man waiere, the th€ siiede, Nim thin 

13 bed, and g& ? Se the thaer gehaeled waes, nyste hw4 
hyt waes ; se Haelend s6thlice be4h fram thafere ge- 

14 gaderunge. Aefter-tham se Haelend hine gemette on 
th4m temple, and cwaeth to hym : Nii, thii eart h41 
geworden, ne synga thii, th^-laes th^ on sumum thing- 

15 imi wyrs getide. Th4 for se man, and cydde hit th4m 
Indium, thaet it waes se Haelend the hyne hi^lde. 
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Fortham tli4 lud^as ehton thone Haelend, fcH*thdm-tihe 16 
he-dyde th&s tj^iog oa reste-daege. 

THTS BCEAL ON TTWSS-DASO, ON THAEBE FIFTAN WUOAN 

INNAN LENCTENE. 

711. Syththan f6r se Haelend t6 Galil^a ; he nolde 1 
faran 16 ludea, forth&m-the th4 lud^ hyne 86hton» 
and woldon hyne ofsle4n. Hit waes gehende ludea 2 
freols-daege. His brdthru cwaedon t6 him : Far he6non, 3 
«nd gk oa ludea-land, thaet thine leorning-cnyhtas ge- 
seoQ th4 weore the thd wyrcst. Ne deth n4n man n4n 4 
thiog on diglam, ac secth thaet hit open sy. Gif thd 
th4s thing dest,. geswutela the-sylfne middan-earde. 
Witodlice ne his m4gas ne gelyfdon on hyne. Th4 5 
cwaeth se Haelend t6 hym : Gyt ne c6m min tid ; eower 6 
tid ys 83nnle ge4ru. Ne maeg middan-eard eow h4tian ; ac 7 
he h4tath me, forth4m ic cythe gewitnesse be him, thaet 
his weorc synd yfele* Fare ge t6 thison fre6ls-daege ; 8 
ic ne fare t6 thison fre6l8-daege ; forth4m min tid nys 
gyt gefylled. He wunode on Galil6a, th4 he th4s thing 9 
sayede. Eft th4 bis br6thru foron, th4 for he e4c t6 10 
th4m freols-daege, naes n4 openlice, ac digollice. Th4 11 
Iud6as hyne sohton on tham fre61s-daege, and cwaedon : 
Hwflfer ys he ? And my eel gehlyd waes on thaere 12 
maenio be him; smne cwaedon: He ys g6d; othre 
cwaedon: Nese; ac he beswicth this folc. The4h- 13 
hwaethere ne spaec ndn man openlice be him, for thaera 
lad^a ege. 

THTS OODSPBL OEBYRATH ANUM DAEOE AER MYD-FAESTENB. 

VIII. Se Haelend f6r on Oliuetes diine ; and com eft 1 
on daeg-red to th4m temple, and eall thaet folc c6m t6 2 
him ; and he saet, and laerde big. Th4 laeddon th4 3 
Pharis6i and th4 bdceras t6 him 4n wif se6 waes aparod 
on unriht-haidmede, and setton big t6-middes heora, and 4 
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cwikedon t6 him : Ldreow, tliis wlf wafes afunden on iu- 

6 rihtoQ haemede. Movses us bebe4d on thafere lib, thaei 

we sceoldon thus gerade mid stinum oftorfian ; hwaet 

6 cwyst thii ? This his: cwaedon his fandiende, thaet hSir 
hine wrehton. Se Hd!elend abe4h nyther, and wr&t mid 

7 his fiufire on thaere eorthan. Th4 hiir thurhwunedon 
hine acsiende, thi ar^s he upp, and cwflieth to him: 
L6ca, hwylc eower sig 5ynle4s, weorpe aerest st4n on 

8 hig. And he abeih eft, and wr&t on thaere eorthan. 

9 Th4 hig this geh^rdon, th4 e6don hig tit, 4n aefter 
4num; and he geb4d thaer sylf, and thaet wif st6d 

10 thaer on middan. Se Hflbblend ar&s upp, and cwalieth t6 
hyre : Wif, hwaer synd th& the th€ wregdon ? ne for- 

11 d6mde th6 n4n man ? And he6' cwaeth : N4, Dryhten. 
And se Haelend cwaeth : Ne ic th6 ne ford6me ; d6 g4, 
and ne synga th<i naefre m4. 

THTS OODSPEL BCSAL ON THAKRE MTD-FAESTENXB WUOAN, 

ON 8AETERNBS-DAEO. 

12 Eft se Haelend spraec this thing t6 hym, and cwadeth : 
Ic eom middan-eardes leoht ; se-the me fylith, ne gdeth 

13 he n4 on thystro, ac he haefth lifes leoht. Th4 Phari- 
86i cwaedon t6 hym : Thii cythst gewitnesse be th6- 

14 sylfum ; nis thin gewitnes s6th. Se Haelend andswa- 
rode, and cwaeth t6 hym : Gyf ic cythe gewitnesse 
be me-sylfum, min gewitnes ys s6th; forth4m-the ic 
w4t hwanon ic c6m, and hwyder ic g4 ; ge nyton hw4non 

15 ic c6m, ne hwyder ic g4. Ge d^math aefter flaesce; ic 

16 ne deme n4num men. And gif ic deme, min d6m is 
s6th ; forth4m-the ic ne eom 4na, ac ic and se Faeder 

17 the me sende. And on eowre ae is awriten, thaet twe- 

18 gra manna gewitnes is soth. Ic eom the cythe gewit- 
nesse be me-sylfum, and se Faeder the me sende C3rth 

19 gewitnesse be me. Witodlioe hig cwaedon t6 him : 
Hwaisr is thin faeder ? Se Haelend him andswarode* 
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and cwflfeth : Ne cxinne ge me, ne mfnne Faeder ; gjf 
ge me cuthon, w6n is thaet ge cuthon minne Faeder. 
I1l4s word he spaec aet ce4p-sceamele ; and n&n man 20 
hjne ne nam; fortham-the hys tid ne c6m thk-gjt, 
Witodlice eft se Haelend cwaketh t6 him : 21 

THTB GODBPEL BOSAL ON MONAK-DAEO, ON THASRE OTHEB 

LKNCTKN- WUC AN . 

Ic fare, and ge me secath, and ge sweltath on eowre 
synne ; ne mage ge cuman thyder ic £are. Th4 cwaedon 22 
thd lud^s ; Cwethe ge ofslyhth he hine-sylfne ? for- 
th4m he seccth, Ge ne mas^on coman thyder ic fare. Th4 23 
cwaeth he t6 him : Ge synd nythane, and ic eom ufane ; 
ge synd of thysum middan-earde ; ic ne eom of thysum 
middan-earde. Ic eow satede, thaet ge sweltath on 24 
eowmxn synnum ; gif ge ne gel;^fath thaet ic hit sy^, ge 
sweltath on eowre synne. Th4 cwaedon hig t6 hym : 25 
Hwaet eart thii ? Se Haelend cwaeth t6 him : Ic eom 
fruman the to eow sprece. Ic haebbe fela be eow t6 26 
sprecanne and t6 d^manne ; ac se the me sende is &6th- 
faest ; and ic sprece on middan-earde th4 thincf the ic 
aet him gehyrde. And hig ne midergeton thaet he 2 '7 
tealde him God t6 Faeder. Se Haelend cwaeth t6 28 
him: Th6nne ge Mannes Sunu up-ahebbath, th6nne 
gecn&we ge thaet ic hit eom, and ic ne d6 n4n thing 
of me-sylfom ; ac ic sprece this thing 8w4 Faeder me 
laerde. And se the me sende is mid me, and he ne 29 
forkfet me aenne ; fortham-the ic wyrce symle th4 thing 
the him S3md gecweme. Th4 he th4s thing spaec, 30 
manege gel^don on hine. 

THTS OODSPEL QBBYRATH TO ST. VITALIS MABSSAN. 

XV. Ic eom s6th win-eard, and min Faeder ys eorth- 1 
tilia. He d6th aelc twig aw6g on me the blaeda ne 2 
byrih ; and he feormaUi aelc thaera the blsMsda byrth, 

13* ' 
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3 thaet hyt bere blaeda the swithor. Nii ge synd clflene 

4 for thaere spraece'the ic t6 eow spraec. Wuniath on 
me, and ic on eow. Sw4 twig ne maeg blaeda beran 
bim-sylf, btiton hit wunige on win-earde, sw4 ge ne 

6 magon eke, biiton ge wunion on me. Ic eom win-eard, 
and ge synd twigu ; se-the wunath on me, and ic on 
him, se byrth mycle blaeda ; forthdm ge ne magon n&n 

6 thing d6n bdtan me. Gif hw4 ne wunath on me, he 
b^th aworpen lit sw4 twig, and fordrtiwath; and hig 
gaderiath th4, and d6th on (fr, and hig forbyrnath. 

THTS GODSPSL SCSAL ON WODNES-DAEG, OFSR ASOBNSIO 

DOMINI. 

7 Gif ge wmiiath on me, and mine word wuniath on eow, 
biddath 8w4-hwaet-sw4 ge wyllon, and hit b5'^th eower. 

8 On th4m ys min Faeder geswutelod, thaet ge beron 

9 mycle blaeda, and be6n mine leoming-cnyhtas. And 
ic lufode eow sw4 Faeder lufode me ; wuniath on minre 

10 lufe. Gif ge mine bebodu gehealdath, ge wuniath on 
mlnre lufe ; sw4 ic geheold mines Faeder bebodu, and 

11 ic wuniffe on his lufe. Thas thins: ic eow saede, thaet 
min gefed sy on eow, and eower gefeA sy gefullod. 

THYS GEBTRATH TO THAERA AP08T0LA MAES8E-DAOON. 

12 This ys min bebod, thaet ge lufion eow gemaenelice, 

13 8w4 ic eow lufode. Naefth n4n man m4ran lufe thonne 

14 theos ys, thaet hw4 sylle his lif for his fre6ndum. Ge 
synd mine fr^nd, gif ge d6th th4 thing the ic eow 

16 bebe6de. Ne telle ic eow t6 theowan ; forth4m se 
theowa n4t hwaet se h]4ford d6th: ic tealde eow t6 
fre6ndum ; forth4m ic cythde eow ealle th4 thiD£f the 

16 ic geh^de aet mlnum Faeder. Ne gecure ge me, ac 
ic gece4s eow, and ic sette eow, thaet ge g4n and 
blaeda beron, and eowre blaeda gelafeston ; thaet Faeder 
sylle eow sw4-hwaet-sw4 ge biddath on minum naman. 
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JLinO THT8 GBBTBATH TO THABRA AP08T0LA HAESSB-DAGOir. 

Thiis thing ic eow be6de, thaet ge lu£on eow gemaene- 17 
Wee. Gif middan-eard eow h4tath, witath thaet he 18 
h^tede me aer eow. Gif ge of middan-earde waeron, 10 
middan-eard Infode thaet his wifes ; forth&m-the ere ne 
synd of middan-earde, ac ic eow gece4s of middan- 
earde, forthig middan-eard eow hdtath. Gemunath 20 
minre spraece the ic eow saede, Nis se theowa maerra 
thonne lus hlaford. Gif hig me 6hton, hig wyllath 
ehtan eower ; gif hig mine spraece heoldon, hig heal- 
dath eac eowre. Ac ealle thas thing hig d6th eow for 21 
minnm naman ; forth4m-the hiff ne cunnon thone the 
me sende. Gif ic ne come, and to him ne spraece, 22 
naefdon hig n4ne synne ; mi hig nabbath nine 14de be 
heora synne. Se the me h4tath, h4tath minne Faeder. 23 
Gif ic n4ne weorc ne worhte on him, the n4n other ne 24 
worhte, naefdon hig n4ne synne ; nil hig gesawon, and 
hig hatedon aegther-ge me, ge minne Faeder. Ac 26 
thaet seo spraec sy gefylled the on hyra ae awriten ys, 
Thaet hig h4tedon me biiton gewyrhtum. 

THTS OEBTRATH ON StJNNAN-DAEO, OFER ASCENSIO DOMINI. 

Thonne se Frefiiend cymth, the ic eow sende fram 26 
Faeder, sothfaestnysse Gast, the cymth fram Faeder, 
he cyth gewitnesse be me ; and ge cythath gewitnesse, 27 
fortham ge waeron fram frmnan mid me. 

XVI. Th4s thing ic eow saede, thaet ffe ne swicion. 1 
Hig d6th eow of gesomnungum ; ac se6 tid cymth, 2 
thaet aele the eow ofsl^hth, w^nth thaet he thenige 
Gode. And thas thing big doth, forth4m-the hig ne 3 
cuthon minne Faeder, ne me. Ac thds thing ic eow 4 
saede, thaet ge gemunon, th6nne heora tid cymth, 
thaet ic hit eow saede. Ne saede ic eow th6.8 thing 
aet frmnan, forthAm-the ic wafes mid eow. 
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THTS OODSPEL 8CEAL ON SUNNAN-DASO, ON THAXBB 
FEORTHAN WUCAN OVER SA8TR0N. 

5 Nu ic fare t6 tli4m the me sende. and eower n&n ne 

• • • • ' 

6 acsath me, Hwyder ic fare ? Ac fortli&m-the ic spraec 
th4s thing 16 eow, unr6taiys gefylde eowre heortan. 

7 Ac ic eow secge sdthfaestnysse ; Eow fremath thaet ic 
fare ; gif ic ne fare, ne cymth se Fr^Mend t6 eow ; 

8 witodlice gif ic fare, ic hyne sende t6 eow. And thonne 
he cymth, he thywth thysne middan-eard be synne, 

9 and be rihtwisnesse, and be d6me : be synne, fortham 

10 hig ne gel^^don on me ; be rihtwisnjrsse, forthim ic 

11 fare t6 Faeder, and ge me ne gese6th ; be d6me, fortham 

12 thyses middan-eardes ealdor ys ged^med. Gyt ic 
haebbe eow fela t6 secganne, ae ge hyt ne magon mi 

13 acuman. Th6nne thaisre s6thfaestaiysse G4st cymtb, 
he laerth eow ealle s6thfaestnysse ; ne sprycth he of 
him-sylfom, ac he sprycth th4 thing the he gehyrth ; 

14 and cyth eow th4 thing the t6wearde synd. He me 
geswutelath ; forth&m he nimth of minum, and cyth 

16 eow. Ealle th4 thinsf the min Faeder haefth synd 
mine ; forthlg ic cwaeth, thaet he nimth of minum^ and 
cyth eow. 
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IL FROM A PARAPHRASE OF THE BOOK OF 

PSALMS. 



SBALM I. 

1. E4dig b;^th se wer tihe ne gaeth on getbeiht unriht- 
wisra, ne on tih4m w6ge ne stent gynfulra, ne on heora 
wol-berendum setle ne sitt ; 

2. Ac his willa byth on Godes sie, and ymb his flye he 
b;^ smedgende daeges and nihtes. 

3. Hym byth swk tMm treowe, the b;^h aplantod ne4h 
waetera rynum ; 

4. Thaet sylth bis waestmas t6 rihtre tide, and his leif 
and his blaeda ne fealwiath, ne ne seiriath ; eall him cymth 
t6 &:6de thaet thaet he d^th. 

o • • • • 

5. Ac th4 unrihtwisan ne be6th n4 swylce, ne him eic 
sw4 ne limpth ; ac hi be6th duste gelicran, th6nne hit wind 
toblaidwth. 

6. Th^ ne arisath th4 unrihtwisan on d6mes daeg, ne 
th4 synfullan ne be6th on gethe4hte th^ra rihtwisena. 

7. FortMm God w4t hwylcne w6g th4 rihtwisan ge- 
eamedon. ac th4 unrihtwisan cumath t6 witum. 

SEALM II. 

1. Hw^ ryth aelc folc, and hw^ sme4gath hi unnytt ? 

2. And hwy arisath eorth-cyningas, and ealdor«menn 
cumath t6-somne with Gode, and with th4m the he t6 
hliforde gece4s, and gesmyrede ? 

3. Utan tobrecan heora bendas, and aweorpan heora 
ge6cu of us. 
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4. FortK&m se God, ^e on heofonum js, hig gehyspth, 
and Drihten hig gescent. 

5. And he clypath t6 bim on his ^rre, and gedrefth 
heora gethe4ht. 

6. And ic eom, theah, cyning geset fram Gode ofer his 
thone h&lgan munt Syon, t6-tih&m-thaet ic laere his willan 
and his ae. 

7. Forth4m cwaeth Drihten t6 me : Hiii eart min sunu, 

• • • • 

nil t6-daeg ic th6 acende. 

8. Bidde me, and ic the sylle the6da t6 4gnum yrfe, and 
thlnne anwald ic gebraisde ofer the6da gemaero. 

9. And ic ged6 thaet thd heora wylst mid iseme gyrde, 
and hi miht swa e4the abrecan, sw4 se crocc-wyrhta maeg 
aenne croccan. 

10. Ongytath mi, C3mingas, and leomiath, ge d6meras, 
the ofer eorthan d6math. 

11. Theowiath Drihtne, and ondraedath hine ; blissiath 
<»i Gode, and theih mid ege. 

12. Onf6th 14re, th^-laes eow God frre weorthc, and 
th^-laes ge wendon of rihtum wege. 

13. Forth^m th6nnc his yrre byth onaeled, thdnne be6th 
e4dige, th4 the nti on hine getrywath. 

SEALM III. 

1. £414, Drihten! hwi synt sw4 manige minra fe6nda, 
tMra the me swencath? For-hwi arisath sw4 manige 
with me? Manige cwethath t6 minum m6dey thaet hit 
naebbe n4ne haele aet his Gode. 

2. Ac hit nis n4 sw4 by cwethath ; ac tbii eart, b(itan 
aelcnm twe6n, niin fultum, and min wuldor, and th(i ahefst 
upp min he4fod. 

3. Mid minre stemne ic cleopode t6 Drihtne, and he me 
geh^rde of bis tb4m b41gan munte. 

4. Th4 pngan ic sl4pan, and slep, and eft ar4s ; forth4m- 
the Drihten me awehte, and me upp-araierde. 
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5. Forth4m ic me nii nk ondra^ede tliiisendu folces, thekh 
hi me litan ymb-thringon ; ac thii, Drihten, aris, and ged6 
me hdlne ; forth4m thii eart min God. 

6. Fortili4m thii of-sl6fi:e ealle tM the me witherwearde 
waeron biitan gewjrhton, and th4ra synfulra maegen thd 
gebryttest 

7. Fortih4m on th6 ys eall tire hael, and lire t6-li6pa, 
and ofer tihin folc s^ thin bletsung. 

SEALM rV'. 

1. Th6nne ic cleopode 16 the, thonne gehyrdest thii me, 
Drihten ; forth&m thii eart se the me firerihtwisast, and on 
minimi earfothum and ncaronessum, thii me gerymdest. 

2. Gemiltsa me, Drihten, and gehyr min gebed. 

3. E414, manna beam ! hu lange wylle ge be6n sw4 
heardheorte with Gode ? And hwi lufige ge idelnessa, 
ajid secath ledsunga ? 

4. Wite ge thaet God gemyclade his thone geh41godan, 
and he me gebyrtb, th6nne ic him t6 clypige. 

6. The4h hit gebyrige thaet ge onw6h yrsion, ne scule 
ge hit n6 thy hrathor thurh-teon, the-laes ge syngion, and 
thaet unriht thaet ge sme4gath on eowermn m6de, forlae- 
lath, and hre6wsiath thaes. 

6. Ofiriath ge mid rihtwisnesse, and bringath th4 g6de 
id lacum, and h6piath t6 Drihtne. 

7. Manig mann cwyth : Hw4 taecth us te4Ia, and hw4 
sylth us tM g6d the us man gehaet? and is the4h ge- 
sinitelod ofer us thin gifu, the4h hi sw4 ne cwethon. 

8. Thaet ys thaet thii sealdest blisse minre heortan, and 
thin folc gemicladest, and him geniht hwaetes, and wines, 
and eles, and ealra g6da, the4h hi his th6 ne thancion. 

9. Ac ged6 nii thaet ic m6te on th4m genihte, and on 
thaere sibbe sl4pan, and me gerestan ; fortham thii, Drihten, 
synderlice me gesettest on blisse and on t6-h6pan. 
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8EALM y. 



1. Drihten, onf61i min word mid iihinum e4rum, and 
ongyt mine stemne and min gebr6p, and thenc th&ra worda 
minra gebeda. 

2. Fortbdm ic gebidde on daeg-red t6 the; ac ged6 
thaet tbii gebyre min gebed, Drihten. 

3. ic stande on aer-mergen beforan tih6 aet gebede, and 
se6 tb6 ; fortb^m tM eart se ylca God tbe n4n nnribt nelt. 

4. Ne mid tb6 ne. wunatb se yfel-willenda, ne tih4 im- 
rihtwisan ne wuniatb beforan tbinum e4gum. 

5. Thii b^tast ealle tb4 tbe nnribt wyrcatb, and tbaet 
ne forlaetatb, ne bis ne bre6wsiatb ; and tbu for-d&t tn4 
the symle ledsunga specatb. 

6. And tb4 man-slagan, and tb4 swicolan tbii forsybst. 

7. Ic tb6nne b6piende t6 tbinre tbaere myclan mild- 
beortnesse, ic gange t6 tbinum biise, Drihten, and me ge- 
bidde to tbinum b41gan altare, on tbinum ege. 

8. Drihten, laed me on tbine ribtwisnesse fram minra 
fe6nda willan ; geribt minne w6g beforan tbinre ansyne ; 

9. Fortb4m on minra fe6nda mutbe is le4sung, and 
beora m6d is swithe idel. 

10. Heora m6d and beora wibiung ys sw4 de6p sw4 
grundleds py tt, and beora tungan sprecatb symle facn ; ac 
d^m him, Drihten. 

11. And ged6 tbaet by naegon d6n tbaet yfel tbaet by 
tbencatb and sprecatb; ac be tbaere andefne, beora un- 
ribtwisnesse fordrif b^ ; fortbdm by tb6 gremiath, and tbine 
tbeowas, Drihten. 

12. And blission ealle tb4 tbe t6 tb6 b6piatb, and fafeg- 
nion on ^cnesse ; and tbii wuna on him ; and faegnion thin 
ealle tb4 tbe lufiatb tbinne naman. 

• * • • • • 

13. Fortbdm tbii eart se Drihten tbe gebletsast and ge- 
blissast ribtwise ; tbii us gecoronadest and geweortbadest, 
and us gesc^ldest mid tbam scylde tbinre wel-wilnesse. 



r 
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8EALM VI. 

1. Drihten, ne thred thu me on thinum ^rre, ne on 
lihinre liat-heortnesse ne swenc me. 

2. Ac miltsa me, Diyhten, fortL4m ic eom imli41, and 
gehael me, forthdm eall min maegn, and ealle mine b4n 
sjnt gebrytte and gedrefede, and min sawl, and min m6d 
ys swythe gedrefed. 

3. £414, Drihten, bii lange wylt thii tbaet hit on th4m 
s^ ? Gehwyrf, 14 Drihten ! to me, and alys mine sawle, 
and gedo me h41ne for thinre mildheortnesse. 

4. Forth4m tM deadan, the on helle beoth, thin ne 
gemunon, ne tli6 andettath, ne ne h^riath, sw4-sw4 we 
d6th. 

5. Ic swince on minre gr4nunge, and aelce niht on minum 
bedde ic sice and w6pe, and hwilum min bedd waete mid 
te4rum. 

6. Mine e4gan synt gedrefede for yrre, and ic eom for- 
ealdod betwe6h eallum minum fe6ndum. 

1. Gewitath fram me ealle tb4 the unriht wyrcath; 
fortMm-the Drihten hyrde mine wependan stefne, and God 
gehyrde mii^e healsunge, and Drihten onfeng min gebed. 

8. Sce4mion heora fortbi, and syn gedrefede ealle mine 
ffnd ; and g4n by on earsling, and 8ce4mion heora swithe 
hraedlice. 

SEALM YII. 

1. Drihten, min God, t6 th6 ic h6pige; al^s me fram 
eallum tb4m the min 6htath, and gefritha me. 

2. Thaet naefre mine fynd ne gripon mine sawle sw4- 
8w4 le6 ; fortb4m ic n4t ealles hw4 me ahredde and ge- 
haele, biitan thii wylle. 

3. Drihten, min God, gif ic t6 thisum, the me mi swen- 
cath, thaes ge-e4mod haebbe, thaet hi mi d6tb, oththe awdnig 
imriht with hi ged6n haebbe ; 

14 
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4. Oththe, furthum, him guide yfel with yfle, sw4-sw& hi 
hit geworhton ; thdnne ofsledn me mine f^^nd orwigne, naes 
thl&s the mine frynd he6n sceoldon. 

5. And secon mine fynd mine sawle, and tM gef6n, and 
oftredon on eorthan min lif, and minne weorthscipe to duste 
gewyrcon. 

6. Aris, Drihten, of thinum ^rre, and saer on minra 
fe6nda mearce, and geweortha th€-sylfne th4ra. 

Y. Aris, Drihten, t6 thinum geh4te, and d6 sw6,-sw4 thtl 

gehete ; gif thu sw4 d&t, th6nne cymth swithe mycel fob 

t6 thinum theowd6me. 
• • • • 

8. And thii upp-astihst, and hi mid the hfetst t6 heofo- 
num : Drihten, dem folcum, and dem me. 

9. Drihten, dem me aefter minum gewyrhtan, and d^m 
me aefter minre unscaethfulnesse. 

10. Ge-enda nil thaet yfel thaera unrihtwisra, and gerece 
and geraed tha rihtwisan ; thu, Drihten, the sme4st heor- 
tan, and aedra and manna geth6htas. 

11. Mid rihte we secath fultum to the, Drihten : fortham 
thii ffehaelst tha heortan rihtra gethohta. 

12. The Drihten, the is rihtwis dema, and Strang and 
gethyldig, hwaether he yrsige aelce daege ? Biite ge to 
him gecyrron, se deofol cwecth his sweord to eow ; 

13. And he hende his bogan, se is nd ge4ro t6 sce6- 
tanne; he teohath thaet he scyle sce6tan thaet deathes 
faet, and baeman th4 the her byrnath on wraennesse, and 
on untheawiui. 

14. He centh aelc unnht, and hit cymth him s4re, and 
his geferum. 

15. He adylf thone pytt, and he hine ontynth, and on 
thone ylcan befylth. 

16. Gehweorfe his sir on his he4fod, and on his braegn 
astlge his unriht. 

17. Ic th6nne andette Dnhtne aefter his rihtwisnesse, 
and h6rie his thone he4n naman, and 16fige. 
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6EALM yni. 

1. Eil&, Drihten lire God, hii wundorlic thin nama ys 
geond ealle eorthan ! 

2. Fortih4m ahefen ys thin my clang ofer beofonas ; ge 
furUium, of thaera cilda muthe, the meolc sucath, thii byst 
b6red. 

3. Tbaet be doth to bysmore thinum fe6ndum : forthdm 
thii towyrpest thine fynd, and ealle th4 the unrihtwlsnesse 
]4diath and scyldath. 

4. Ic ongite nii thaet Weorc thinra fingi;a, thaet synd 
beofonas, and mona, and steorran, th4 thu astealdest. 

5. Dribten, hwaet is se mann, the thu sw4 myclum 
amanst? othtbe hwaet is se mannes sunu, the thil oft 
raedlice ne6sast ? 

6. Tbii bine ged6st lytle laessan thonne englas, thii bine 
gewuldrast and geweortbast, and him sylst be4fod-gold t6 
maerthe, and thii bine gesetest ofer thin band-geweorc. 

7. Ealle gesceafta thii legst under his f§t, and under his 
anwald ; sce4p and brytberu, and ealle eorthan nytenu ; 

8. Fle6gende foglas, and sae-fiscas, th4 faratb geond tM 
sae-w6gas. 

9. Dribten, Dribten, lire God, hii wulderlic thin nama 
ys geond ealle eorthan. 

SEALM IX. 

1. Ic andette Drihtne on ealre minre beortan, and ic 
b6dige ealle thine wundru. 

2. And ic blissige, and faenige, and b^rige thinne naman, 
thu be4h God ! 

3. FortMm thii gebwyrfdest mine f JTid under-baec, and 
hi waeron ge-untrumode, and forwurdon beforan thinre an- 
syne. 

4. Fortham thti d^mst minne d6m and mine spraece, 
and eall for me dydest thaet ic d6n sceolde ; thti sitst on 
th4m hedn setle, thii the symle d6mst swiihe lihte. 
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5. ThA threist and bretrst th& the6da the us threati- 
gath, and th4 unrihtwisan forweorthaih ; and thti adilgast 
heora naman on worulda woruld. 

6. Se6 redelse, and thaet gethdifit lirra fe6nda gele6rode, 
tih& hi hit endian sceoldon, and heora thd townrpe ealle. 

7. And heora gemynd onw6g gew4t mid th4m myclan 
hlisan, and Drihten thurhwunath on 6cnesse. 

8. And he ge4rwath his d6m-setl, and he d6mth eaire 
eorthan swythe emne. 

0. He d^mth folcum mid lihte; he ys geworden frith- 
stow thearfendra. 

10. And gefultumend thtl eart, Drihten, aet aelcre 
thearfe ; forthy h6piath t6 €h€ ealle tih4 the witon thinne 
naman; 

11. Fortih4m thii ne forlaetst ndnne th4ra the the seeth ; 
h^riath forthl Drihten, thone the eardath on Sion; 

12. And b6diath betwe6h folcum his wundru ; fortham 
he nis n4 ofergeotol tMra gebeda his thearfena, ac he is 
«W3rthe gemyndig heora bl6d t6 wrecanne. 

13. Gemiltsa me, Drihten, and gesedh mine e&thmltto, 
hii earmne me habbath ged6n mine fynd; fortham thii 
eart se ylca God, the me upp-ah6fe fram deathes geitum, 
t6-th£m-thaet ic bodade eall thin 16f on thdm gedtmn 
thdSere burge Hierdsalem. 

14. Ic fabgnie on thinre haelo, €he thii me sylest; and 
th4 the6da the min 6htath synt afaestnode on th4m ylcan 
earfothum, the hi me geteohhod haefdon, and heora f6t 
synt gefangene mid th^ ilcan gryne, the hi me gehyd and 
gehealden haefdon. 

15. Fortham byth Drihten on his rihtum d6mum, and 
on his hand-geweorce b^th gefangen se synfulla. 

16. And tM unrihtwisan be6th gehwyrfede t6 helle, and 
aelc folc thaera the God forgyt. 

17. Forthdm God ne forgyt his thearfan oth heora ende, 
ne heora gethyld ne forweorth oth ende. 
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18. Aris, Drihten, th^-laes se yfel-wiUenda maege d6n 
tbaet he wille ; and ged6 thaet eallum folcnm sy ged6med 
beforan th€, 

19. Gesete, Drihten, ofer hi sumne anwald, thaet hfg 
gelaeron thaet hi witon thaet hi menn synt. 

20. Drihten, hwi gewitst thii sw4 feor fram us, and hwi 
noldest thii cuman to us, t6 thayere tide the us nyd-thearf 
waes? ^ 

21. Thonne se unrihtwisa ofermodigath, th6nne byth 
se earma thearfa onaeled, and gedrefed, and e&c ge-unr6t- 
sod ; ac weorthon thk unrihtwisan gefangene on th4m 
ffeth6htum, the hi ffeth6ht habbath. 

22. Forth am se synfulla byth h6red thafer he his yfelan 
willan wyrcth, and hine bletsiath th4 yfelan for his yfelan 
daedum. 

23. Se synfulla bysmrath Drihten, and for thaere meni- 
gu his unrihtes, he ne gethencth thaet God hit maege 
gewrecan. 

24. Forth^m he ne deth god beforan his m6des ansyne ; 
forth4m be6th his wegas and his weorc eal-n6h unclaene. 

25. FortMm he naefth nan gemynd Godes d6ma beforan 
his ansyne, thaet he maege rixian, and wealdan ealra his 
fe6nda, and d6n him to yfele thaet thaet he wylle. 

26. And he cwyth on his mode, Ne wyrth thisses naefre 
n4n wendung, biitan mycelre frecennesse minra fe6nda. 

27. His muth byth symle full wyrignessa, and bitera 
worda, and facnes, and searuwa. 

28. And under his timgan hfth ealne weg othera manna 
84r and geswinc; he sitt symle on gethe4hte mid th4m 
w^egum dygollice, t6-th4m-thaet he maege ford6n th4 
unsce4thendan ; 

29. And thre^tath thone earman mid his e&gum, and 
settath his digoUice, sw4-sw4 le6 d6th of his h61e. 

80. He setteth thaet he beredfige thone earman, and 
thaes wilnath ; and thonne he hine gefangen hafath mid 

" 14* 
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his' gryne, th6nne genaet he hine, and th6mie he hine 
haefth gewyldne, th6nne aginth he-sjlf sigan, oththe 
afylth. 

31. He cwaeth aer on his m6de, Ne gethencth God 
thyllices, ac ahwyrfth his e&gan, thaet he hit naefre ne 
gesyhth. 

32. Aris, Drihten, min God, and ahefe upp thine hand 
ofer th4 unrihtwisan, and ne fomyt thone thearfan on ende. 

33. Forth4m bysmrath se unrihtwisa Diihten ; forthdm 
he cwyth on his m6de, Ne recth God, the4h ic thus d6. 

34. Gesyhst thd nii hwylc br6c, and hwylc s4r we 
tholiath and throwiath ? Nii hit waere c yn thaet thii hit 
him wraece mid thlnre handa. Ic thearfa eom, mi t6 th6 
forlaeten: thii eart fultmniend th4ra the nabbath nether 

' • • • • • • 

ne faeder ne modor. 

35. Thii forbrycst thone eann, and thaet maeeren thaes 
synfuUan ; forth^, the4h hine hw4 ahsode, forhwi he sw& 
dyde? th6nne ne mihte he hit n4 gereccan, ne gethafa 
be6n nolde, thaet he unte41a dyde. 

36. Drihten rixath on '^cnesse, on thisse worulde ge on 
thaere t6-weardan ; forthaem weorthath aworpene thk syn- 
fullan of aegthrum his rica. 

37. Drihten gehyrth th4 wilnunga his thearfena, and 
heora modes g;^messe gehyrath thine e4ran. 

38. D6m mi, Drihten, thearfe thaes earman, and thaes 
e4thm6dan, thaet se awyrgeda ne ece, thaet he hine leng 
myclie ofer eorthan. 

1. Hwy laere me thaet ic fle6 geond muntas and geond 
westenu, swa spearwa ; forthdm ic getry we Drihtne ? 

2. Ic w4t, theah, forth4m-the th4 synfullan bendath 
heora bogan, and fyllath heora coceras mid flanum, t6- 
thayi-thaet hi magon sceotan th4 miscyldigan heortan dy- 
goUice, th6nan hi laest w6nath. 
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3. Fortli4in hi wilniath tliaed tlie hi mason, thaet hi 
toweorpon thaet God geteohhod haefth t6 W3rrcaime ; 
hwaet dyde ic unscyldiga with hi, oththe hwaet maeg ic 
nil d6n ? 

4. Diihten ys on his h&lgan temple, se Drihten se thaes 
set! ys on heofenum. 

5. His e&gan 16ciath on his eannan thearfan, his hraewas 
ahsath manna beam. 

6. Se ylca Drihten ahsath rihtwise and unrihtwise ; for- 
th4m se-the lufath unriht, he h&tath his 4gene sawle. 

V. Drihten onsent manigra cynna witu, sw&-sw4 regn, 
ofer th4 synfullaii ; and hi gewyrpth mid gryne, and he 
onsent fyr ofer hig, and ungem6tUce haeto thaere swinan, 
and wol-berende windas, mid thyllicum, and mid manigmn 
thyllicum beoth heora drinc-fatu gefylde. 

8. Forthdm God ys swythe rihtwis, and he lufath riht- 
wisnesse, and he6 byth symle swythe emn beforan him. 



III. THE " PATER-NOSTER. 



9» 



Faeder tire, thu the eart on heofenum ; 
Si thin nama geh&lgod ; 
T6-becume thin rice ; 

Geweorthe thin willa on eorthan, sw&-sw4 on heofenum ; 
Ume daeg-hwamlican hlAf syle us t6.daeg ; 
And forgyf us lire gyltas, sw4-sw4 we forgifath lirum 
gyltendum ; 
And ne gelaiede thii us on costnunge, ac al^s us of yfle ; 
SdthHce! 
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IV. THE «TE DEUM. 



» 



Th6, God, we h^riath, the, Dribten, we andettath ; 

Th6, §cne Faeder, eall eorthe wurthath ; 

Th6, ealle Englas ; th6, Heofenas and ealle Anwealdas ; 

Th6, Cherubim and Seraphim unablinnendlice stefne cly- 
patb: 

H41ig ! H41ig ! H41ig Dribten God Wereda ! 

Fulle synt heofenas and eorthe maegen-thrymmes wuldres 
thines. 

Th6, wulderful Aerend-racena wered ; 

Th6, Witigena h^rgendlic get61 ; 

Th6, Cythra sc^ne h^rath here ; 

Th6, embe-hwyrft eorthena, h41ig andetteth Gesom- 
nung, 

Faeder, ormaetes maegen-thrymmes ; 

Arwurthne, tliinne s6thne and 4nlicne Sunn ; 

Hdligne, witodlice fi-^frigendne G4st. 

Thii cyng, wuldres cyning, Crist. 

Thii, Faederes ece thii eart Sunu. 

Th4 t6 alysanne thii onfenge mann, thii ne ascunodest 
faemnan innath. 

Thii oferswithodest deathes angan ; thii onlysdest gely* 
fedum rice heofena. 

Thii on th&m swithran healfe Godes sitst. on wuldre 

• • • • ' 

Faederes. 

D6ma thii eart gelyfed wesan t6weard. 

Th6, eornostlice, we halsiatb thinum theowum gehelpe, 
th4 of dedrwyrthum bl6de thii alysdest. 

Ece d6 mid h41gum thinum wuldor be6n forgyfen. 

H41 d6 f oic thin ; and bletsa yrf eweardnysse t^dne ; 
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And gerece li;^^ and tip-ali6f h^ oth-on ^cnysse. 
Thnrh syndrige dagas we bletsiath tli^ ; 
And we h€riatli naman thinne on woralde and 4-wonild. 
Gemedema daege thisum biiton synne us gehealdan. 
Gemiltsa tire ! gemiltsa ! 

S^ mildheortnys thin ofer ns sw4-sw4 we hibtath on 
th€. 
On th6 ic hihte ; ic ne be6 gescynd on ^nysse. 



V. THE *' JUBILATE. 



»» 



Drymatb Drihtne ealle eorthan; theowiath Drihtne on 
blisse ; ingath on gesihte bis on blitbnesse. 

Witatb, fortb4m-tbe, Dribten, be is God ; be worbte ns, 
and n4 ^we-sylfe ns ; folc bis and sce4p fostor-n6tbes bis. 

Ingdth gedtu bis on andetnesse ; cafertiinas bis on yme- 
nmn andettatb. 

Heriatb naman bis; fortMm-tbe wynsum is Dribten; 
on 6cnesse mildbeortnes bis, and otb-on C3mrene and cyn- 
lene sdtbfaestnes bis. 



VI. THE "MAGNIFICAT. 



9t 



Min sawel m^rsatb Dribten, and min gdst geblissnde on 
Gode minum Hciielende. 

Fortb4m-tbe he gesedb his tibinene e4d-m6dne8se ; sdtb- 
lice be6nan-fortb me e4dige secgath ealle cneoressa. 
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Fortfa&m-iihe me mycele thing dyde se the mihtig is ; 
and his nama is h41ig. 

And his mildheortnes of cneoresse on cneoresse hine 
ondraedendum. 

He worhte maegn on his earme ; he to-daelde th4 ofer- 
m6dan on m6de byra heortan. 

He awearp th4 rican of setle, and th& e4d-m6dan up- 
ah6f. 

Hingrigende he mid g6dum gefylde, and oferm6de ideie 
forlet. 

He afeng Isr4hel his cniht, and gemimde his mildheort- 
nesse. 

Swi he spraec t6 lirum faederam, Abiihame and his 
saede on 4-weoruld. 



VII. DE SANCTIS IN ANGLIA SEPULTIS. 

4" OK URSS DBIHTNES NAMAK HAELENDES CBISTES. 



St. Augustinus gefullode Aethelbriht Cantwarena cjmng, 
and ealle his the6de. 

Th6nne waes Eddbald, Aethelbrihtes sunu cynges ; and 
Birihta b4tte his cwen ; and Aethelburh h4tte heora dohtor, 
and othre naman, T4te. He6 waes forgifen E4dwine North- 
hymbra cyninge t6 cwene, and St, Paulinus, se maera bisceop, 
f6r mid hire, and gefullode thone cyning, and ealle his 
the6de. And he6 th4, aefter E4d wines daege, gesdhte Cant- 
warabyrig, and hire br6thor Eddbald waes Cantwara cyning, 
and he hire th4 forgedf thaet land on Limene ; and he6 
th4 thaet mynster getymbrode, and thabr mi resteth, and 
St. E&dbm'h mid hire. 
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Th6iine wtks Ymme, E^dbaldes cwen. Franca cyninges 
d6htor. And hig begeaton St. Eanswithe, the aet Folcan- 
st4ne resteth, and Earcanbriht Cantwara cyning, and £or- 
menred Aetbeling ; and Eormenburh, and St. Eormengith, 
and St. Aethelred, and St. Aethelbriht — ^tbis waieron Eor- 
menredes beam and of L4fe bis cwene. 

Th6nne wafes Ecgbribt, Cyning, and Hlothhere, Cyning ; 
and St. Eormenbild and St. Ercengota waeron Earcanbrihtes 
beam, and Sezburb, his cwen. 

Tbonne waes St. Eoraienburb, othre naman, Domneue. 
Heo waes forgifen Merwale, Pendan suna cynges, and 
thaer hi begeaton St. Mildburge, and St. Mildride, and 
St. Mildgithe, and St. Merfyn. Hig tha for Gode to-dael- 
don b€ beom libbendum eall thaet hi 4hton, and he6 tha, 
Domneue, f6r eft t6 Cant-lande thaet hire br6thra w6r-gilde 
onfenge innon Taenet-lande aet Ecgbrihte tMm cyninge, 
the hig aler acwellan bet. 

Tbunor h4tte his £:er6fa the hiir acwellan bet. And he 
hig bebirigde under thaes cyninges he4h-setle on Ear-trege 
innon his healle ; and hi th& wurdon thurb Godes naman 
wundorhce gecydde, sw4 thaet thurb Godes mibt se 
leoma ast6d ymbe midde niht up thurb thaere bealle br6f, 
swilce thaer sunne seine. And thaet se cyning him-sylf 
gese4h, and he waes switbe afyrht ; and he th4 b^ th4m 
wiste thaet he haefde th&m Haelende abol£:en. 

And he th4 bet beora swustor Domneue him t6 gefeccan, 
thaet heo beora w€r-gilde onf6n mibte ; and be6 swa dyde. 
Thaet is th6nne hund-eahtatig sulunga landes, thaet hig 
thaer mynster on-araerdon, thdm saulum t6 gebed-raedene 
the hit beora w6r-gild waes. And se cyning hire thaer-t6 
wel fylste, and heo th4 St. Mildride hu*e dohtor ofer sae 
sende, thaer he6 thone wi8d6m thaer ffeleoraode the 
man on th4m mynstre bealdan sceolde. And be6 th4, St. 
Mildrid, eft t6 hire meder h4m c6m, and be6 hire thd thaet 
mynster forgeif th6, bit gestathelod waes. And he6 th4 
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St. Mildrid halig-rifte onfeng aet The6dore, Arcebisceope, 
and hund-seofontig maegdena mid hire, the se cyning and 
hire modor begiten haefdon and gelaered thaet hig aet 
thaerc 84owe nytie be6n mihton. And be6 th4 thaer Gode 
t6 willan gethedh, and thaet 6ce lif ge-e4mode ; and sw4 
oft siththan hire mihta cuthe syndon. And St. Eormen- 
gith, hire moddrige, mid hire wunode oth hire lifes ende, 
and he6-sylf thaer hire lic-reste geceis h€ hire Ubbendre, 
thaet is th6nne 4n mil be-e4stan St. Mildride mynstre ; and 
hire mihta thaer oft waeron cuthe and git syndon. And 
St. E4dburh th4 t6 th4m mynstre feng aefter St. Myldride^ 
and he6 thaer circan gesctte the hire lic-haman mi qn 
resteth. 

Th6nne waes Sexburh, Cantwarena cwen. He6 gestath- 
elode St. Marian mynster on Sceap-ige, and th4 Godes 
theowas thaer to-gesette. Hwaet-th4 Hlothhere, Cyning, 
hire sunu, heom tM land-4re ge-uthe the hig git big- 
libbath ; and he6 th4 gebed-raedene thaer araerdon. 

Th6nne waes St. Sexburh, and St. Aethelthryth, and St 
Wihtburh, Annan dohtra, East-Engla cyninges. Th.6nne 
waes St. Aethelthryth forgifen Ecgfrythe North-hymbi-a 
cynge t6 cwene. And he6, hwaethere, hire maegth-had 
geheold oth hire lifes ende; and he6 tM hire lic-reste 
geceds on Eliga-byrig on th4m maeran mynstre, and thaer 
hire mihta oft cuthe syndon ; and St. Wihtburh hire swustor 
mid hire nd resteth. 

Th6nne waes St. Eormenhild, Ercenbrihtes doHl6r and 
Sexburge, forgifen Wulfhere, Cyninge, t6 cwene. He 
w£fes Pendan sunu, Myrcna cynges, and on heora dagum 
Myrcna the6d onfeng fulwiht. And thaer hi begeaton St. 
Waerburge, thd h41gan faemnan, and he6 wearth bebyrged 
on th4m mynstre the is senemnod Heanburh. Heo wearth 
eft up-a-d6n, and mi resteth on Lege-ceastre thaere by- 
rig. 

Th6nne resteth St. Eormenhild on Eliga-byrig mid hire 
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meder, and mid hire modrian St. Aethelthrythe ; and hire 
mihta thaler oft euthe syndon. 

Th6ime waes St. Ercengota, hire swustor, gesended ofer 
8ae td Idre t6 hire modrian St. Aethelburge thafer he6 waes 
abbodisse ; and he6 th& Gode t6 willan getheih, and thaer 
hire lif ge-endode, and hire mihta thaer sona cuthe waeron. 

Th6nn€ wales Wihtred, Cyning, Ecgbrihtes sunu Cyninges, 
and he araerde thaet mynster on D6feran, and hit gehil- 
gode St. Martine to wurthunge. And St. Martinus him- 
sylf aer th4 stowe get4cnode, t^aet he his mynster thaer 
habban wolde. And he thk sw& dyde, and tha Godes 
theowas thaer t6>s:esette mid thaere land-&re the he heom 
thaer to ge-uthe, thaet hig git big-libbath oth thisne and- 
weardan daeg. And he resteth hine aet St. Augustine 
innon th4m portice on siith-healfe St. Marian circan, the 
his thridda-faeder Eddbald, C3mxng, het asettan Gode t6 
I6fe and St. Marian. 

St. Albanus ^rost martyr on Breotone ; se resteth ne&h 
WaecEnga-ceastre be thaere e4 the is genemnod Waerlame. 

4r % 4: * * * 

Th6nne is St. Qswaldes hed,fod cyninges mid St. Cuth- 

bertus lic-haman, and his swithe earm is on Bebban-byrig, 

and se other dael is on G16w-ceastre on niwan mynstre. 
« « «r « «r « 

Th6nne resteth St. Ealhmund on North worthige/ ne4h 
thaere e4 De6rwentaa. 

Thdnne resteth St. Aethelbriht aet thdm biscop-st61e aet 

Hereforda, ne4h thaere ek Waege. 

* *' * ♦ « * « 

Th6nne resteth St. Wynst4n on th4m mynstre Hreope- 
dtine, ne4h thaere ea Treonte. 

* * ' * * • fr * 

lli6nne resteth St. Riimwald on thaere stoi^e tl^e is 

• • • • • 

geh&ten Buccinga-h&m, nedh thaere ek XJsan. 

1*6 
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<|r * * * « * 

Th6nne resteth St. Aethelburh on tih&m myostre ael 
Beorcingan, ne4h Temese. 

Th6nDe resteth St. ErccHiwald se bisceop, on Lunden- 

byrig. 

* * • « * . « 

Th6nne resteth on Byrig St. Florentius, martyr, and Si. 
CyDeswe6thy and St. Cyneburh, and manige othre, theih 
hig mannum digle synd ; forth6n ne wyrcath ealle h41ige 
menn wundru. 

Th6nne resteth pt. Ihinst4nus» Arcebisceop, and St. An- 

gustinus aet Oantwara-byrig, and fela othra sancta mid heom. 

* * * * * * 

Th6nne resteth St. Birinus, se R6manisca bisceop, on 
Winceastre, on ealdan mynstre ; and St. Hedda, and St. 
Swithun, and St. Athelwidd, and St. Alfhe4h, and St. Bim- 
8t4n, and St. Frithestdn, and .St. Justus, martyr, and fela 
othra h^hgra mid heom. 

Th6nne resteth St. E^dweard, Oynbg. and St. Aelfgifu, 

on Sceaftes-byrig. 

*« « % * *«. * 

^,„<^6nne resteth St. SithefuU, faemhe, with-6tan Exan- 
ceastre. 

Th6nne resteth St. Ecgwinus, Biscop, on Eoues-hdme, 

ne4h thayere e4 Auene. 

♦ « « « • « 

Th6nne resteth St. Cuthburh, and St. Cwenburh on Win- 
buran mynstre, the aSsrest thaet minecena lif and theawas 

araerde, the man git on tham mynstre hylt. 

• * * V * * ♦ 

Th6nne is on Middel-ttine St. Brangwalatores he4fod 
blsoopes, and St. Samsones earm biscopes, and his crice. 
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Th6DDe resteth St. Beocca, abbod, and Ethor. maesse- 
preost, on Cyrtes-ige th4m mynstre ; and thaer man ofsldh 
hund-eahtatig muneca mid him. 

Hh Si lof and wuldor Haelendum Criste his g6dn788a in 
ealra worulda wonild on 4cnysse. Amen. 



VIII. SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE OF ST. 
GUTHLAC, HERMIT OF CROWLAND. 



I. 

BB HIS OXBTRDS. 

On tham dagum Aethelredes, thaes maeran cyninges 
Myrcna^ waes sum aethel mann on thaere he&h-the6de, 
Myrcna-rice, se ifraes hdten Penwald. He waes thaes 
yldestan and thaes aethelstan cynnes the Iclingas wileron 
genemnede. He waias for worulde w^lig and micle ge- 
8tre6n haefde, and th4-tha he weligost waes and maest 
ge8tre6n haefde, th4 gyrnde he him his geraaeccan t6 
nymanne. He him th4 kne c^eceds on thaera maegdena 
he&pe thie thaer faegerost wsies, and aethelestan cynnes; 
seo waes geli4ten Tette. And hi th4 s4mod waeron oth 
thone fyrst thaet God fore-sceawode thaet thaet wif mid 
bearne i?e-e&cnod waes* Th4 se tima c6m thaet he6 thaet 

^7 • • • • • • 

beam cennan sceolde, th4 saemninga c6m tdcn of heofenum, 
and thaet beam swutellice mid inseglum beclysde. Efne, 
menn gesawon ane hand on thdm faegerestan re&dan hiwe 
of heofonum cumende ; and 8e6 haefde 4ne gyldene r6de. 
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and wates aet-e6wod manigum mannum, and helde toweard 
t6foran thaes hiises dura thaer thaet cild in acenned wabs. 

t • • • • • 

Ili4 menn tli4 ealle the tliaet iresawon, thiderweard ^feston 
thaet hifiT thaet t&cen swuiellicor iresedn woldon and on- 
gitan. Se6 hand th4 gewende mid thaSsre r6de up t6 
heofonnm. Th& menn th4 ealle the thaet t4cen ^esawon, 
hi hi th4 ealle on eorthan astrehton, and God bdedon thaet 
he heom gfeswutelian sceolde hwaet thaet t4cn and thaet 

o • • • • 

fore-be4cn be6n sceolde, the him thaer sw4 faerlice aet- 
e6wod waes. Th4 hi th4 thaet gebed gefylled heafdon, 
th4 c6m thaer sum wif mid micle raedlicnysse yman of th4m 
hiise the thaet cild in acenned waes, and cleopode, and 
cwaeth thus t6 th4m mannum : '' Be6th ge statholfaeste and 
srehyrte, forthdn thaes t6weardan wuldres mann on thisum 
middan-earde h^r ys acenned/' Th4 hi, th4 menn, thaet 
word geh^rdon, tM spraecon hig heom betw^an, thaet 
thaet waere godcundlic tAcn the thafer aet-ywed waes, 
forth6n-the thaet beam thaer acenned waes. Sume his 
th6nne cwaedon, thaet thurh gfodcunde stihtun&:e thaere 
6can eddignysse him waere seo gifu fore- stih tod, thaes 
h&liges tdcnes the him aet his acennednysse aet-ywad waes. 
Waeron menn swithe wundriehde be thaere wisan and be 
th4m t&cne the thaer aet-y wed waes : and efne, aer-th6n- 
the sunne on setl e6de, hit waes ofer eall middel Engla-land 
cuth and maSere 1 



n. 

BE HIS GECTRREDNYSSK. 



Th4 thaes ymbe eahta niht thaes-the man thaet cild 
br6hte t6 th4m h41gan thweile fulwiht-baethes, th4 wayes 
him nama sceapen of thaes cynnes gereorde and of thayere 
the6de, Guthlac, sw4 hit waere of godcundlicre stihtunge 
ged6n, thaet he sw4 genemned waidre: forth6n swk th4 
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wfsan leomeras secgath on Angel-cynne, thaet se nama 
standeth on tw4m gewritum : Gutblac se nama ys on 
B6manisc, Belli munus ; fortli6n-the he mid woruldlice 
geswince manige earfothnyssa adre4h, and the&h mid 
gecyrrednysse th4 gife thaere 6can e4dignysse mid sige 
6ees lifes onfeng, and sw4 mid thim apostolum cweth- 
ende : Beattis vir qui suffert temptationem ; quia cum pro- 
hatus fwrity aceipiet coroTiam vitae quam repromittit damimis \ 

diligentibus se. Thaet ys on Engtisc : '' £4digmannbith/' j 

cwaeth he, " se-the h6r on worulde manigfealdlice geswinc- | 

nysse and earfothnysse dreogeth, forthon, mid-tMm-the || 

he geoostod bith and geswenced, th6nDe onfehth he 6cum ' 

beage ; and thaet God gehet eallnm tham the bine luiiath." • 

After*th6n-the he waes athwecfen mid th4m thwe^le thaes r 

• • • • • • o • • • • • • ^t 

h41gan fulluhtes, th4 waes he eft to thaere faederlican ^ 

healle gelaedd, and thaer gefedd. Mid-th4m-the se6 yldo I 

c6m thaet hit sprecan mihte aefter cniht-wisan, th6nne I 

waes he n4-wiht heiig, ne unhyrsum his yldrum on wordum, i 

ne th4m the bine feddon, naenigum oththe yldran oththe 
gingran. Ne he cnihtlice gdlnysse naes begangende, ne 
idele spellunge folclicra manna, ne ungelicUce olaecunge, 
ne le4s-lieetunge ; ne he mistlice fugel-sangas ne wurthode, 
8w4 oft 8w4 cnihtlicu yldo begaeth. Ac on his scearpnysse 
thaet he weox, and wearth glaed on his ans;^ne, and hluttor 
and claene on his m6de, and bilwit on his theawum ; and 
on him waes se scima g4stlicre beorhtnysse 8w4 swythe 
scinende, thaet ealle tM menn the bine gesawon, on him 
gese6n mihton th4 thing the bini t6wearde waeron. Th4 
waes aefter sitb-fate, thaet raaegen on him weox and ge- 
Btithode on his geogothe, tha gemunde he tM strangan 

d^da th4ra unmanna and thaera woruld-frumena. He 

• • • • 

th4, sw4 he of sldlepe onwoce, wearth his m6d oncyrred, 
and bie gesomnode micle sc61e and wered his gethoftena 
and hys efen-haeftlinga, and bim-sylf t6 waepnum feng. 
1^ wxaec he his aef-thancas on his fe6ndiun, and heora 



I 
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burh baernde and heora tiinas ofer-hergode ; and he wide 
geond eorthan manigfeald wael fylde, and slob and of 
mannum heora aSdhta nam. Th4 waes he semninga innan 
manod godcundlice, and laered thaet he th4 word hete 
— ealle th4 he swk het : — ^thriddan dsfel ascifan tham 
mannum the he hit aier ongename. Th& waes ymbe 
nigon winter thaes-the he th4 ^htnysse begangende wues, 
se e4diga Guthlac, and he hine-sylfne betweox thises and- 
weardan middan-eardes wealcan dwclode. Thk gelamp 
same nihte mid-th4m-the he c6m of farendum yvege, and 
he his th4 werigan lima reste, and he^manige thing mid 
his m6de th6hte ; th4 waes he faeringa mid Godes ege on- 
bryrded, and mid g^stlicre lufan his heorte innan gefylled ; 
and mid-thy he awoc, he geth6hte th4 ealdan cyningas 
the ill wabron, thurh earmlicne death and thurh s4rlicne 
lit-gang thaes m4nfullan lifes, the thds womld forleton; 
and th4 miclan w^lan the hlg aer-hwlloii dhton, he ge- 
6e4h on hraedlicnysse ealle gewitan; and he gesedh his 
4gen lif daeg-hwamlice t6 th4m ende ^fstan and scyndan. 
Th4 wabs he saemninga mid th4m godcundan egesan innan 
sw4 swythe onbryrded, thaet he andette Gode, gif he him 
thaes mergen-daeges ge-unnan wolde, thaet he his theow 
be6n wolde. Mid-thy thaere nihte thystro gewiton and 
hit daeg waes, th4 ar4s he and hine-sylfne getdcnode in- 
segle Cristes r6de. Th4 be4d he his gefernm thaet hi 
fundon him otheme ealdorman and 16,tteow hira geferscipe ; 
and he him andette, and safede thaet he wolde be6n Cristes 
theow. Mid-tMm-the his geferan thas word geh^rdon, 
th4 waeron hi swythe wundriende, and swythe forhte for 
th4ra wordum the hi thabr gehyrdon. ThA hi ealle t6 
him aluton and hine baedon thaet he naefre th4 thinff sw4 
gelaeste sw4 he mid wordum gecwaeth. He, thedh-hwaethre, 
heora worda ne gymde, ac thaet ilce thaet he aer geth6hte, 
thaet he thaet forthlaestan wolde. Bam him sw4 swythe 
innan th^re Godes lufan, thaet n& laes thaet &n thaet he 
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iih4s woruld forse4h, ac swilce hys yidrena ge8tre6n and 
bis eard, and tM sylfan his hedfod-gemacan, thaet he thaet 
eall forlet. Th4 he wafes feower and twentig wintra eald, 
th4 forlet he ealle th4s wonild-glenga, and ealne his hiht 
on Crist sresette. And th4 aefter-thon-tliaet he ferde t6 

^7 • • • • • • 

mynstre the ys gecweden Hrypa-diin, and thabr tha ge- 
rynelican sce4re onfeng St. Petres thaes apostoles, under 
Aeifthrythe abbodissan. And syththan he id sce4re and 
to tMna munuc-life feng, hwaet ! he naenigre waetan onbi- 
tan noide the druncennys thurh come. And th4 for th4m 
thinsrum hine th4 br6thra hdtedon, thf he 8w4 forhaeb- 
bende waes ; and tli4 rathe syththan hi th4 hluttorlicnysse 
his modes, and th4 claennysse his lifes ongeaton, thaet hig 
ealle hine lufedon. Waes he on ansine mycel, and on 
lic-haman claene, wynsum on his m6de, and wlitig on 
ansyne ; he waes lithe and gem^tfaest on his worde, and 
be waes gethyldig and e&dm6d ; and 4 se6 godcunde lufu 
on his heortan hat and bymende. Mid-thy he tha waes 
in stafas and on leornunge getogen, th4 gymde he his 
seahaas to leomianne. Th4 waeron tha waestm-berendan 
breost thaes e4digan weres mid Godes gife gefyllede, and 
mid tMm 14reow-d6me thaes he4n magistres, Godes, thaet 
he waes on godcundlican the6dscipe getyd and gelaered 
Mid-th4m-the he waes tw4 ge4r on thaere leornunge, th4 
haefde he his sealmas geleornod, and canticas, and ymnas, 
and gebeda aefter cyriclicre endebyrdnysse. Th4 ongan 
he wurthigfan th4 gfodan theawas th4ra &:6dra on th4m 
life, e4dny8se, and h;^rsumnysse, gethylde, and th61e-m6d- 
nysse, and forhaefednysse his lic-haraan ; and ealra th4ra 
g6dra roaegen he waes begangende. Th4 ymbe tw4 winter 
thaes-the he his lif sw4 leofode imder mimuc-h^de, thaet 

« « • • • ■ 

he th4 ongan wilnian westenes and sundor-setles. Mid-th^ 
he gehyrde secgan and he leomode be th4m ancerum, the 
ge4ra on westene and on sundor-setlum for Godes naman 
^wikodon and heora lif leofodon, th4 waes his heorte innan 
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thurh Godes gife onbryrdod, tLaet he w6stenes gewilnode. 
Th4 waes sona ymbe unmanige dagas, thaet he him le4fe 
baled aet th4m theowiuu the thaSdr yldeste waSaroii> thaet he 
feran m6ste. 



m. 

BE CRUWLANDE, AND HIS FARE THIDER. 

Ys on Bretone-lande sum fenn unma^tre mycelnysse^ 
thaet on^mieth fram Grante e4 n4ht feor fram thaere 
ceastre, thaere ylcan nama ys nemned Grante-ceaster. 
Thaer synd*umnaete m6ras, hwilon sweart waeter-steal, 
and hwilon fdle e4-rithas yrnende, and swylce-e4c manige 
e41and, and hre6d, and beorgas and treow-gewrido, and 
hit mid manigfealdum bignyssum widgille and lang thurli- 
wunath on north-sae. Mid-th4n se foresprecena wer and 
thaere eddigan gemynde, Guthlac, thaes widgillan w6stenes 
thd ungedrwan stowe thaer gemette, th4 waes he mid 
godcunde fultume gefylst, and th4 sona th4m rihtestan 
w6ee thyder t6-fi:eferde. Th4 waes mid-th4m-the he 
thyder c6m, thaet he fraegn th4 bigengan thaes landes, 
hwaer he on tham westene him eardung-stowe findan 
mihte. Mid-thy hi him manigfeald thinff saedon be thaere 
widgilnysse thaes westenes. Th4 waes Tdtwine gelidten 
summann^saede th4 thaet he wiste sum e41and synderlice 
digle, thaet oft manige menn eardian ongunnon, ac for 
manigfealdum brogum and egsum, and for 4nnysse thaes 
widgillan w6stenes, thaet hit naenig mann adreogan ne 
mihte, ac hit aelc fortMn befluge. Mid-tMm-the se 
h41ga wer, Guthlac, tha word gehyrde, he baed sona thaet 
he him th4 stowe getaehte, and he th4 sona swa dyde ; 
e6de th4 on scip, and th4 ferdon b^cfen thurh th4 ru£ran 
fennas oth-thaet hi comon t6 thaere stowe the man h4teth 

• • • • « • 

CnSwland. Waes thaet land on middan tham w€stene 
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swS. gerad gesetted thaes fore-8si!edan fennes, swythe digle, 
aad hit swythe feawa menn wiston biiton thdm dnum the 
hit him taehte ; swylce thaer naefre naienig mann aer ear- 
dian ne mihte, aer se eadiga wer Guthlac t6-c6m, for 
thaere eardunga tMra awergedra g4sta. And he thk, se 
e4diga wer Guthlac, forhogode sona th4 costunge thaera 
awergedra gasta, and mid heofonlicum fultume gestrangod 
wearth, betwyx tM fenlican gewrido thaes widgillan w6s- 
tenes thaet he ana ongan eardian. Th& gelamp, mid thaere 
godcundan stihtunge, thaet he on th4 tid St. Bartholom^i 
thaes apostoles thaet he c6m t6 tli4m edlande, forth&n he 
on eallum thinsfum his fultum s6hte. And he th4 gfelufode 
thaere stowe digelnysse, and he tM gehet thaet he wolde 
ealle dasfas his lifes thaer on thdm e^lande Gode theowian. 

o • • • • • • 

Mid-thy he th4 umnanifire da^cas thaer waes, th4 £reond- 
sceawode he th4 thin£f the t6 thaere stowe belumpon. 
Th4 tli6hte he thaet he eft wolde t6 thdm mynstre feran, 
and his gebr6thra gretan, forthdm he aer fram heom unge- 
gret gew4t. Th4 thaes on mergen, mid-th4n hit daeg waes, 
th4 fer<ie he eft to th&m mynstre ; th4 waes he thaer hund- 
nigontig nihta mid th4m br6thrum. And th4 syththan 
he his fifrette, he th4 eft hwaerf t6 thaere stowe thaes 
le6fan w^stenes mid tw4m cnihtum. Th4 waes se eahtotha 
daeg thaes Calendes Septembres, the man on th4 tid 
wurthath St. Bartholomei thaes apostoles, th4 se eddiga 
wer Guthlac c6m to thaere fore-sprecenan stowe, t6 Criiw- 
lande, forthon he his fultum on eallum thingum aierest t6 
th4m sundor-setle s6hte. Haefde he th& on ylde six and 
twentig wintra t]^4 he aerest, se Godes cempa, on th4m 
westene mid heofenlicre gife geweorthod gesaet. Th4 sona, 
with tham sce6tungum th4ra werigra g4sta thaet he hine 
mid g4stlicum waepnum gescylde, he nam thone scyld 
thaes H41gan Gastes, gele4fan ; and hyne on thaere byman 
gege4rowode thaes heofonlican hihtes ; and he him dyde 
heolm on be4fod ckfenra gethanca; and mid th4m strsMdlum 
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thaea h&lgan sealm-sanges a singallice with th^m awei^^ 
dum gistiun sce6tode and campode. And nil hwaet js 
sw4 swithe t6 wundrianne th4 diglan miht lires Drihtnes, 
and his mildheortnysse domas ! hwd macg th4 ealle 
asecgan ? Sw4 se aethela 14reow ealra thc6da, St. Paulus 
se apostol, thone lire Drihten, aelmihtig God, fore-stihtode 
t6 godspellianne his folc^ ; he waes aer-th6n 6htere his 
thaere h^lgan cyrcan, and mid*th4n>the he t6 Damdscum 
ferde thaere byrig, thaet he wabs of th4m thystrum ge- 
dwolum abroden Iud6a ungele&fulnysse mid thim swege 
heofonlicre stefne ; swk th6nDe thaere 4rwurthan gemynde 
Guthlac of thaere £rcdrefednysse thissere woinilde waas 
gelaeded t6 camp-h&de thaes 6can lifes. 



X. 

HU THA SWALAWAN ON HIM SAETON AND SUNG ON. 

Thaet gelamp sume sithe thaet thaer c6m sum 4rwurthe 
br6thor t6 him, thaes nama waes Wilfrith, se him waes 
fife4ra on ff^stlicum thoftscipe fi^etheoded. Mid-th4n-the 
hig th4 on manigum gespraecum heora gdstlice lif smeadon, 
th4 c6mon thaer saemninga in tw4 swalewan fle6gaD, and 
hi efne blissiende heora sang up-ah6fon, and tM a«fter-th.6n 
hi saeton imforhtlice on th4 sculdini thaes h41g:an we res 

• • • • O 

Guthlaces, and hi thaer heora sang up-ah6fon ; and hi eft 
saeton on his breost, and on his earmas, and on his cne6wu. 
Tha hi th4 Wilfrith lange, th4 fugelas, wnndriende beheold, 
th4 fraegn hine Wilfrith forhw6n th4 wildan fugelas thaes 
widgillan w6stenes sw4 eadmodlice him on s£i!eton. He 
th4, se h41ga wer Guthlac, him andswarode and him to 
cwafeth : " Ne leomodest thii, br6thor Wilfrith, on h41gum 
gewritum, thaet se-the on Godes willan his Iff leofode, 
thaet hine wilde de6r and wilde fugelas the ne4r waeron ; 
and se mann the hine wolde fram woruld-mannun his 11/ 
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fibban, thaet bine ensrias the iie4r c6mon : forthdn se-the 
woroldlicra manna spraece gel6mlice wilnath, th6nne ne 
maeg he th.4 engeUican spraece befedlan/' 



xm. 

BB AJETHELBALDE6 GSFERAN. 

Swilce-e&c gelamp on sumne sael thaet thaes fore- 
sprecenan wraeccan AethelbaJdes gefera, thaes nama waes 
Ecga, thaet he waes fram thdm awyrgedan g^ste unstill ; 
and swa swythe he hine drehte thaet he his-sylfes naenige 
gemynde ne haefde. Hi th4, his m^gas, hiae t6 th4m 
Godes men s^elaeddon. Th4 sona-thaes-the he t6 him 
c©m, th^ begyrde he hine mid his gyrdele. Naes th4 
naenis: hwil t6-th^n-sona sw4 he waes mid tham sfyrdele 
begyrd, eall se6 imclaennys fram him gew4t, and him 
sythtban naefre se6 adl ne 6glode. E4c se eidiga wer 
Guthlac witedomlice g4ste weox and fremede, and he 
th& t6weardan mannum cydde sw4 cuthlice 8w4 th4 and- 
weardan. 



xvra. 

BB BCGBUROB ABBODISSAK. 

Swylce-e&c gelamp sume sithe thaet 8e6 &rwyrthe 
faemne Ecgburh, abbodisse, Ealdwulfes d6htor thaes 
cyninges, sende thdm arwurthan were Guthlace leadene 
thrdh and thaer scftan t6, and hine halsode thurh thone 
h^lgan naman thaes upplican Cyninges thaet aefter his 
forthfare man liis llo-haman m6ste in-gesottan. He6 ge- 
sende th4 gretunge b6 sumum 4rwyrthes lifes brother, and 
hine bet thaet he him ge-axian sceolde, hw4 thafere stowe 
byrde aeher him be6n sceolde. Mid-tb4n he thtifere 4r- 
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wyrthan faemnan gr6tunge luflice onfeng, th4 be thdm-tihe 
h9 ge-azod waes, hw& thabre stowe hyrde aefter him be6n 
Bceolde, tli4 andswarode he and cwaeth, thaet se mann 
waere on haethenum folce, and th4-gyt naere gefullod ; ac 
the^h-hwaethre, thaet he th4 sona come and th4 £rerynu 
seeolde onf6n fuUuht-baethes. And hit e4c sw4 gelamp : 
fortli6n se ylca Cissa, se-the eft th4 stowe heold, he c6m 
thaes ymb litel faec on Bretone, and hine man thayer ge- 
follode, SW& se Godes wer fore-satede. 



XX. 

BS THAES HALOAN WXRB8 LIFS8 LEN6B AND BE HIS 

FORTHFARE. 

Th4 fifelamp hit on fyrste aefter thissum thaet se le6fa 
Godes theow Guthlac, aefter tham fiftyne ge4nim the he 
Gode willigende laedde his lif, — ^th4 wolde God his thone 
le6fan theow of th4m eewinne thisse wonilde yrmtha ire- 
laledan t6 thaere 6can reste thaes heofoncundan rices, Tb4 

• • • • • •' 

gelamp on sumne sael, mid-thy he on bis cyrcan aet his 
gebedum waes, th4 waes he semninga mid adle gestanden. 
And he sona ongeat thaet him waes Godes hand t6-sended, 
and he swythe geblithe bine bet gyrwan t6 th4m ingangc 
thaes beofonUcan rices. Waes he seofon dagas mid thaere 
adle geswenced, and thaes eabtotban daeges be waes t6 
thdm ytemestan gelaeded. Th4 gest6d hine se6 adl thon 
W6dnes-daege nebst Edstran, and thk eft th4n ylcan daege 
on thaere E4stor-wiican be thaet lif of th4m lic-haman 
sende. Wayes sum br6tbor mid him thaes nama waes 
Beccel, thurh thgne ic th4 forthfare ongeat thaes eddigan 
weres. Mid-thy he th4 c6m tl^;^ daege the bine se6 adl 
gest6d, tM acsode be hine be gebwilcum thingum. Th4 
andswarode be him laetlice, and mid langre sworetunge 
thaet orth of th4m breostum te^b. Th4 be th4 ge8e4h 
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tkone bdlgan wer swa unrotes mddes, th& cwaeth he t6 

him : " Hwaet gelamp th6 niwes nii tM ; ac th6 on thisse 

nihte sum imtramnys gelamp ?" Th4 andswarode he him 

and him cwayeth t6 : *' Adl me gelamp on thisse nihte/' Th4 

fraegn he eft bine : " Wast thii, min faeder, thone intingan 

thinre adle, oththe t6 hwylcum ende wenest thii thaet se6 

mettmmnys wylle gelimpan ?" Th4 andswarode he him eft» 

se h41ga wer, and him cwaeth t6 : " The6s ongitenys minre 

untrumnysse ys, thaet of thissum lic-haman sceal beon se 

gast alaeded ; forthon th4n Tsahtothan daege bith ende 

thaere minre mettrmnnysse ; fortb6n thaet sredafenath thaet 

se g4st be6 gege4rwod, thaet ic maeg Gode filian." Th4 he 

th4 tb4s word gehyrde, se fore-sprecena brothor Beccel, he 

tha swythe weop and geomnan ongan, and mid mycelre 

unethnysse his edg-spind mid te4rum ge]6mlice le6hte. 

Th4 frefrode hine se Godes wer Guthlac, and him cwaeth 

to : " Min beam, ne be6 thii n4 ge-unr6tsod, forth6n ne bith 

me naenig mi^thnys thaet ic t6 Drihtne minum Gode fare." 

Wales sw4 mycel nimnys on him thaes hdlgan gele4fan, 

and swa mycele he t6 thaere Godes lufan haefde, thaet se 

eutha and se uncutha ealle him waes gelice ges6gen on 

godum daedum. Tha thaes ymbe feow* niht com se 

forma Easter-daeg, he th4, se e4diga wer Guthlac, on thaere 

his mettrumnysse Gode lac onsaegde, and maessan sang, 

and syththan he th4 deorwyrthan lac offrode Cristes blodes, 

th4 ongan he th4m fore^sprecenan brother godspellian ; and 

he hine sw4 swythe deoplice mid his lare in-e6de, thaet he 

naefre aer ne sjrththan swylc ne gehyrde. Mid-th4n-the 

se seofotha daeg c6m thaere his mettnmmysse, th4 c6m 

se fore-sprecena br6thor on tha^ere sixtan tide tbaes daeges, 

thaet he hine gene6sian wolde ; tb4 gemette he hine 

hle6nian on th4m h41e his cyrcan with th4m weofode. 

Th4, hwaethere, he ne mihte with hine sprecan, forthon he 

gese4h thaet bis untrumnys hine swythe swencte; th4, 

the4h-hwaethre, he hine aefter-th6n bayed thaet he his 

16 
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word t6 him forlete a8r-tli6ii-tlie he swulte. He tlik, se 
e4diga wer Guthlac, hwaet-hwego fram th4m wage th4 
w6iigan limu ah6f, cwaeth tibd thus t6 him : " Min heam, mi 
ys thaere tide swithe ne&h, ac hehealt thii min tM fteme- 
Stan bebodu. Aefter-th6n-tlie min sawl of tham lic-haman 

• • « • • • 

fere, t}i6nne far thii t6 minre swustor, and hire secge thaet 
ic forth6n h6r on middan-earde hire ans^ne fie4h and hi 
gese6n nolde, thaet wyt eft on heofonnm beforan Godes 
ans^ne unc eft gesawon ; and hi bidde thaet he6 minne 
lic-haman on th4 thnih firesette, and mid thabre scytan be- 
winde the me Ectrburh onsende. Nolde ic th4-hwile-the 
ic leofode mid linenum hraegle gegyred be6ny ac mi for 
lufan thaere Cristes faemnan, th4 jnfe the he6 me sende ic 
wylle to th6n don the ic heold — th6nne se lic-hama and 

«r • • • • • • 

8e6 sawul hi to-daelath, thaet man thone lic-haman mid 
th4m hraeffle bewinde, and on th4 thnih ffelecfje." Th4 se 
fore-sprecena br6thor thas thingf sfehyrde, he th4 waes thus 
spi'ecende: "Ic th^ halsige, min se le6fa faeder, mi ic thine 
untrumnysse gese6 and ongite, and ic gehyre thaet tM 
th&s woruld scealt forlaetan, thaet thii me sec&^e be thaere 
wisan the ic naefre aer naes gedyrstig the t6 axianne. Of 
thaere tide the ic ^ferest mid th6 on thissum westene ear- 
dode, ic th6 gehyrde sprecan on aefene and on aerne- 
merfifen ic n4t mid hwaene. Forth6n ic th6 bidde and 

o • • • • 

halsige thaet thii me naefre behydigne and sorhfulne be 

thisse wisan ne laete aefter thinre forthfare." He th4, se 

• • • • • • ' 

Godes wer, mid langre sworetunge thaet orth of th4m 
breostum te4h, andswarode him tha and cwaeth: "Min 
beam, nelt thii be6n gemyndig ; th4s thing the ic aer nolde 
naenigum woruld-men secgan, tha-hwile-the ic lifigende 
wafere, ic hit th6 wylle mi onwre6n and gecythan. Thdn 
aefteran ge4re the ic this w6sten eardode, thaet on aefen 
and on aeme>mergen God-sylf thone engel minre frofre 
t6 me sende, se me th4 heofonlican geryno openode, tM 
ninigum men ne al^ath t6 secganne, and th4 heardnysse 
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nines gewinnes mid heofonlican engelliciiAi spraectim ealle 
gehibte ; the me aeftweardan gecydde and ge-openode 8w4 
tih4 andweardan. And mi min beam, thaet le6fe, geheald 
thd min word, and thd hi naenigum othram men ne secge 
\AUm P%e nrinre swustor, and Ecgberhte th&ai ancran, gif 
thaet fi:elimpe thaet tM with bine sresprece/' Th4 he tlids 
word spraec, he th4 his he4fod t6 tMm wage onhylde, and 
mid lanfi^re sworetumre thaet orth of tham breostum te4h. 
Mid-thy he eft gewyrpte, and th4m orthe onfeng, tha com 
8e6 sw6tnys of th4m muthe sw4 thaera wynsumestra 
blostmena stenc. And th4 thaere aefter-fylgendan nihte, 
mid-th4n-the se fore-sprecena brothor nihtlicum gebedum 
befeall, th4 geseih he eall thaet hiis litan mycehe beorht- 
nesse ymbseald ; and se6 beorhtnys thaer awunode oth 
daeg. Th4 hit on mergen daeg waes, he th4, se Oodes 
wer, eft styrede hwaet-hwego, and th4 w^rigan limu up- 
ah6f. Th4 cwabth he t6 him thus : " Min b6am, ge4rwa 
th6 thaet thii on thone sith fere the ic th6 sfehet : forth6n 
mi ys se6 tid thaet se g4st sceal forlaetan th4 w^rigan limu 
and to th4m unge-endodan gefe4n wyle geferan, t6 heofona 
rice." Th4 he tha thas thins: spraec, he th4 his handa 
athenede t6 th4m weofode, and bine getrymede mid tham 
heofon]ican m6te, Cristes lic-haman and his bl6de ; and th4 
aefter-th6n his e4gan to heofonum ah6f, and his earmas 
athenede, and th4 thone e:4st mid £:efe4n and blisse t6 
thdm ecum gefe4n sende thaes heofonlican rices. Betwux 
tha thins: se fore-sprecena br6thor s:ese4h eall thaet h(is 
mid heofonlicre bryhte geond-goten, and he thaer gese4h 
fyrenne torr, up of thaere eorthan t6 hebfones he4hnysse, 
thaes beorhtnys waes eallum othrum ungelic, and for his 
facgernysse, thaet seo sunne-sylf aet middum daege, eall 
hire scima waes on blaece gecyrred. And gngellice sangas 
geond thaere lyfte face he gehyrde ; and eall thaet igland 
mid mycelre swetnysse wunderlices stences ormsbbdum wsfes 
gefylled. He th4, se foresprecena br6thor, sona mid my- 
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celre fyrhte wafes geslegen, e6de tM on scip and tM ferde 
t6 thaere stowe the se Godes wer aer bebe4d ; and th4 c6m 
t6 F€fte, and hire th4 ealle thi thinsr saidde aefter endebyrd- 
nesse 8W& se brdthor hine het. Th4 he6 th4 gehfrde 
thone br6thor forth-feredne, he6 th& sona on' eorthan feoll, 
and mid mycelre hefignysse gefylled wearth, thaet he6 
word crecwethan ne mihte. Mid-th4n he6 th4 eft hisf ere- 
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hyrte, he6 thk of th4m breostum inneweardum lange swore- 
tunge te4h, and th& th4m Wealdende thane saede thaes 
the he sw4 wolde. Hi tM th4n aefteran daege, aefter 
^h4m bebode thaes eddigan weres, hi bec6mon t6 th4m 
iirlande, and hi ealle th4 stowe and th4 hiis thaer sfemet- 
ton mid ambrosie thabre wyrte sw€tnysse gefylde. He6 
th4 thone h41gan wer, on thre6ra daga faece, mid h41gum 
I6f*sangum Gode bebe4d, and on th4m thriddan daege 
8w4 se Godes wer bebe4d hig thone lic-haman on cyrcan 
mid 4rwurtlmysse bebyrgdon. Awolde se6 godcunde 4r- 
faestnys mannum openlice aet-ywan on hii myclam wuldre 
he wabs, se eadiga wer, sy ththan he bebyrged waes ; for- 
^]^6n-the he aer, beforan manna eagum, sw4 manigum wun- 
drum 8ce4n and berhte. Mid-th^ he th4 waes twelf-monath 
bebyrged aefter his forthfare, th4 onsende God on thaet 
m6d thaere Drihtnes theowan, thaet he6 wolde eft thone 
br6thorlican lic-haman on othre byrgene gesettan. He6 
th4 thyder to^gesomnode Godes theowa, and maesse- 
preosta, and circlicre endebyrdnysse, thaet, thy ylcan daege 
thaes ymbe twelf-monath the se6 forthfare thaes e4digan 
weres waes, hi th4 th4 byrgene mityndon ; th4 gemetton 
hi thone lic-haman ealne 4n-siindne sw4 he aer waes, and 
th4-gyt lifigende waere, and on litha bignyssum and on 
eallum thingum thaet he waes slaependum men gelicra 
mycle thonne forth-feredum. Swylce-e4c th4 hraescl thaere 
ylcan niwnysse the hig on fruman ymbe thone lic-haman 
ged6n waeron. Th4 hi th4s thincr gesawon the thflker 
samod aet wtubron, th4 waeron hi swithe forhte for thig 
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the hi tbaer gesawon ; and hi 8w4 swythe mid thaere fyrhte 
waeron geslegene thaet hi n4ht sprecan ne mihton. Tb4 
he6 th4, seo Cristes theowe F€ge, thaet gese4h, th4 waes 
he6 sona mid g4stlic6re blisse gefylled ; and th4 thone h41- 
gan lic-haman, mid thaere drwurthnysse Cristes lof-san- 
gum, on othre scytan bewand, th4 Ecgbriht se ancra aar 
him lifigende to thaere ylcan thenunge sende. Swylce-e4c 
tha thnih, n4-laes-thaet hi eft th4 on eorthan dydon, ac 
on gemyndeUcre stowe and on drwyrthre hi th4 gesetton. 
Se6 stow nii eft fram Athelbalde th4m cyninge mid manig- 
fealdum getimbrum ys 4rwurthlice gewurthod, thaer se 
sigefaesta lic-hama thaes h41gan weres g4stlice resteth; 
and se mann se-the th4 stowe mid ealle his maegne ges^cth, 
th6nne thurh th4 thins^ung^e thaes haliran weres he sfe- 
fremmeth and thurh<tyhth thaet he wiinath. Se e4dififa 
wer Guthlac, he waSas gecorenmannongodcundum daedum, 
and ealra gesnyttra gold-hord ; and he waes gestaethig on 
his theawum, swylce he waes on Cristes theowd6me sw4 
geomfullice abysgod, thaet him naefre elles on his muthe 
nsies biiton Cristes 16f, ne on his heortan bdtan drfaestnys, 
ne on his mode biitan syb and lufu and nuldheortnes ; ne 
hyne nan mann ^me gese4h, ne ungeornfulne t6 Cristes 
theowd6me, ac 4 man mihte on his andwlitan lufe and 
sibbe ongytan, and 4 waes sw6tnys on his m6de, and snyt- 
tro on his breostum, and sw4 mycel glaednys on him waes, 
thaet he 4 th4m cuthum and th4m uncuthum waes irelice 

• • • • • * V 

gesigen. 



XXIL 

BE ABTHELBALDES HIWSCIPES-MEK. 

Wflfes sum hiwscipes-man thaes fore-sprecenan wraeccan 
Athelbaldes on thffere maegthe Wissa, thaes e4gan waferon 
mid fle6 and mid dimnesse twelf-month oferg4ne. Mid-th^ 

16* 
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his l^sfecas hine mid se&lfum lange teolodon, and bit him 
n4-wiht t6 haelo ne fremede ; th4 waes he imian godcund- 
lice manod thaet gif hine man t6 thaere stowe gelaedde 
Guthlaces, thaet he th6nne his haelo and gesihthe onfenge. 
Nalds th4 midms hwil t6-th6n-thaet him his frynd on thaere 
stowe br6hton t6 Criiwlande, and hi th4 gespraiacon t6 
thaiere Cristes theowan P6gan ; and he6 thaes mannes ge- 
le^fian trumne and faestne geh^rde. Th4 laedde he6 hine 
on th4 cyrcan thaer se 4rwyrtha lic-hama inne waes Guth- 
laces ; genam th& thaes geh41godan sealtes the Quthlac 
aiBr sylf geh41gode, and waette and drypte in th4 e4gan ; 
and th4 a^er he6 otheme dropan on thaet other e4gan dyde, 
th4 mihte he mid th4n othron ffese6n, and on th4m ylcan 
inne he ge4rlice oncne6w hwaet thaer inne waes, and he 
h&l and gesiind h4m ferde. 

S;^' lirum Drihtne lof and wuldor and wurthmynt, and 
th4m e4digan were St. Guthlace, on ealra wonilda wondd, 
aa, btiton ende on 6cnysse. Amen. 



IX. INSCRIPTION FROM A LATIN MS. OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 



4* IN NOMINE DOMINI NOSTRI JESU CHRISTI. 

Ic Aelfred Ealdorman, and Werburg min gefera 
begeaton th4s b6c aet haethenum herge mid uncre 
claene feo, thaet th6nne waes mid claene golde, and 
thaet wit dydon for Godes lufan and for uncra 
saula thearfe, and for-th6n-the wit noldon thaet 
th^s h41gan bee leng in thaiere haethenesse wvma- 
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don ; and nii willatb he6 gesellan int6 Cristes-Ciroan, 
Gode to lofe and t6 wuldre and to weorthunga, and 
his throwunga t6 thancunga and thaidm godcundan 
wSwiff. geferscipe to brucanne, the in Cristes-Cyrcan daeg- 
JJJj*nrtfc hwaemlice Godes 16f raerath, to ths^em gerade, tbaet 
he6 man a-raede aeghwilce monathe for Aelfrede 
and for Werburge^ and for Alhtbrytbe, be6ra saulum 
t6 6eum lecedome, tb4-hwile-the God gesegen 
haebbe tbaet fulwiht aet tbisse stowe be6n m6te. 

• • • • 

Swelce-e4c ic Aelfred Dux, and Werburg biddath 
and balsiatb on Godes Almihtiges naimm and on 
ealra bis Haligra, tbaet naenig mann sy t6-th6n 
gedyrstig, tbaette iib4s b41gan b^c a-selle othtbe 
a-te6tbe fram Cristes-Circan, th4-bwile-the fulwiht 
Btandan m6te. ... 



X. A DIALOGUE BETWEEN SATURN AND 

SOLOMON. 



Her cytb bti Satumus and Saloman fettode ymbe beora 
wisd6m. 

Th4 cwaetb Saturnus t6 Salomane : Saga me bwaer God 
saete tb& be geworbte beofonas and eortban ? 

Ic tb6 secge, be saet ofer .... 

Saga me bwilc word aerust fortb-e6de of Godes mutbe ? 

Ic th€ secge, J^iat lux etfouita lux. 

Saga me for bwilcum tbingum beofon s^ geb&ten Heofon ? 

Ic the secfire, fortb6n be bebelatb eail tbaet bym be-ufan 
byth. 

Saga me bwaet is God ? 
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Ic the secge, thaet ys God the ealle thing on hys ge- 
wealdum hafath. 

Saga me on hii fela dagum God geworhte ealle ge- 
sceafta? 

Ic th6 Becge, on VI. dagum God gesce6p ealle gesceafta : 
on th4m aerostan daege he gescedp leoht ; on th4m aefteran 
daegc he gesce6p th& gesce4pu, the thisne heofon heald- 
ath ; on thdim thriddan daege he gesceop sae, and eorthan ; 
on th4m fe6rthan daege he ge8ce6p heofones timgln ; and 
on th4m fiftan daege he gesce6p fixas and fugelas ; and on 
th4m syztan daege he ge8ce6p de6r, and n^tenn, and Adam, 
thone aerostan mann. 

Saga me hwdnon waias Adames nama gesceapen ? 

Ic th6 secge, fram IV. steorrum. 

Saga me hwaet h4tton th4ge ? 

Ic th6 secge> Arthox, Dux, Arotholem, Minsymbrie. 

Saga me tiiaet andworc the Adam waSss of-geworht, se 
alerusta mann ? 

Ic thi secge, of VIII. pdnda gewihte. 

Saga me hwaet h4tton th4ge ? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet aeroste waes foldan piind, of th4m 
him waes flesc geworht ; other waes fyre^ piind, th4n<m 
him waes thaet blod re&d and hat ; thridde waes windes 
piind, thdnon him waes se6 aethung geseald ; fe6rthe wibes 
wolcnes piind, thanon him waes his modes unstathelfaestnes 
geseald ; fifte waes gyfe pdnd, th4non him waes geseald s6 
fat and gethanc ; syxte waes blostnena piind, th4non him 
waes eagena missenlicnys geseald; seofothe waes de4wes 
piind, thdnon him bec6m sw4t ; eahtothe waes sealtes piind, 
thanon him waeron th4 terras sealte. 

Saga me on hwilcere ylde waes Adam, th4 he gesceapen 
waes ? 

Ic th6 secge, he waes on XXX. wintra ylde. 

Saga me hii lang wa^es Adam on lenge gesceapen ? 

Ic €k€ secge, he wauds VI. and GX. ynoa lang. 
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Saga me htL fela wintra leofode Adam on thissere wor- 
ulde ? 

Ic th6 secge, he leofode IX. hund inntra, and XXX. winira, 
on geswince and on ynntlie ; and syththan t6 helle ferde, 
and thaer errimme witu t}L61ode Y . tliiisend -vrintra, and tw4 
hmd wintra, and YIII. and XX. wintra. 

Saga me hii fela wintra haefede Adam afer he beam 
stride ? 

Ic th6 secge, 4n hund wintra, and XXX. wintra aer he 
beam strynde; and th4 gestr^de he beam on his cnihthide, 
86 h4tte Seth ; and he .th4 leofode ealles nygon hundred 
wintra, and XXX. on thissere worulde. Th4 lyfde Seth, his 
sunu, 4n hund wintra, and Y . wintra aer he beam gestrynde, 
and tM gestrynde he beam on hys cnihth&de, se h4tte Enos ; 
and th4 lyfde he him-sylf ealles nygon hund wintra, and 
XII. wintra. Th4 haefede Enos 4n hund wintra th4 ire- 

• • • • O 

strynde he Ch^nan ; and th4 lyfde he Enos ealles nygon 
hund wintra, and Y. wintra. And tha haefede Ch4nan 
LXX. wintra th4 gestr^nde he Malileh ; and Ch&nan lyfde 
th4 ealles nygon hund wintra, and X. wintra. Th4 haefede 
MaULleb Y. and LX. wintra th4 gestrynde he J4red ; and 
Mal41eh, he lyfde ealles nygon hund wintra, and Y. wintra. 
Th4 haefede J&red II. and LX. wintra, and 4n hund wintra 
th& gestrynde he £noh ; and J4red, his faeder, lyfde ealles 
eahta hund wintra, and II. and LX. wintra. Th4 haefede 
Enoh Y. and LX. wintra th4 gestrynde he Matiisalem ; and 
Enoh lyfde ealles CCC. wintra, and Y. and LX. wintra; 
th4 genam hine God mid sawle, and mid llc-haman, up 
in thone heofon. Th4 haefede Matiisalem YII. and LXXX. 

• • • • 

wintra, and 4n hund wintra th4 gestrynde he L4mec ; and 
Matiisalem, his faeder, lyfde ealles nygon hund wintra, and 
IX. and LX. wintra. Ih4 haefede L4mec 4n hund wintra, 
and LXXXII.. wintra th4 gestrynde he N6e; and L4mec 
lyfde ealles YII. hund wintra and LXXYII. wintra. Th4 
haefede N6e D. wintra th4 gestrynde he beam, S6m, Cham, 
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J&fet ; and N6e lyfde ealles ia fihissere worulde DCCCC. 
wintra, and L. wintra. 

Saga me hii fela the6da awocon of his III. bearnum ? 

Ic th.6 secge, LXXII. the6da sindon ; and of Seme his 
yldestan suna aw6coD XXX., and of Chame XXX., and of 
J4fethe XII. 

Saga me hwaet waes se>the acenned naes, and aeft be- 
byrged waes on his moder innothe, and aefter tham deathe 
gefullod waes ? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet waes Adam. 

Saga me hii lange lyfde Adam on neorxena-wange ? 

Ic the secge, .... and on th4m .... he abyrgde th4 
forbodenan fic-trewes blaeda, and thaet on Frig-daeg, and 
thurh thaet he waes on belle Y. thiisend wintra, and CC. 
wintra, and VIII. and XX. wintra. * 

Saga me of St. Marian ylde. 

Ic the secge, he6 waes III. and syxtig gedra eald th4 
he6 h€ l^on wafes, and he6 waes XIV. wintra tM heo 
Crist cende, and he6 waes mid him XXXIII. geara on mid- 
dan-earde, and he6 waes XVI. ge4ra aefter him on worulde. 
And fram Adame, and of frimthe middan-eardes oth thone 
micelan N6es fiod waes on get41 gerimes II. thiisend 
wintra, and CC. wintra, and II. and LX. wintra ; and fram 
th4m fl6de waes t6 Abr4hames gebyrd-tide DCCCC. wintra, 
and II. and LX. wintra; and fram Abr4hame waes tb4- 
forth oth Moises tide, and Isr4ela ofer-far lit of Egyptam 
D. wintra, and VIII. wintra; and fram frimthe middan- 
eardes oth Cristes throwunge waeron VI. thtisend wintra, 
and bund wintra, and VIII. and L. wintra. 

Saga me hii lange worhte man N6es earce ? 

Ic th6 secge, LXXX. wintra, of th4m treow-cimie the is 
genemned Sem. 

Saga me hwaet hdtte N6es w^f ? 

Ic the secge, he6 h4tte Dalila. 

And hwaet h4tte Chames w^ ? 
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Jaitarecta beo h4tte. 

And hwaet h4tte Jdfethes wyf ? 

Ic tli€ secge, Gatafluuia heo h4tte, and othrum naman 
hfg sindon genemnede, Olla, and Ollina, and Ollibana ; sw4 
hfg thre6 Mtton. 

Saga me hii lange waes N6e8 fl6d ofer eortban ? 

Ic th€ secge, XL. daga and nihta. 

Saga me hii lange waes N6es earc on lenge ? 

Ic the secge, he6 waes OCC.faethemalaDg,andL.faeth- 
ema wid, and XXX. faethema he4h. 

Saga me hwaet sunena haefede Adam ? 

Ic the secge, XXX. simena, and XXX. d6htra. . 

Saga me hwilc mann atimbrode aemst ceastre ? 

Ic th6 secge, Enos h4tte, and waes Niniuem se6 burh, 
aad waeron thaerin gemanna hund-twelftig thtisenda, and 
XX. thiisenda ; and Hienisalem se6 biirh, he6 waes aerust 
aefter th4m !N'6es fi6de getimbrod. 

And hwaet h4tte se6 burh thaer sunne up on morgen 
gaBth? 

Ic th6 secge, Jaiaca h4tte se6 burh. 

Saga me hwaer gaeth seo sunne on aefen t6 saetle ? 

Ic the secge, Crarita hitte se6 burh. 

Saga me hwilc wyrt ys betst and selust ? 

Ic th€ secge, lilige h4tte se6 wyrt, forth6n-the hed ge- 
t4cnaih Crist. 

Saga me hwilc fugel ys selust ? 

Ic the secge, culfre ys selust ;he6 getdcnath thone H41i- 
gan G4st. 

Saga me hw4non cymth ligetu ? 

Ic the secge, heo cymth fram winde and fram waetere. 

Saga me hwilc waeter ys selust ? 

Ic th^ secge, J6rdan se6 e4 ys selust, fortih6n-the Crist 
waes on hyre gefullod. 

Saga me hwider gewiton th4 englas the Gode withs6oon 
on heofona-rice ? 
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Ic tli6 secge, hfg to-dafeldon on ihri daelas ; 4iine dfiMdl 
he asette on thaes lyftes gedrif, otheme dael on thaes wa* 
teres gedrif, thriddan dael on helle neowelnjrsse. 

Saga me hii fela b woruld-waetra ? 

Ic th6 secge, tw4 syndon sealte sae, and twd fersce. 

Saga me bwilc mann aerust waere with \iind sprecende ? 

Ic the secge, St. P^trus. 

Saga me hwilc mann ath6hte aerust mid sylh t6 ayeriende ? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet waes Cham, N6es sunu. 

Saga me forhw4n stdnas ne synd berende ? 

Ic th6 secge, forthon-the Abeles bl6d gefeoll ofer st4n, 
th4 hyne Chain hys br6thor of-sl6h mid 4nes esoles cyn- 
bkne. 

Saga me hwaet ys betst and wyrst betwinan mannon ? 

Ic th6 secge, word ys betst and wyrst betwiz mannon. 

Saga me hwaet ys cuthost mannon on eorthan t6 wi- 
tanne ? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet nys naenigum men n4n-wiht sw4 cuth 
sw4 he sceal death throwian. 

Saga me hwaet syndon th4 III. thinfif the ndn mann biiton 
lufian ne maeg ? 

Ic th6 secge, 4n ys fyr, other ys waeter, thridde ys ^sen. 

Saga me hwilc treow ys ealra treowa betst ? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet ys win-treow. 

Saga me hwabr resteth thaes mannes sawul th6nne se 
lic-hama sl6pth ? 

Ic th€ secge, on thrim stowum he6 byth : on th4m brae- 
gene, oththe on thaere heortan, oththe on th4m bl6de. 

Saga me forhw4n waes se6 sae sealt geworden? 

Ic thi secffe, of tham X. wordum the Moises cresomnode 
in thaere ealdan ab Godes bebeode, and he awearp th4 X. 
word in th4 sae ; and his te4ras age4t in th4 sae ; forthon 
wearth h^ sealt. 

Saga me hwaet waieron th4 word ? 

Ic the secge, thaet forme word waes : N^on habeas Deos 
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mlienos: tliaet is, "Ne liifa tliii otherne God ofer me." 
ITiaet other word waes: JV^on acUumes nomen Domini in 
voMum. **'Se cig tLii Godes naman on ydel/* Thaet 
thridde ..,.** Heald thone haligan reste-daeg/* Thaet 
.... waas; "Ara thinon faeder, and thinre meder," .... 
word waes: jVo» ocddes: " Ne sle4 thu mann." Thaet VL 
word waes ; Jffon mechaberis ; ** On unriht ne haem thii." 

Thaet VIL word waes : " Ne stel thii." Thaet VIII. word 

> * .... 

waes : " Ne saeg ie4se gewitnesse.'* Thaet IX. word waes : 
Ne concupiscas tixorem proxind tm ; " Ne gewilna thii othres 
mannes w^es on unriht." 

Saga me hwaer ys Moyses byrgen thaes cyninges ? 

Ic th6 secge, he6 ys b6 thdm hiise the Fegor hitte, and 
n4n maim nys the hjrg wite aer th4m miclan dome. 

Saga me for hwUcum thingum theos eorthe awyrged 
waere, and aeft gebietsod ? 

Ic th6 secge, thurh Adam he6 waSes awyrged, and thm'h 
Abeles bl6d, and aeft he6 waes gebietsod thurh N6e, and 
.... and thurh fulluhte. 

Saga me hw4 win-geard aerost plantode ? 

Ic th.e secge, thaet waes N6e, se heah-faeder. 

Saga me hw4 nemde aerost Godes naman ? 

Ic th6 secge, se Deoful nemde aerost Godes naman. 

Saga me hwaet ys hefigost t6 beranne on eorthan ? 

Ic th6 secge, mannes synna, and his Hldfordes ^e. 

Saga me hwaet ys thaet othrum licige, and othrum mis- 
hcige? 

Ic th6 secge, thaet ys d6m. 

Saga me hwaet syndon thi IV. thing the naefre fulle 
naeron, ne naefre ne be6th ? 

Ic tih^ secge, dn ys eorthe, other ys fyr, thridde ys helle, 
fe6rthe ys se gytsigenda mann worulde w61ena. 

Saga me hii fda ys fle6gendra fugel-cynna ? 

Ic th6 secge, IV. and L. 

Saga me hd feda ys fisc-cynna on waetere ? 

17 
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Ic th6 secge, YI. and XX. 

Saga me hwilc maim aeroat mynster getimbrode ? 

Ic th^ secge, Ellas and Elisius th4 witegan, and» aefter 
FuUuhte, Pauliis and Antonius. tli4 aerostan ancran. 

Safifa me hwaet syndon th4 8tre4mas, and th4 e4n the 
on neorxena-wange fl6wath ? 

Ic th^ secge, hiora syndon lY. ; 8e6 aeroste h4tte Fison, 
8e6 other h4tie G6on, 8e6 thridde h4tte Tygris, and seo 
fe6rtbe, Eufr4ten ; thaet is, meolc, and himig, and e41u, and 
win. 

Saga me forhw4n b^th se6 sunne re4d on aefen ? 

Ic th6 secge, forth6n he6 16cath on belle. 

Saga me hwi scyneth heo sw4 re4de on morgen ? 

Ic the secge, forth6n hire twynath hwaether heo maeg, 
the ne maeg, thisne middan-eard geond-scynan, swa hyre 
beboden ys. 

Sacra me th4s lY. waetera the th4s eorthan fedath ? 

^ • • • • • • 

Ic th6 secge, thaet ys sn4w, and waeter, and hagol, and 
de4w. 

Saga me hw4 a^rost b6c-st8fas sette ? 

Ic th6 secge, Mercmius se gygant. 

Saga me hwaet b6c-cynna, and hii fela syndon ? 

Ic th6 secge, Canones h€c syndon ealra tw4 and hund- 
seofontig ; eall-sw4 fela .... syndon on gerime ; and eall- 
sw4 fela leoming-cnihta, bdtan th4m XII. apostolum. — 
Mannes b4na syndon on gerime ealra CC. and XVIII. ; 
mannes aeddran .... ealra CCC. and Y. and LX. ; mannes 
t6tha be6th on eallum his lyfe II. and XXX.— On XII. 
monthum be6th II. and L. wiicena, and COO. dagena and 
Y. and LX. daga ; on XII. monthum be6th eahta thiisend 
t^da and YII. hund tyda, and syxtig tida. — On XII. 
monthum thii scealt syllan thinon theowan-men YII. hund 
hl4fa, add XX. hl4fay biiton morgen-m6tum and n6n-m€- 
tum. 
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rX, COLLOQUIUM 

▲D PUSROS LINGUAE LATINAB LOCUTIONS EXSBCBNDOS, AB 

AELFBICO PRIMUM COMFILATUM, ET DEINDE, AB 

ASLFBICO BATA, EJUS DISOIPULO, AUGTUM. 



Anglo-Saxon and Latin, 

We cildni biddath the, e414 L4reow, thaet tLii taece 
D, No8 pueri rogamiiB te, Magister, nt doceaa 

xa sprecan on Ledene rihte, fort]i4m ungelaerede we 
DOS loqoi Latialtter reote, quia idiotae 

syndon, and gewaemmodlice we sprecath. 
nimiiB, et corrapte loqoixnixr. 

Hwaet wille ge sprecan ? 
M. Qaid YuItiB loqoi? 

Hwaet rece we hwaet we sprecon, biiton hit riht 

D, Quid curamus quid loqnamuri nisi * recta 

spraec s^, and behefe, naes idel, oththe fracod? 
locolio sit, et utilis, non aoilis, aut tnrpia? 

Wille ge beon beswungen on leomunge? 
M, Voltifl flagellari in disceodo? 

Xe6fre ys us beon beswungen for 14re, thonne hit 
D. CaiioB est nobis flagellari pro doctrina, qaam * 

ne cTinnan ; ac we witon th6 bile-witne wesan, and n^llan 
neBcira; sed acimus te manauetnm esse, et nolle 

on-belaedan swingla us, biiton thu be6 t6-genydd fram 
inferre plagaa nobis, nisi cogaiis a 

us. 
nobis. 

Ic axie th6 hwaet * sprycst thii ? Hwaet haefst thtL 
Jt Interrogo te quid inihi loqueris? Quid habea 

weorces ? 
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Ic eom ge-anwyrded monuc. and ic singe aelce dacge 
D, FrofeaBus ram monachum, et peallo omni die 

seofon tida mid gebr6thnim, and ic eom bysgod on 
■eptem syntaxes cum fratribas, et occupatus smn lee- 

rabdinge and on sange; ac, the41i-hwaethre, ic wolde 
tioiiibus et cantu ; sed tamen TeHem 

betw6nan leornian sprecan on Leden-gereorde. 
interim discere sermocinari Latina lingaa. 

Hwaet cmmon this thine fi^eferan? 

• • • • o 

Jf. Qaid sciont isti toi . socii? 

Sume synt yrthlingas, sume 8ce4p-hyrda8, sume 
D. Alii sunt aratores, alii opilioues, quidam 

oxan-hyrdas, same e4c-swylce himtan, sume fisceras, 
babalcif quidam etiam yenatores, alii piscatores, 

sume fugeleras, sume ce4p-menn, sume 8ce6-wyrhtan, 
alii aucepes, quidam mercatoras, quidam sutores, 

sume sealteras, sume baeceras. 
quidam salinatores, quidam pistores. 



Hwaet saegest tbii, Yrthling, hii begaest thii 
M, Quid dicis tu, Arator, quomodo exeroes 

weorc thin? 
opus tuum 7 

EA14, le6f hldford, thearle ic deorfe; ic g& tit on 
ii. O, mi domine, nimium laboro; exec di> 

daeg-raed, thywende oxan to felda, and iiigie hi to 
luculo, minando boves ad campum, et juugo eos ad 

sylh: nys hyt sw4 stearc winter thaet ic durre liitian 
aratrura: non est tam aspera hiems ut audeam latere 

aet h4m, for ege hldfordes mines; ac ge-iiicodon oxan, 
domi, prae timore' domini met; sed junctis bobus, 

and gefaestnodon sce4re and cultre mid thaere^sylh, aelce 
et confirmato yomere et cultro aratro, omni 

daege ic sceal erian fulne aecer, oththe m4re. 
die debeo arare integrum- arum, aut plus. 

Haefst thii aenigne geferan? 
Jf. Habes' aliqnem socinm? 
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Ic haebbe smnne cnapan thjwendne ozan mid g&d- 
A. Habeo quondam puerum minantem boves com ati- 

isene, the e&c-swylce nii h&s ys, for cylde and 
mnloy qui etiam modo rancus eat, prae firigoio «t * 

hre4me. 
damatioae. 

Hwaet m^re d^t thii on-daeg? 
Jf. Quid ampliua facis in die? 

Gewislice tb6nne mdre ic d6. Ic sceal fyllan bin- 
A. Ceite adhuc plus facio. Debeo implere prae- 

nan oxan mid hige, and waeterian big, and sceam beora 
■epia bourn foeno, et adaquare eos, et fimum ecnrum 

beran lit. 
portare foras. 

Hig, hlg, micel gedeorf ys hit ! 
M. O, O, Diagnus labor est! 

Gek, le6f, micel gedeorf hit js, fortMm ic neom 
A. EUaniy * magnus labor est, quia nou sum 

fire6b. 
Uber. 



Hwaet saegst thii, Sceap-hyrde ? Haefst thii aenig 
JIf. Quid dices tn, Opilio? Habes tu aliquem 

gedeorf? 
laborem? 

Gea, le6f, ic haebbe ; on fore>weardne morgen ic drife 
A» Etiam, * habeo; in prime mane mine 

sce4p mine t6 heora laese, and stande ofer big, on hdete 
ores meas ad * pascua, et sto super eas, in aestu 

and on c^le, mid biindum, the-laes wulfas forswelgon hig, 
et frigore, cum canibus, ne lupt devoreut eas, 

and ic agen laede big to heora locum, and melee big 
et reduce eas ad * caulas, et mulgeo eas 

twe6wa on-daeg, and loca beora ic bebbe thafer-t6, and 
bis in die, ot caulas earum moveo insuper, at 

11* 
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c;^ and buteran ic d6, and ic eom getrfwe bl&forde 
cmanm et batyram facia, et sum fidelis domino 

minon. 
* moo. 



E&14, Oxan-hyrde, hwaet wyrcst tbii ? 
Jf. O, Babulce, quid operaris tu ? 

E414, bl4ford min, micel ic gedeorfe: tb6nne se 
B. Of domine mi, multum laboio: quando 

yrtbling unscaenth th4 ox4n, ic l^de big t6 laese, and 
arator diejongit bovee, ego duco eos ad pascua, et 

ealle nibt ic stande ofer big waciende for tbe6fan, and 
tota Docte 8to super eos yigilando proptor fures, et 

eft, on aerne-mergen, ic betaece big tbam yrtblinge^ 
iterum, primo mane, adngno eos aratori, 

wel gefylde and gewaeterode. 
bene pastes et adaquatos. 

Ys tbes of tbinum ffeferum? 

• • • • 9 

M. Est iste ex tuis sociis? 

Ge4, be ys. 
D, Etiam est 



Canst tbii aeniff tbinff? 
in. Scis tn aliquid? 

Aenne craeft ic can. 
V. Unam artem scia 

Hwylcne ? 
M. Qualis est? 

llunta ic eom. 
V. Venator sum. 

Hwaes ? 
M. CujuB? 

Cinges. 
F. Regis. 

Hd begdlest tbd craeft tbfnne? 

M, Qttomodo ezeroeir* artem tuam? 
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Ic bregde me max, and sette hig on stowe gehaepre, 
V. Plecto mihi retia, et pono ea in loco apto, 

and getihte bilndas mine, thaet wild-de6r hig €hton, oth- 
et iiiBtigo canes meos, ut feras persequantiir, us- 

thaet-the hig cumon to tMm netton imfore-sceawodlice, 
quequo peireniaat ad ratia improviwt 

thaet hig sw4 be6n begrynode, and ic ofsle4h hig on 
et sic inretientur, et ego jugulo eos in 

th4m maxiim. 
retibus. 

Ne canst thu huntian biiton mid nettum? 
If. Neselfi venari nisi cum retibos? 

Ge4, biitan nettum huntian ic maeg. 
V. Etiam, sine retibus venari possum. 

Hu? 
M. Quomodo? 

Mid swiftum hiindum ic betaece wild-de6r. 
v. Cum velocibus cauibus inseqnor feras. 

Hwylce wild-de6r swythost gefehst thu? 
Jf. Quales feras maxime capis? 

Ic gefo heortas, and b4ras, and rann, and raegan, 
V. Capio cervos, et apros, et damas, et capreas, 

and hwllon h4ran. 
et aliquando lopores, 

Waere thii t6-daeg on huntnothe? 
M, Fuisti hodie in venatione? 

Ic naes, fortMm Sunnan-daeg js, ac gyrstan-daeg 
V, Non fui, quia dominicus dies est, sed heri 

ic waes on himtunge. 
fui in yenatione. 

Hwaet gelabhtest thti? 
Jf. Quid cepisti ? 

Tw6gen heortas and aenne bdr. 
V. Duos cervos et unum aprum. 

Hfi gefenge thii hig? 
Jf Quomodo cepisti eos? 

Heortas ic gefeng on nettum, and b4r ic ofsl6h. 
V, Cenros cepi in retibus, et aprum ju|rulavi. 
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Hii waere thii dyrsdg <^stidan b&r? 
Jf. Quomodo fuisii taamm jaguiara aprum? 

Hiindas bedrifon byne 16 me, and ic tbaer, tdgeanw 
V, CanM perduxenmt earn ad me^ et ego * • oontn 

standende, faerlice ofsticode byne. 
■Unsy subito juguIaTi eum. 

Switbe ibryste thvL wayere tbi. 
M, Valde aadax fuiati tone. 

Ne sceal bunta forbtfuU wesan, fortb4in mkllce 
F. Non debet veuator formidolosos ease, quia Tariae 

wild-de6r wuniatb on wndum. 
beatiae morantur in aylvis. 

HwBjet d6st tbii be tbinre buntunge ? 
M. Qaid facis de tua yenatiooe? 

Ic sylle cynge sw4-bwaet*sw4 ic ge{6, fortb4m ic e<Hn 
V. Ego do regi qoidquid capio, quia sum 

bunta hys. 
venator ejus. 

Hwaet syltb be tbe? 
Jir. Quid dat ipsi tibt? 

He scryt me wel and fet, and bwilon be syltb me 
Y, Vostit me bene et pascit, et aliquando dat mihi 

bors, otbthe be4b, tbaet-tbe lustlicor craeft minne ic 
equum, aut armillam> ut libentius artem meam 

begange. 
exerceam. 



Hwylcne craeft canst tbii ? 
M, Qualem artem scis tu? 

Ic eom Fiscere. 
P. Ego sum Piscator. 

Hwaet begytst tbd of tlLinum oraefte ? 
M. Quid adquiris de tua arte? 

Bigle6fan, and scnid, and fe6b. 
P. victumi et yestitum, et pecuniam. 

Hii gefebst tbii fixas ? 
Jn. Quomodo capis pisoes? 
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Ic astigie min scjp, and wyrpe max mine on ek, 
P. CooBcendo nayeaif et pono ratia 1119a in aixiiie» 

and angel ic wyrpe and spyrtan, and 8w4-hwaet-8w4 
et hamum progicio et sportaa, et qnioquid 

liig gebaeftath ic genime. 
ceperint iSuino. 

Hwaet gif hit imclaene be6tb fixas? 
M, Quid 81 * immiiBdi fuennt pifces? 

Ic wyrpe th4 unclaenan tit, and genime me ckiene 
P. Ego projiciam' immimdoB fioraa, et famo mibi mandM 

t6 m6te. 
in escam. 

Hwaer cypst thii fixas thine? 
IC Ubi vendis piaces tnoe? 

On ceastre. 

P. In civitate. 

Hw4 bigth hi? 

M, Qnis emit iUos? 

Ceaster-wara. Ic ne maeg 8W& fela gef6n 8w& feUi 
P. Ciyes. Non poonim tot eapere qnot 

SW& ic maeg gesyllan. 
poeBom yendere. 

Hwilce fixas gef^bst thd ? 
Jf. Qualea piacea capia? 

Aelas, and bacodas, mynas, and flkbl-piitan, sc6tan, 
P. Angaillaa, et lucioa, menaa, et capitonea, tnietoa, 

and lampredan, and 8w4-bwylce*8w4 on waetere swym- 
et muraenas, et qnaleacnnque in amne na- 

matb. 
tant 

For-bwi ne fixast tbd on sae ? 
Jf. Cor non piscaria in man? 

Hwflon ic d6, ac seldon, fortb&m micel r6wyt 
P. Aliquando fodo, aed raro> quia magnnm nayigium 

me ys t6 sae. 
mihi eat ad mare. 

Hwaet f6bst tbti on scf2»? 
IL Qnid capia* in nuuit 
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Haeringas, and leaxas, m6re-sw^ii, and stirian, ob- 

P. Aleeee et wcios, delphtnos, et sturias, «- 

tran, and crabban, muslan, pine-winclan, sflMd-coccas, facg, 
treas, et cancros, moBcalos, tomicnlos, neptigalloa, platesiaa, 

and floe, and lopystran, and fela swylces. 
et platiBBas, et polypodee, et mult« similia. 

Wilt tM f6n sumne hwafel ? 
Jf. V» capere aliqaem eetum? 

Nic. 
P. Nolo. 

For-hwi ? 
M. Qaare? 

Fortli4m plyhtlic tbing bit ys gef6n bwael. Ge- 
P. Quia periculosa res e«t capere cetum. Ta- 

beorblicre ys me faran t6 ek mid scype minon, tbonne 
tius eat mihi ire ad amnem cum nave mea, quam 

faran mid manigum scypum, on buntunge branes. 
ire cum mulUs uaYibue, in venationem balenae. 

For-bwi 8w4 ? 
JC Cur flic? 

Fortb4m le6fre ys me gef6n fisc tbone ic maeg 
P. Quia carius est mihi capere piecem quern possim 

ofsle4n, tbonne tbe n4 tbaet 4n me, ac eac-swylce mine 

occidere, quam qui non solum me, sed etiam meos 

geferan, mid 4num siege be maeg besencan otbtbe 
socios, uno ictu, potest mergere aut 

ge-cwylman. 
mortificare. 

And tbe4b, manige gefotb bwaiielas, and aetberstatb 
Jf. Et tamen, multi capiunt cetos, et eyadunt 

frecnyssa, and micelne sceat tb4non begytatb. 
pericula, et magnum pretium inde acquiraut. 

S6tb tbii segst, ac ic ne getbristige, for m6des 
P. Verum dicis, sed ego non audeo, propter mentis 

mines nitenysse. 
meae ignaviam. 
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Hwaet saegst tM, Fugelere? Hii beswicst thii 
if. Quid dicis ta» Aucepe? Quomodo decipia 

fugelas? 
■ftves? 

On feala wisan ic beswice fugelas ; hwilon mid netton, 
A. Mnltis modis decipio avee; aliqaando retibos, 

hwilon mid giinum, hwilon mid lime, hwilon mid hwist- 
afiqaando laqueis, aliquando glutinOf aliqaando n- 

lunge, hwilon mid hafoce, hwilon mid treppan. 
bilo, aliqaando accipitre, aliquando decipula. 

Haefst thii hafoc ? 
M, Habes accipitrem ? 

Ic haebbe. 
A. Habeo. 

Canst thii temian hig? 
If. Sen ta domitare eos? 

Gea, ic can. Hwaet sceoldon hig me, biiton ic cuthe 
A. Etiam, ecio. Quid deberent mihi, nisi scirem 

temian hig? 
domitare eoe? 

Syle me aenne hafoc. 
V. Da mihi accipitrem. 

Ic sylle lustlice, gif thii sylst me aenne swyftne 
A. Dabo libenter, si tu dederis mihi unum velocem 

blind. Hwilcne hafoc wilt thii habban; thone mdran, 
canem. Qualem accipitrem vis habere; majorem, 

hwaether-the thone laessan ? 
ant minorem? 

Syle me thone maran. 
F. Da mihi majorem. 

Hii afetst thii hafocas thine ? 

• • • • 

Jf. Quomodo pascis accipitres tuoa? 

Hi f^dath hig-sylfe and me on wintra, and on 
A. Ipsi pascunt se ipeoe et me in hieme, et in' 

kngten ic laete hig aetwendan t6 wnda, and genyme me 
▼ere dimitto eos avolare ad sylvam, et papio mihi 

briddas on haerfaeste, and t6mige hig. 
loB in antumno, et domito eos. 
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And for-hwi forlaSdtst thti th4 ^et^medan aetwendan 
M. £t cur permittui tn * * domiUM aTolare 

fram tli6? 
a *te? 

Forth4m ic nelle fi§dan hig on sumera, foith&m-tihe 
A, Quia nolo paacere eos in aestate, eo qw)d 

big thearle etath. 
nimium comediint 

And manige fddath th4 get^medan ofer sumor, thaet 
M, £t inulti pascunt ' ' domitos super aestatem, at 

eft hig habbon ge4ruwe. 
iterum habeant paratos. 

Ge4, 9mk hig d6th, ac ic nelle oth-thaet-4n deorfan 
A. Etiam, sic faciant, sed ego nolo in tantum laborare 

ofer hig, forth4m ic can othre, n4 thaet anne, ac 
Buper eos, quia scio alioB, non solum unum, sed 

e4c-swilce manige, gef6n. 
etiam plures, capere. 



Hwaet saegst thti, Mangere? 
M. Quid dicis tu, Mercator? 

Ic secge thaet behefe ic eom ge cynge, and eald<»'- 
Mer. Ego dico quod utilis sum et regi,^ et dud- 

mannum, and w61igum, and eallum folce. 
bus, et divitibus, et omni populo. 

And hii? 
M. Et quomodo? 

Ic astige min scyp, mid hlaestum minum, and 
Mer. Ego ascendo nayem, cum mercibus meis, et 

r6wc ofer saelice daelas, and c^pe mine t^ing, and 
navigo ultra marinas partes, et yendo meas res, et 

bicge thing d^-wyrthe, th4 on thisum lande ne be6th 
emo res pretiosas, quae in hac terra non nas- 

acennede, and ic hit t6-gelaede eow hider, mid miclon 
cuntur, et * adduce vobis hue, cum magno 

plihte, ofer sae, and hwilon forhdenesse ic t^olie, mid 
penculo, super mare, et aliquando naufragium patior, cum 
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lyre ealra tMnga minra, une4tbe cwic aetberstende. 
jactnra omuiam renim mearam» yix vivna evadens 

Hwilce thins: sekiledst thii us ? 

M. Qaales res adducis nobis? 

Paellas, and sidan, de6r-wyrthe gymmas, and gold, 
Mer, Pfurpunuii, et seiioum, preiiosas gammas, et annun* 

sel-cuthe re4f, and wyrt-gemang, win and 61e, ylpes-b&n, 
vaiias vestes, et pigmenta, vinmn et oleum, ebur, 

and maestling, aer, and tin, swefel, and glaes, and 
et anrichalctim, aes, et staimam, sulphar, et vitnim, et 

thylces fela. 
his nmilia. 

Wilt tM syllan thins: thine h^r, eall-swd thii hi 
M, Vis veudere res tuas hie, siciit e- 

geb6hte8t thaer? 

misti illic ? 

Ic nelle. Hwaet th6nne me fremode gedeorf min ? 

Jlf«r. Nola Quid tunc mihi pn^it labor mens? 

Ac ic wylle heora cjrpan Ur luflicor thonne ic gebicge 
Sed yolo * yendere hie carius quam emi 

thaer, thaet sum ge8tre6n me ic begyte, th^Don ic 
illic, ut aliquod lucrum mihi adquiram, unde 

me af^de, and min wif, and minne sunu. 
me pascamy et uzorem, et filium. 



Thii, Sce6-wyrhta, hwaet wyrcst thii us n^d-wyrth- 
Jlf. Tu, Sutor, quid operaris tn nobis utili- 

nesse ? 
tatis? 

Ys witodlice craeft min behefe thearle eow, and 
S, Est quidem ais mea ntilis yalde yobis, et 

ne6d-thearf. 



Hii? 
M. Qnomodst 

lo bicge h^da, and feU, and gearcie big mid craefte 
8. E^ emo cotes, et peUes» et praepaio eo« arte 

18 
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minon, and wyrce of him geacf mislices cynnes; 
mea, et faeio ex ill ealceamenta diveni generis; 

swyftleras, and 8ce6s, lether-h6sa» and butericas, bridel- 
sabtalaresy et fiooiiet» caligaa, et utres, fre- 

thwangasand geraeda, and flaxan, and higdi-fatu, spur- 
noe et phaleras, et flasconee» et calidilia, cal- 

lethra, and haelftra, pusan, and faetelsas, and n4n eower 
caria, et ehamos, peras, et manapia, et nemo Yeetmrn 

nele oferwintran btitan minon oraefte. 
Tult hiemare sine mea arte 



E414, Sealtere, hwaet us fremath craeft thin? 
M» O, Salinator, quid nobis proficit an tua? 

Thearle fremath craeft min eow eallum : ndn 
i9. Multum prodest an mea vobis omnibus: nemo 

eower blisse brycth on gereordunge, oththe m6te, biiton 
vestram gaudio fruitur in pxandio, aut coena, nim 

craeft min gest-Iithe him be6. 
an mea hoepita ei fuerit 

Hti? 
Jf. Quomodo? 

Hwylc manna werodum thurhbrycth m^tum, biiton 
<9. Qois hominum dulcibus perfruitur cibis, sine 

swaecce sealtes? Hw6, gefylth cle4fan his, oththe hed- 
sapore sails? Qais replet cellaria sua, sive prom- 

derna, biiton craefte minon? Efne, buter-gethwe6r aelc 
tuaria* sine arte mea? Ecce, butyrum omne 

and cys-gerun 16sath eow, biiton ic hyrde aetwese eow, 
et caseus pereunt Yobis, nisi ego custos adsim yobis, 

the ne furthon wyrtum eowrum, biitan me, brucath. 
qui nee saltern oleribus vestris, sine me, utimini. 



Hwaet saegst thii, Baecere? Hw4m fremath craeft 

M. Quid dicis tu, Pistor? Cui prodest an 

thin, oththe hwaether, biitan th.6, we magon lif adreo- 
tua, aut 81, sine tie, possimus vitam du- 

gan? 
cerel 
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Ge magon witodlice, thurh sum faec, biitan mlnon 
P. Potestis quidem, per aliqnod fpatium, sine inea 

craefte, lif adreogan^ ac n4 lange, ne t6 wel; s6thlice, 
arte, yitam dacere, sed non diu, nee adeo bene ; nami 

bdtan craefte mlnon, aelc beod aemtig .byth gesawen, 
WW arte mea, omnia mensa vacua videtor esse, 

and, biitan bl4fe, aelc m^te to wlaettau byth gehwyrfed. 
ei, eine pane, omnia cibiu in nanseam convertitur. 

Ic heortan mannes gestrangie;. ic maegen wera eom, 
Ego cor hominis confinno; ego robur virorum sum, 

and furthon litlingas nellath forbigean me. 
et nee parvuli uolunt praeterire me. 



Hwaet secge we be C6ce ; bwaetber we bethurfon 
JC Quid dicimus de Coquo; ifl indigemus 

on aenigon craefte his ? 
in aliquo arte ejus? 

Se C6c secgth : — Gif ge me lit-adrifath fram eownim 

Cocus dicit: Si me ezpellitis a Testro 

geferscype, ge etath wyrta eowre gr6ne, and flaesc-metas 
coUegio, mandacatis olera yestra yiridia, et cames 

eowre hre4we, and ne furthon faett broth ge magon, 
vestrae crudas, et nee saltem pingne jos potestis, 

biitan craefte mlnon, habban. 
sine arte mea, habere. 

We ne reccath be craefte t^inon, ne he us ne6d- 
3L Non coramns de arte toa, nee nobis neces- 

thearf ys, forth^m we-sylfe magon se6than th4 thing the 

saria est, quia nos ipsi possumus coquere quae 

t6 seothanne synd, and braedan th4 thing the t6 braedanne 
ooquenda sunt, et assare quae assanda 

synd. 
sunt 

Se C6c Secgth: — Gif ge forthig me fram-adrifath, 
Coeut dicit: Si ideo' me expeUitis, 

thaet ge thus d6n, th6nne be6 ge ealle thra^las, and 
"nt 'flic fiaciatig, 'tunc eritia onmM ooci> et 
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ii4n eower ne bith hliiford, and the4h-fawaethre, biiton 
niiOiM yaitmni erit domixms, et tamen» nue 

craefte minon ge ne etath. 
axta mea non manducatifl. 



Ed,l&, thii munuc, the me t6-spycst, efne ic haebbe 
Jm O, ' * monache, qui mihi locutuB es, ecce pro- 

afandod t]i6 habban fi:6de fifeferan, and thearle neod-tbearfe: 
bavi te habere bonos socios, et valde necessarioe : 

and ic ahsie tli& ? 

qui sunt illi ? 

Ic haebbe smithas, isen-smithas, gold-sraith, seolfer- 
D. Habeo, fabras, ferrarios, aurificein, a^en- 

smith, aer-smith, treow-wyrhtan, and manige othre mis- 
tarium, aerariumi Kgnarium, et multos alios Taria- 

licra craefta biggenceras. 
rum artium operatorea. 

Haefst thii aenigne wisne gethe4htan? 
M. Habee aliquem sapientem cousilarium? 

Gewi slice ic haebbe. Hii maeg lire gegaderung 
D. Cortes habeo. Quomodo potest nostra congregatio 

biiton gethedhtende be6n wissod? 

sine consiliario regi ? 



Hwaet saegst thii, Wisa? Hwilc craeft th6 gethiihte 
M. Quid dicis tu, Sapiens? Quae ars ti'bi yjdetur 

betwux th4s furthra wesan? 
inter istas prior esse? 

Ic secge th^, me ys gethiiht Godes theowd6m, be- 

C Dice tibii mihi videtur Dei 'servitium, in- 

twe6h th4s craeftas, ealdorscype healdan, sw4-sw£ bit ys 
ter istas artes, primatum tenere, sicut 

geraed on G6dspelle ; ' Fyrmest seceath rice Godes, and 
fitur in Evangeiio; 'Ftimum qnaeiite x«gniini Dei, et 
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lihtwisoesse hys, and th4s thing ^lle bedth td-ge-efhie 
joBtiUain ejus, et haec onuiia adjicientur 

eow.' 



And hwilc the gethiiht, betwux woruld-craeftas 
M, Et quails tibi videtur, inter seculares artee 

heoldan ealdord6m? 
retinere primatum ? 

Eorth-tilth, fortMm se yrthling us ealle fit. 
C. Agriciiltura, qaia arator dob omnes pascit 

Se Smith secgth: — Hwdnon thdm yrthlinge snlh- 
Ferrariug dicit: Unde * aratori vomer 

sce4r oththe culter, the nk g4de haefth, biiton of craefte 
aut culteri qui uec Btimulum habet, nisi ex arte 

m^non ? Hw4non fiscere angel, oththe sce6-wyrhtan 
mea? Unde piscatori hamus, aut sutori 

ael, oththe scedmere naedl ? Nis hit of minon geweorce ? 
Bobula, aut eartori acus? Nonne ex meo opere? 

Se Gethedhtend andswearth: — S6th witodlice 

Consiliarius respondit : Verum quidem 

saegst thii ; ac eallum us le6fre ys wician mid th4m 
dicis; sed omnibus nobis carius est ho^itari apud ara- 

yrthlinge thonne mid the ; fortMm se yrthling sylth us 
torem quam apud te ; quia arator dat nobis 

hl4f and drinc : thd, hwaet sylst thd us, on smiththan 
panem et potum: tu, quid das nobis, in officina 

thinre, biiton iserne fyr-spearcan, and swegunga bedten- 
tua, nisi ferreas sciutiilas, et sonitus tunden- 

dra slecga, and bl4wendra byliga? 
thmi malleorum, et fiantium foUinm? 

Se Treo-wyrhta secgth: — Hwilc eower ne ni6teth 
Signarius dicit: Quis vestrum non utitur 

craefte minon, th6nne hiis, and mislice fatu, and scypu, 
arte mea, cum domos, et diversa vasai et navesi 

eow eallum ic wyrce? 
vobis omnibus fabrico? 

Se Smith andwyrth:— E414 Treow-wyrhta, for-hwi 
Ferranus ^ respondit: O Liguarie, cur 

18* 
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sw4 sprycst thii, thonne ne furthon ka thyrel Mton 
sie loqueiis, cum nee saltern imam foramen sine 

craefte minon thii ne miht d6n ? 
arte mea yales facere? 

Se Gethe4htend secgth : — ^E4]4 geferan and g6de 
Cotmluuiu* dieit : O aocii et boui 

wyrhtan! Uton to-wurpan hwaetlicor thds geflitu, and 
operarii! DiaBolvamus citius has contentiones, et 

s^ sibb and gethwaernys betwedh us, and fremige 4ara 
mt pax et concordia inter noe, et prosit unus- 

gehwylc othron on craefte hys, and getbwaerian symble 
quisqne alteri in arte sua, et conveniamos semper 

mid tb4m yrthlinge, thaer we bigle6fan us, and fodder 
apud aratorem, ubi victum nobis, et pabula 

horsum lirum, habbatb ; and this getbedht ic sylle eal- 
equis nostris, habemus; et hoc consilium do om- 

lum wyrhtum, thaet 4nra gehwylc craeft his geomlice 
nibus operariis, at unusquisque artem suam diligenter 

begange; fortbdm se-tbe craeft his forlaet, he byth 
exerceat; qaia qai artem suam diraiserit, ipse dimit- 

forlaeten fram thdm craefte. Swa-hwaether thii sy, sw4 
tetur ab arte. Sive sis, * 

maesse-preost, sw4 munuc, sw4 ceorl, sw4 cempa, 
sacerdos, sive mouachus, sen laicus, sen miles, 

befi:4 th6-sylfne on thisum: be6 thaet-thaet thii eart, 
exerce temet ipsum in hoc : esto quod est, 

forthim micel hynth and sce4mu hj^t is men nellan 
quia magnum damnum et verecundia est horoini nolle 

wesan thaet-thaet he ys, and thaet-the he wesan sceal. 
esse quod est, et quod esse debet 



E414 cildru, hii eow Heath the6s spaec? 
M. O pueri, quomoda yobis placet ista locutio? 

Wei * he6 licath us, ac thearle de6p]lce 
D. Bene quidem placet nobis, sed valde profimde 

th(j sprycst, and ofer maethe lire thu forth- tyhst th4 
loqueris, et ultra aetatem nostram * ' protrahis sei^ 
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spraece; ac spree us aefter lirum andgjte, thaet 
monem; aed loquere nobis juxta nostram intellectom, at 

we mafifon understandaD ih& thinfi: the thii spaecst. 
poesimus intelligere quae loquem 

Ic ahsige eow for-hwi 8w& geomlice leoniige ge ? 
M. Interrogo vos, cur tam 'diligentw discitia? 

Forth4in we nellath wesan sw4 stunte n^tenu, tM 
D, Quia nolumus esse sicut bruta animalia, quae 

n&a thing witath biiton gaers and waeter. 
nihil Bciunt nisi herbam et aquam* 

And hwaet wille ge? 
Jf. Et quid Yultis vos? 

We willath wesan wise. 
D. VolumuB esse sapientes. 

On hwilcon wisd6me? Wille ge wesan praettige, 
Jf. Qua sapientia? Vuitis esse yersipelles, 

oththe thdsend-hiwe, on le4sungum lytige, on spraecum 
aut milleformes, in mendaciis yafri, in loquelis 

gledwlice, hinder-geape, wel sprecende and yfele thencende, 
astuti, versnti, bene loquentes et male cogitantes, 

waesum wordumundertheodde, facn withinnan tyddriende, 
dulcibus verbis dediti, dolum intas alentes, 

sw4-sw4 bergyls, metton ofergeweorce, withinnan full 
sicut sepulcbram, depicto mansoleo, intus plenum 

stence ? 
foetore? 

We nellath swa wesan wise, forth4m he nys wis 
D. Nolumus sic esse sapientes, quia non eist sapiens 

the mid dydrunge hyne-selfne beswicth. 
qui simnlatione semet ipsum decipit. 

Ac hii wille ge ? 

M, Sed quomodo vuitis? 

We willath beon bile-wite, biitan liccetunge, and 
D. Voliimus esse simplices, sine hypocrisi, et 

wise, thaet we bugon fram yfele, and d6n g6da : 
sapientes, ut declinamus a malo, et facianus bona: 

gyt, the4h-hwaethre de6plicor mid us thii smedgst 
adhuci * tamen profundios nobiscmn disputaa 
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thonne yld lire onf6a maege ; ac spree us aefter 
quam aetas nostra capere poesit; sod loqaere nobis nos* 

liron gewunon, naes sw4 de6plice. 
tio mora, non tarn profonde. 

Ic d6 eall-8w4 ge biddath. Thii, cnapa, hwaet 
M» Ego faciam sicut rogatis. Tu, puar, quid 

dydest thii t6-daeg ? 
fecisti hodie? 

Manifife ihincr ic dyde. On tliisse nihte, th^-th^ 
D. Multas res feci. Hac nocte, qoando 

cnyll ic geh^de, ic ar4s of minon bedde, and e6de t6 
mgnum audivi) surrexi do lectalo, et exivi ad 

cyrcean, and sang uht-sang mid gebr6thnim ; aefter-th& 
ecclesiam, et cantavi nocturaam cum fratribus; delude 

we sungon be eallum h&lgum, and daeg-redlice 16f-sangas ; 
cautavimuB de omnibus Sanctis, et matutalines laudes; 

aefter thysum, prim, and seofon seal mas, mid letanion, 
post haec, primam, et septem psalmos, cum letaniis, 

and capitol-maessan ; sythtban imdern-tide, and dydon 
et primam missam; deinde tertiam, et fecimos 

maessam be daege ; aefter tbisum we sungon mid-daeg, 
missam de die ; post haec cantavimus sextam, 

and cbeton, and druncon, and slepon, and eft 
et manducavimus, et bibimus, et dormivimus, et iterum 

we arison, and sungon n6n, and mi we synd her 
surreximus, et cantavimus nonam, et modo sumus hie 

aetforan tb6, ge6,ruwe gehyran hwaet tbii us secge. 
coram te, parati audire quid nobis dixeris. 

Hwonne wylle ge singan aefen, oththe niht-sang ? 
M. Quando - vultis cantare vesperum, aut completorinm? 

Thonne hyt tima b^th. 
D. Quando * tempus erit 

Waere thii t6-daeg beswungen ? 
JIf. Fuisti hodie verboratus? 

Ic naes, fortbdm waerlice ic me beold. 
D, Non fui, quia caute me tenoL 

And hii thine geferan? 

JM. Et quomodo tni sooii? 
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Hwaet me ahsast tihii be tloAm ? Ic ne dear jppan 
D. Quid me interrogas de hoc? Non ftodeo puidem 

tih^ digla lire. Anra gehwylc w4t gif he beswnngen 
tibi secreta nostra. Unusquifl^ae scit ai flagcttatna 

waes oththe n4. 
erat aut non 

Hwaet jtst thii on-daeg? 
If. Quid manducaa in die? 

Gyt flaesc-in6tiiin ic brace, forthim cild ic eom 
D. Adhnc carntbua Tescor, qnift poor mm 

under gyrde drohtniende. 

fob virga degens. 

Hwaet m&re ytst thii ? 
M. Quid plus mauducas? 

Wyrta, and aegru, fisc, and c^se, buteran, and 
D. Olera, et ova, pisces, et caseum, butyrum, et 

be4na, and ealle claene thing ic ete, mid miceke 
fabaSf et omnia monda mandaco, cam * 

thanciinge. 
gratiaram actione. 

Swithe wax-geom eart thd, th6nne thii ealle thing 
M, Vaide edaz esi* * cum omnia 

etst the the t6-foran gesette synd. 
mandocas quae tibi apponuntur. 

Ic ne eom sw4 micel swclgere, thaet ic ealle cynn 
D, Non sum tarn vorax, ut omnia genera 

m6ta on &m*e gereordunge etan maege. 
ciboram in nua refectione edeie poaaim. 

Ac hii? 
if. Sed quomodo? 

Ic bruce hwilon thisum mitum, and hwilon othrum, 
D. Veecor aliquando his cibis, et aliqnando aliia, 

mid sifemysse, swa-8w4 dafnath mimuce, naes mid ofer- 
cam Bobrietate, sicut decet monacho, non cum Tora- 

hropse, forth&m ic eom nkn gluto. 
citate, quia non sum gluto. 

And hwaet drincst thii ? 
ML Et quid bibis?' 
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E4le, gif ic haebbe, othtbe waeter, gif ic naebbe 
D, CereTMiam, si habeo, vel aquam, si non habeo 

edle. 

OOFBVinSIIL 

Ne drincst thii win ? 
JIf. Noune bibis Tinuml 

Ic ne eom 8w4 sp6dig tbaet ic maege bicgean me 
D. Non sum tarn dives ut possim emera mihi 

win, and win nys drinc cilda, ne dysigra, ac 
▼inum, et yinum non est potus pueronuDi siye 8tultoniin» sod 

ealdra and wisra. 
senum et sapientum. 

Hwaer slaepst tbu? 
Jf. Ubi dormts 1 

On sloep-erne mid gebr6thrum. 
D. In dorraitorio cum fratribus. 

Hwa aweeth the t6 uht-sange? 
M. Quis excitat te ad nocturnos? 

Hwilon ic gehyre cnyll, and ic arise ; hwilon l&reow 
2>. Aliquando audio sig^num, et sui^ ; aliquando magister 

min aweeth me stithlice mid gyrde. 
mens excitat * me duriter cum virga. 

Edl4 ge g6de cildni, and wynsume leorneras, eow 

ilf. O * probi pneri, et venusti discipuli, vos 

manath eower 14reow thaet ge hyrsumian godcnndum 
hortatur vester eruditor ut pareatis divjuis 

14rum, and thaet ge healdon eow-sylfe aenlice on aelcere 
disciplinis, et ut ofaservetis vosmet elegauter ubique 

stowe. G4th theawlice, th6nne ge gehyron cyricean 
locorum. Incedite morigerate, cum auscultaveritis ecclesiae 

bellan, and g4th int6 C3rrcean, and abugath e4dm6dlice 
campanas, et ingredimiui in oratorium, et inclinate suppKciter 

t6 h&lgum wefodum and standath theawlice, and singath 
ad almas aras et state disciplinabiliter, et concinnite 

dnmodlice, and gebiddath for eowrum synnum, and g4th 
nnanimiter, et . intervenite pro vestris erratibus, et egre- 

tat, bdtan hygele4ste, to claustre, oththe t6 leornunge. 
dimini, sine scurrilitate, in claustro, vol in gymnasium 
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XII. SELECTIONS FROM KING ALFRED^S 

OROSIUS. 



DBSCRIPTIOK OF BUROPE. 

Nu wille we ymbe Ei]r6pe land-gemaero reccan, 8w4 
mjcel sw4 we hit fyrmest witon. Fram thaere ea Donais 
west oth Rhin th4 ek, aed wylth of thaem beorire the man 
Alpis haet, and yrnth :bh6nne north-rihte on thaes garsecges 
earm, the thaet land utan-ymb lith the man Britannia 
haet, and eft siith oth Donu& th4 ea, thaere ae-wylm is 
ne4h thaere ek Rhine, and is siththan e4st ymende with- 
northan Cr6ca-lande lit on thone Wendel-sae, and north on 
thone garsecg the man Cwen-sae haet, binnan thaem 
sjndon manige the6da, ac hit man haet eall Germania. 
Thonne with-northan Donu4 ae-wylme, and be-e4stan Rhine 
syndon East-Francan, and be-siithan him syndon Swaefas, on 
othre healfe thaere ek Donu4, and be-siithan him and be- 
edstan syndon Baeg-wara. Se dael the man Regnes-burh 
haet, and rihte be-edstan him syndon Beheme, and e4st-north 
sjndon Thyringas, and be-northan him syndon Eald-Seaxan» 
and be-northan-westan him syndon Fr^san, and be-westan 
Eald-Seaxnm is Aelfe mutha thaere ek, and Frys-land, and 
thinon west-north is thaet land the man An£rle haet, and 

• • • • • • O 

Sillende, and sum dael Dena, and be-northan him is 
Apdrede, and e4st-north Wylte, the man Aefeldan haet, 
and be-e4stan him is Wineda-land, the man haet Sysyle, 
and edst-siith, ofer sumne dael, Mar-wara. And hi, Mar- 
wara, habbath be-westan him Thyringas, and Behemas, 
and Baeg-wara on 4nre healfe, and be-siithan him on othre 
healfe Donu4 thaere ek, is thaet land Carendre. 
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Siith oth tli4 beonras the man Alpis haet, t6 thaem ileum 
beorgum licgath Baeg-wara land-gemaero, and Swaefa; 
and th6nne be-eastan Carendran-lande, begeondan tbaem 
w6stene, is Pulgara-land, and be-e4stan thaem is Cr6ca- 
land, and be-elLstan Marwara-lande is Wisle-land, and be- 
e4stan tbayem synd Datie, th4-tlie iii waeron Gottan. 
Be-northan-e4stan Mar-warum syndon Dalamensan, and be- 
e^stan Dalamenson syndon Hoiithi, and be-northan Dala- 
menson syndon Surpe, and be-westan him syndon Sysyle. 
Be-northan Horithi is Maegtha-land, and be-northan 
Maegtha-lande is Sermende oth th4 beorgas Biffin. And 
be-westan 8uth-Denum is thaes garsecges earm the lith 
ymb-iitan thaet land Britannia, and be-northan him is thaes 
sabs earm the man haet Ost-sae, and be-eastan him, and 
be-northan him, sjmdon North-Dene, aegther-ge on thaem 
maran landnm, ge on thaem iglandum, and be-edstan him 
B3mdonApdrede, and be-siithan him is Aelfe mutha thaere 
ek, and Eald-Seaxna sum dael. 

North-Dene habbath be him northan thone ilcan saes 
earm the man haet Ost-sae, and be-e4stan him syndon Osti 
th4 le6da, and Apdrede be-silthan. Osti habbath be-northan 
him thone ilcan saes earm, and Winedas and Burgendas, 
and be-siithan him syndon Hacfeldan. Burgendan habbath 
thone ylcan saes earm be-westan him, and Sweon be-northan, 
and be-e4stan him synd Sermende» and be-siithanhimSurpe. 
Swe6n habbath be-siithan him thone soiies earm Ost, and 
be-e4stan him Sermende, and be-northan him ofer th4m 
westene is Owen-land, and be-westan-northan him syndon 
Scride-Finnas, and be-westan, North-menn. 

OHTHERE*S NARRATIVE. 

" Ohthere saede his hl&forde Aelfrede, Cyninge, thaet he 
ealra North-manna northwest biide. He cwaeth thaet he biide 
onthAmlandenorthe-weardumwithth4 west-sdie; he ssu&de, 
the&h, thaet thaet land sy swithe north th&non, ac thaet 
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bit IS eall weste foiiton on feawum stowtim ; sticce-mifielum 
iviciath Finnas, on huntathe on wintra, and on sumera on 
fiscathe h€ tliaere sae. He saede thaet he aet sumum 
cjrre woide fandian hii lang thaet land north-rihte laege, 
oththe h waether aenig mann be-northan thaem westene biide. 
Tha f6r he north-rihte h6 thaem lande, let him eahie w6g 
thaet w€ste land on thaet steor-bord, and th4 wid-ssCe on 
bae<?-bord ; th.ry dagas thd waes he sw4 feor north sw4- 
sw4 hwael-hontan fyrrest farath. Ihd for he th^-cryt 
Qorth-nhte sw4 feor sw4 he mihte on thsLem othrum thrim 

• • • • 

dagum geseglian. Th4 be4h thaet land thaer e4st-rihte, 
oththe sio sae innan thaet land, he nyste h waether ; biiton 
he wiste thaet he thaer b4d westan windes, oththe hwon 
n(»rthan, and seglede th4non east be lande, swa-swd he 
mihte on feower daorum ffeseffiian. Tha sceolde he thaer 
bidan rihte-northan windes, forth4n thaet land beAh thaer 
stlth-rihte, oththe si6 sae innan thaet land, he nyste 
hwaether. Th4 segiede he tMnou siith-rihte be lande, 
8w4-sw4 he mihte on fif dagum geseglian. Th4 laeg 
thaisr 4n micel e4 up innan thaet land ; th4 cyrdon hy up 
in tM e4, forthaem hy ne dorston forth h€ thaere e4 
segUan for unfrithe, forthaem thaet land waes eall gebiin 
on othre healfe thaere e4s. Ne mette he aer n4n gebiin 
land syththan he fram hys 4gnum h4me f6r, ac him waes 
edne weg weste land on thaet ste6r-bor(l biitan fisceran, 
and fugeleran, and huntan, and thaet waeron ealle Finnas, 
and him waes 4 wid-sae on thaet baec-bord." 

" Th.4 Beormas haefdon swithe wel gebiin hyra land, ac 
hi ne dorston thaeron cuman ; ac thaera Ter-Finna land waes 

• • • • . . 

eall w6ste, biitan thaer huntan gewicod on, oththe fisceras, 
oththe fugeleras. Fela spella him ssfedon th4 Beormas, 
aegther-ge of hyra 4genum lande, ge of thaem landum the 
ymb hy litan waferon, ac nyste hwaet thaes s6thes wafes, 
forthaem he hyt sylf ne gese4h. Th4 Finnas, him thdhte, 
and th4 Beormas spraecon ne4h 4n gethe6d. 
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•* Swithost he f6r thyder, t6-64can thaes landes scedpuuge, 
for thabm hors-hwaislum, forthaem hi habbath swithe aethele 
b4n OQ hyra t6tham. Th4 t^th h^ bF6htoii some thaem 
cyninge; and hyra h^d bith swithe g6d t6 8cip>r4piim. 
8e hwa^el bith micle laessa tbonne othre hw41as, ne bith 
he lengra thonne sjfan elna lang. Ac on his 4gniim lande 
is se betsta hwael-huntnath ; thk be6th eahta and feowertig 
elna lange. And tM maestan, fiftig elna lange. Th4ra he 
saede thaet he syxa sum ofsloge, on twkm dagum. He 
wales swithe sp^ig mann on thaem a^ehtum the heora sp6da 
on be6th, thaet is, on wild-de6rum. He haefde, tM-gyt, th4 
he thone cyning sohte, t4mra de6ra unbebohtra syx hund. 
Th4 de6r hi h4tath hrdnas, thara waeron syx stael-hranas. 
Th4 be6th swythe dyre mid Finnum, forthafem hy f6th tM 
wildan hr4nas mid." 

''He woes mid thaem fyrstan men on thaiiem lande; 
naefde he, the4h, m4 thonne twentig hr^thera, and twentig 
8ce4pa, and twentig swina, and thaet lytle thaet he ^rede, 
he 6rede mid horsan ; ae hyra 4r is maest on thaem gafole 
the th4 Finnas him gyldath. Ihaet gafol bith on deora 
fellum, and on fugela fetherum, and hw41es b4ne, and on 
thafem scip-r4pum the be6th of hwaeles hyde geworhte, and 
of se6Ies. Aeghwilc gylt be his gebyrdum ; se byrdesta 
sceal gyldan fiftyne mearthes fell, and fif hranes, and 4n 
b6ran fell, and tyn ambra fethra, and b6renne cyrtel oththe 
^terrenne, and tw6gen scip-r4pas, aegther sy syxtig elna 
lang, other sy of hwaeles hyde geworht, other of se6Ies.'* 

"He saede thaet North-manna land waere swythe lang and 
swythe smael. Eall thaet his man oththe ettan oththe 6riaii 
maeg, thaet lith with th4 sae, and thaet is, the4h, on sumum 
stowum swythe cludig ; and licgath wilde moras with 
e4stan, and with thaem bynum lande, uppon emn-lande. 
On thaem m6rum eardiath Finnas, and thaet b^n-land is 
e48te-weard br4dost, and symle sw4 northor sw4 smaelre. 
£48te-weard hit maeg be6n syxtig mila br4d» oththe hwamift 
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br^dre, and midde-weard thrittig, oththe br&dre; and 
Qorthe-weard he cwaetli, thaer hit smalost waere, thaet hit 
mihte be6Q threora mila brdd, t6 thaem more, and se m6r 
syththan on sumum stowum, 8w4 brdd sw4 man maeg on 
tw4m wucum ofer-feran ; and on sumum stowum sw& brid 
sw4 man maeg on syx dagum ofer-feran." 
''Thonne is t6-emnes tbabm lande siithe-weardum on 

• • • • 

othre healfe tbaes m6res Swe6-land. oth thaet land northe- 
weard, and td-emnes th^iem lande northe-weardum, Owen- 
laod. Tha Cwenas hergiath hwilum on th4 North-menn ofer 
thaene mor, hwilum tha North- menn on hy. And thaer 
synd swithe micle meras fersce geond tM m6ras, and berath 
th4 Cwenas hyra scypu ofer land on tM meras; and 
thanon hergiath on tha North -menn. Hy habbath swythe 
lytle scypu, and swythe leohte." 

** Ohthere saede thaet si6 scir h4tte Hdlgo-land the he 
on-biide. He cwaeth thaet n4n mann ne bdde bo-northan 
him. Thonne is an port on siithe-weardum thaem lande, 
thone man haet Scirinjres-heAl. Thyder he cwaeth thaet 
man ne mihte geseglian on 4num monthe, gyf man on-niht 
wicode, and aelce daege haefde ambeme wind. And ealle 
th4 hwile he sceal seglian b€ lande, and on thaet ste6r- 
bord him bith aerest Isa-land, and th6nne th4 igland the 
synd betwux Isa-lande, and thissum lande. Th6nne is this 
land oth-tbaet he cyroth t6 Sciringes-he41e, and ealne w6g on 
thaet baec-bord, North-waeg. Be-sdthan, thonne, Sciringes- 
he41e fyltb swithe micel sae up innan thaet land, se6 is brddre 
thonne aenig mann oferse6n maege ; and is Got-land on 
othre healfe ongean, and siththan Sillende. Seo sae lith 
manige hund mila up innan thaet land. And of Seiringes- 
he41e he cwaeth thaet he seglode on fif dagum t6 thaem 
porte the man haet Aet-Haethura, se stent betwiih Wine- 
dum, and Seaxum, and Anglum, and h^rth innan Dene." 

" Tha he thiderweard seglode fram Sciringes-hedle, th4 
waes him on thaet baec-bord Dena-mearc, and on thaet ste6r« 
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bord wid-saSa thr^ dagas ; and bh& tw6gen dagas aer he t6 
Aet-Haethum c6me, him waes on thaet ste6r-bord Got-land, 
and Sillende, and iglanda fela. On thabm landum eardo- 
don Engle, sudr hi hider on land c6mon, and him waeron tM 
tw6ffen dairas on thaet baec-bord th4 Iceland the in Dena-* 
mearc hyrath." 

wulfstak's narrative. 

"Wulfstdn saede thaet he gef6re of Aet-Hacthum, thaet 
he waere on Tniso on syfan dagum and nihtum, thaet thaet 
scyp wafes ealne wig ymende under segle. Weonod-land 
him waes on steor-bord, and on baec-bord him wabs Langa- 
land, and Lae-land, and Falster, and S<56n-eg, and th4s land 
ealle hyrath t6 Dena-mearcan. And thonne Bnrgenda-land 
waes us on baec-bord, and hit haefth him-self cjrning. 
Thonne aefter Burgenda-lande, waeron us thAs land tha 
synd h&tene aerest Blecing-% and Meore, and Eow-land, and 
Goth -land on baec-bord, and th4s land hj^rath to Swe6n. 
And Weonod-land waes us ealne weg on ste6r-bord oth 
Wisle-muthan. Se6 Wisle is swithe micel e4, and hi6 t6- 
hthWit-lande, and Weonod-lande,and thaet Wit land belimp- 
eth t6 Rstum, and seo Wisle lith lit of Weonod-lande, and 
lith in Est-m6re and se Est-m^re is hum fiftene mila br4d. 
Thonne cymeth Ilfine edstan in Est-m6re, of thaem m€re the 
Tniso standeth in stAthe ; and cumath lit s&mod in Est-m6re, 
Ufing e4stan of Edst-lande, and Wisle siithan of Winod- 
lande, and th6nne benimth Wisle-Ilfing hire naman, and 
licgeth of thifem m6re west, and north on sife ; forthj^ hit man 
haet Wisle-mutha. Thaet East-land is swithe micel, and 
thaer bith swithe manig burh, and on aelcere byrig bith cyn- 
ing, and thaer bith swithe mice! hunig, and fiscath ; and se 
cyning and tha ricostan menu drincath myran meolc, and 
tM unsp^digan and thd theowan drincath medo. Thaer bith 
swithe micel gewin betwe6nan him, and ne bith thafer micel 
eAlu gebr6wen mid Estum, ac thaer bith m6do gen6h.** 
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*' And ibaer is mid Estum tlieaw, thdnne thaer bith mann 
dead, thaet he lith inne unforbaerned mid his mdgum, and 
and freondum monath, gehwilum tw^gen ; and tM cynin- 
gas, and tha othre he4h-thungene menn, swa micle leng 
8w4 hi m4ran sp€da habbath ; hwihim healf-ge4r, thaet hi 
be6th unforbaemede, and licgath bufan eorthan on hyra 
hiisum. And ealle th4 hwile the thaet lie bith inne, thaer 
sceal be6n gedrync and plega, oth thone daeg the hi hine 
forbaernath. Th6nne thy ilcan daege hi hine to thaem 
4de beran willath, thonne to-daelath hi his feoh, thaet thaer 
t6 14fe bith aefter thaem gedrynce, and thaem plegan, on 
fif oththe syz, hwilum on ma, sw4-sw4 thaes fe6s andefia 
bith. Alecgath hit th6nne for-hwaega on 4nre mile, thone 
maestan dael fram thaem tiine, thonne otherne, th6mie 
thaene tliriddan, oth-the hyt eall aled bith on thaere dnre 
mile, and sceal be6n se laesta d^el nyhst thaem tdne, the 
se deada mann on hth." 

" Th6nne sceolon be6n ffesamnode ealle th4 menn the 
Bwyftoste hors habbath on thaem lande for-hwaega on fif 
milum, oththe on syx milum fram thaem feo. Th6nne 
aemath hy ealle to-weard thaem fe6 ; th6nne cymeth se 
mann the thaet swyfte hors hafath t6 thaem aerestan d^l, 
and t6 tliaem maestan, and sw4 aelc aefter othrum, oth- 
thaet hit bith eall genumen ; and se nimth thone laestan 
dael, se nyhst thaem tiine thaet feoh ge-e^meth. And 
thdnne rideth aelc his w^ges mid th4m fe6, and hit m6t 
habban eall, and forthy thaer be6th th4 swiftan hors unge- 
foge dyre. And th6nne his gestre6n beoth thus eall aspend- 
ed, th6nne byrth man hine lit, and forbaerneth mid his 
weapnum and hraegle, and swithost ealle his sp^da hy for- 
spendath mid thaem langan laegere thaes deadan mannes 
inne, and thaes-the hy be thaem waegum alecgath, the 
th4 fremdan to aernath, and nimath. And thaet is mid 
Estum theaw, thaet thaer sceal aelces gethe6de8 mann 
hedn forbaemed, and gif thafer man An b4n findeth unfor- 
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baenied, hi hit sceolon miclum geb^tan. And th^er is 
mid Estum &n maeth thaet hi magon cyle gewyrcan, 
and thy th4er iicgath th& deadan menn sw4 lange, and 
ne fiiliath, thaet hi wyrcath thone cyJe him on ; and theah 
man asette tw6gen faetelsas fulle ediath, oththe waeteres, 
h^ ged6th thaet other bith oferfroren, s4m hit sy sumer 
s&m winter." 

****** 

Th6nne is Italia-land, west-north lang and east-siith lang, 

and hit belith Wendel-safe, ymb eall litan, biitan westan- 

northan. Aet thaem ende hit belicffath th4 beorgas the 

man haet Alpis. Th4 onginnath westan fram thaem Wen- 

del-saJe in Narbonense thaere the6de, and endiath eft eAst 

in Dalmatia thaem lande aet thaem sae, tha land the man 

haet Gallia Belgica. Be-e4stan thdem is si6 ek the man 

haet Rhin, and be-siithan, th4 beorgas the man haet Alpis, 

and be-westan-s\ithan, se garsecg the man haet Britannisca ; 

and be-northan, on othre healfe thaes gai-secges earmes, is 

Britannia. 

****** 

Britannia thaet igland; hit is north-e4st laug, and hit 

is eahta hund mila lang, and tw4 hund mila br4d. Thonne 

is be-siithan him, on othre healfe thaes safes earmes, Gallia 

Belgica, and on west-healfe — on othte healfe thaes saes 

earmes, is Ibernia thaet igland, and on north-healfe, Orca- 

dus thaet igland. Ibernia thaet we Scot-land hatath, hit is 

on aelce healfe ymb-hrangen mid garsecge, and foi*th6n-the 

si6 sunne thaer gafeth ne&r setle thonne on othrum lande, 

thaer syndon lithran wederu thonne on Britannia. Th6nne 

be-westan-northan Ibernia is thaet ^emeste land, thaet 

man haet Thila, and hit is feawum mannum cuth for thaere 

ofer-fyrre. 

****** 

With Italia th4m lande, Sardinia and Corsica th4 igland 
to-da^lath 4n lytel sites earm, se is tw4 and twentig mHa 
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brad. Sardinia is tihre6 and thrittig mila lang, and tw4 
and twentig mila br4d. Him is be-distan se Wendel-safe, 
the man haet Tyrrenum, the Tiber sio ea lit scyt on, and 
be-siithan, se sae the lith ongean Numidia-lande, and be- 
westan, th4 tw& igland the man haet Bale4ris, and be- 
northan, Corsica thaet Igland. Corsica, him is R6me-burh 
be-e4stan, and Sardinia be-s\ithan, and be-westan th4 igland 
Bale4ris, and be-northan Tuscania thaet land ; hit is syx- 
tene mOa lang and nygon mila br4d. Baledris tha tii 
igland, him is be-siithan Africa, and GAdes be-westan, 
and Ispania be-northan. Scortlice haebbe we mi gesaed 
be thaem gesetenessum ififlanda the on thaem Wendel-sae 
syndon. 

THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 

Oims Persa cyning, the we aer beforan sa!edon, th4- 
hwlle-the Sabini and R6mane wnnnon on th4m west-d^le, 
th4-hwile wann he, aegther-ge on Sciththie ge on Indie, 
oth he haefde maest ealne thaene edst-daidl aw6st: and 
aefter-thdm, fyrde gelaedde t6 Babylonia, the th4 weligre 
waes thonne aenig other burh ; ac bine Gandis se6 e4 
lange gelette thaes ofer-faereldes, forth4m-the thaer scipa 
naferon ; thaet is ealra ferscra waetera maest, biitan Eu- 
fr^te. 19i4 s^ebeotode an his theizena thaet he mid sunde 
tha e4 ofer-faran wolde, mid tw4m tvncenmn ; ac bine se 
stre4m fordr4f. Tha £:ebe6tode Cinis thaet he his thesren 
on hyre 8w4 gewrecan wolde, th4 he sw4 gram w earth on 
his m6de, and with th4 e4 gebolgen, thaet hy mihton wif- 
menn be heora cne6we ofer-w4dan, thaer he6 aer waes 
nygon mila br4d, thonne he6 fl6de waes. He thaet mifL 
daedum gelaeste, and hi up-for9t on feower hund e4, and 
on syxtig e4 ; and syththan mid his fyrde thaer ofer-f6r ; 
and aefter-th4m, £ufr4te th4 e4, seo is maest ealra ferscra 
waetera, and is ymende thurh midde-wearde Babylonia 
burh, he h^ e4c mid gedelfe on manige e4 up-forlet, and 
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sythtban, mid eallum bis folce, on tha«re ek gang, on tib4 
burh ikrende waes, and b^ geraebte. Sw4 ungelyfedlic is 
aenigum men tbaet 16 gesecganne, hd sfen^ mann mibte 
swylce burb gewyrcan, swylce se6 waes, otbtbe ^t abrecan. 

Nembratb se ent ongan aerest timbrian Babylonia, and 
Nlnus se cyning aefter bim, and Sam6ramis bis cwen bi 
ge-endade aefter bim, on midde-weardum byre rice. Se6 
burb waes getimbrad on fildum lande, and on switbe ^n> 
num, and be6 waes svritbe faeger on t6 16cianne> and beo 
is switbe rihte fcowcr-sce4te, and tbaes wealles micdnys 
and faestnys is ungelyfedlic to secganne ; tbaet is, tbaet be 
is I. bund elna br4d, and II. bund elna he&h, and bis ymb- 
gang is bund-seofontig mila, and seofetba dael 4nre mile, 
and be is geworbt of tigelan and of eorthrtyrewan, and 
ymb-\itan tbone weall is se maesta dic> on tb4m b yrnende 
se ungef6tlicosta stream ; and with-iitan tbam dice is ge- 
worbt tw6gra elna beab weaU» and bufan tb4m m4ran 
weaUe, ofer ealne tbone ymb-gang» he is mid staenenum 
wig-biisum beworbt. Se6 ylce burb Babylonia, seo tb4 
maest waes and aerest ealra burga, se6 is nil laest and 
w6stast. Nil se6 burb swylc is, tbe aer waes ealra weorca 
faestast and wundorlicost and maerast, gelice and be6 
waere t6 bysne a-steald eallum middan-earde, and e4c swylce 
be6-sy}f sprecende sy t6 eallum man-cynne, and cwetbe, 
"Nii ic tbus gebroren eom and aweg-gewiten, tbaet ge 
magon on me ongitan and oncn4wan« tbaet ge nan-ubt mid 
eow nabbath faestes ne stranges, tbaet tburh-wunian 
maege." 

On tMm dagum the Cirus, P6rsa eyng. Babylonia abraec, 
tb4 waes Croesus, se Litba cyning, mid fyrde gefaren Ba- 
bylonium t6 fultume; tb4 be wiste tbaet be bim on 
ti4nmn fultume be6n ne mibte, and tbaet se6 burb abrocen 
waes, he bim h4mweard ferde, t6 bis 4genum rice, and bim 
Cirus weks aefter-fyligende, otb be bine gefeng and ofsl6b. 
And mi lire Cristene R6ma bespryctb tbaet byre weallas 
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£or ealdunge brosniath, ii4-Iaes-n4 forth4m-the he6 nod 
forhergunge 8w4 gebysmerad waere, 8w4 Babylonia wde8» 
ac be6 for byre Cristend6me nii gyt is geseyld, thaet 
aegtber-ge beo-sylf, ge byre anweald, is in4 bre6sei]de for 
eald-d6me, tbonne of ekmges cynioges nyde. 

Aefter-tb4m Cinis gelaedde fyrde on Scitbtbia, and blm 
i^baer 4n geong cyning mid fyrde ongean f6r, and bis modor 
mid bim, Ddmaris. Tli4 Cirus f6r ofer tbaet land-gemaere, 
ofer tb4 e4 tbe b4tte Ar4xis, bim tbd!er se geonga cyning 
tbaes ofer-faereldes forwyman mibte, ac be fortb4m nolde, 
tb^ be mid bis folce getruwade, tbaet be bine beswican 
mibte, sytbtban be binnan tbaem gemaere weibre, and wic- 
stowe name. Ac tb4 Ciros £:e-axsode tbaet bine se fireonira 
cvninsf tbaer saecan wolde. and e4c tbaet tb4m folce seld- 
syne and uncutbe waaron wines drencas ; be fortb4m of 
tbaere wic-stowe af6r, on 4ne digle stowe,'and tbaer be- 
aeftan forlet eall tbaet tbaer litbes wailes and sw^tes, tbaet 
tb4 se geonga cyning switbor mycle w6nende wsbes tbaet 
by tbanon fle6nde waeron, tbonne b^ aenigne swicdom 
eytban dorston, tb4 liy bit tbaer sw4 aemenne gemetton. 
Hy tbaer tb4, mid mycelre blitbnesse, biiton gem^tgunge, 
tbaet win drincende waferon, otb bi beora-sylfra lytel ge- 
wesAd baefdon. He tb4, Cirus, b;^ tbaer besyrode, and 
mid-ealle ofsl6b, and sytbtban waes farende tbaer tbaes 
cyninges modor, mid tb4m tw4m daiielnm tbaes folces, 
wunisfende waes : tb4 be tbone tbriddan ddel mid tb4m 
cyninge beswicen baefde. He6 tb4, 8e6 cwen D4maris, 
mid mycelre gnommige ymb tbaes cyninges siege byre 
Sana tbencende waes, bii be6 bit gewrecan mibte, and 
tbaet e4c mid daedum gelaeste, and byre folc on tw4 to- 
daelde, aegtber-ge wif-menn ge waepned-menn, fortb4n-tbe 
tbafer wif-menn fe6btath, sw4-s4me-sw4 waepned-menn. 
Hi6 mid tbsfem bealfan daele beforan tb4m cyninge farende 
Wales, swilce beo fle6nde waere, otb bi6 bine gelaedde on 
4n mycel slafed, and se bealfa defel wafes Ciruse aefter-fyli- 
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gende. Thifer wearth Cirus ofslegen, and tw4 tihiisend 
manna mid him. Se6 cwen het tM tMm cyninefe thaet 
he&fod of-ace6rfan, and bewyrpan on &nne cjlle, se wayes 
afylled mannes bl6des, and thus cwaeth, *' Thti the thyr- 
Btende wayere mannes bl6des XXX. wintra, drinc nd thine 
fyUe." 

OAESAR AND POMFSY. 

Aefter-thdm-thie R6me burh getimbred waes YI. hmid 
wintrum and LXVII., R6mane gesealdon Caiuse luliuse 
seofon leirion t6-th6n-t]iaet he sceolde fif winter winnan on 

o • • • • 

Gallie. Aefter-th4m-the he h^ oferwnnnen haefde, he f6r 
on Brittania tbaet igland, and with tM Brjrttas gefedht, and 
creflvmed wearth on th&m lande the man het Cent-land. 
BAthe-thaes he gefe4ht with th4 Bryttas eft on Cent-lande, 
and h^ wurdon aflymede. Heora thridde gefe6ht waes 
ne4h thaere e4 the man hayet Temese, ne4h th4m forde the 
man haet Welinga-ford. Aefter-th&m gefeohte, him e6de 
on hand se cyning, and th4 burhwara the waiieron on Cym- 
ceastre, and syththan ealle the on th4m iglande waeron. 

Aefter-th&m lulius f6r t6 Rome, and baed thaet him 
man br6hte thone triumphan ongean. Thd bebudon hy 
him thaet he c6me mid feawum mannum t6 R6me, and 
eahie his fuUum be-aeftan him lete ; ac th4 he h^mweard 
f6r, him c6mon ongean th4 thry ealdormcnn, the him on 
fultume waeron, and him saedon, thaet h;^ for his thingum 
a-draefde wsferon, and e6,c, thaet ealle th4 legion waeron 
Pompeiuse on fultume gesealde, the on R6mane an weald e 
waeron, thaet he the faestlicre gewin mihte habban with 
hine. Th4 wende eft lulius to his dgenum folce, and 
w6pende mdlende th4 \m4re, the h^ him, bdton gewyrhton, 
dydon, and swythost th4ra manna the for his thingum for- 
wurdon, and he him aspe6n t6 siththan th4 seofon legion 
the waeron on Silomone th4m lande. Th4 Pompeius, and 
G4to, and ealle th4 senatus thaet geh^Tdon, th4 f6ron hy 
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on Cnkecas, and mycelne fultum gegaderodon, and on 

Thracie thawsre diine. Th4 f6r lulius t6 R6me, and to-braec 

heora mddm-hiis, and eall gedaielde thaet thaer-inne waes, 

thaet is unalyfedlic t6 secganne, cwaeth Orosios, hwaet 

tOiaes ealles waes. Aefter-thim he f6r t6 Samariam thaet 
• • • • • • 

land, and thaer let thre6 legion be-aeftan him, to-thon- 
thaet he thaet folc to him genyddon, and he-sylf, mid 
tMm othrum dsfele, f6r on Ispanie, thaer Pompelus legion 
wab&ron, mid his thrim 14tteowum, and he hi ealle t6 him 
g«nydde. Aefter-th^m he f6r on Craeca-land, thd!er his 
Pompeius, on 4nre diine, onb4d, mid XXX. cyningon, 
bdton his 4genum fultimie. Th4 f6r Pompeius thaer Mar- 
eellus waes, Juliuses latteow, and hine ofsloh mid ea]lum 
his folce. Aefter-th4m lulius bescuBt Torqu4tus, Pom- 
peiuses 14tteow, on 4num faestene, and him Pompeius 
aefter f6r; thaer wearth lulius geflymed, and his folces 
feala forslagene, forth4m*the him man feaht on tw4 healfa, 
on othre healfe Pompeius, on othre healfe se 14tteow. 
Siththan f6r lulius on Thessaliam, and thaer his fultum 
gegaderade. Th4 Pompeius thaet gehyrde, th4 f6r he 
bim a^ter mid ungemaetiicum fultume ; he haefde hund- 
eahtatig coortana, thaet we mi Truman h4tath, thaet waes 
on th4m dagum of bund manna and 4n M. This eall he 
haefde biiton his 4genum fultume, btitan C4tone his ge- 
feran, and biiton th4ra senatus ; and lulius haefde hund- 
eahtatig coOrtana. Heora aegthier haefde his folc on thrim 
he4pum, and hi-sylfe wsferon on th4m midmestan, and tM 
othre on tw4m healfa heora. Th4 lulius haefde aenne 
thafera daela geflymed, th4 clypode Pompeius him t6, 
ymbe R6mana ealde gecwyd-raedene, the4h-the he-sylf 
gelaestan ne th6hte, " Gefera, Gefem, gemyne thaet th\l 
tire gefer-raedene and owyd-raedene to lange ne oferbraec." 
Th4 andwearde he him and cwaeth, " On sumer-tide thd 
waere min gefera, and forth4m-ttie th\i nii ne eart, me is 
eall le6fost thaet tli6 is 14thost." Tliaet wafes se6 gecwyd- 
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raeden the Romane geset haefdon, thaet heora nin othenifi 
on thone andwlitau ne sl6ge thaer-thaer hi hi aet gefe6h- 
turn gemettoQ. Aefter th4m wordum Pompeius wearth 
gefljmed mid eallum his folc6> and he-sjlf siththan oth-fle4h 
on Asiam, mid his wife and mid his bearnum, and siththan 
he for on Egyptum, and his fultumes baed aet Ptolom^use 
thim cyninge, and rathe-ihaes-the he t6 him com, he him 
het thaet he4fud of-aceorfan, and hit siththan het luliuse 
onsendan, and his hring mid ; ac th4 man hit t6 him br6hte, 
he waes maenende th4 daede mid miclum w6pe, forthon 
he waes ealra manna mildheortast on tMm dagum. Aefter- 
th4m Ptolom6us gelaedde fyrde with luliuse and eall his 
folc wearth geflymed, and he-sylf gefangen, and eaile th4 
menn lulius het ofslein, the aet thaiere 14re waeron thaet 
man Pompeius ofsl6h ; and he sw4-the4h eft forlet Ptolo- 
meus t6 his rice. Aefter-th4m lulius gefedht with Ptolo- 
meus thriwa, and aet aelcon cyrre sige haefde. 

Aefter tMm gefe6hte ealle Egypti wurdon luliuse un- 
dertheowas, and he him siththan hwearf to R6me, and eft 
sette senatus, and hine-sylfne man gesette thaet he waes 
hyrra thonne consul thaet hi heton dictator. Aefter-th4m 
he for on Africe, aefter C4tone th4m consule. Th4 he 
thaet fife-ahsode, th4 laerde he his sunu thaet he hine 
ongean fore, and hine him t6 frithe gesohte, "Forthon- 
the/' cwaeth he, "ic wat thaet n4n swa g6d mann ne 
leofatb sw4 he is on thisson life, the4h-the he me sv se 
lathosta ; and forth6n e&c ic ne maeg findan aet me-sylfum 
thaet ic hine aefre geseo." Aefter tham worde he eode 
t6 thaere burge weallum, and iie4h lit ofer, thaet he eall 
to-baerst. Ac tM lulius t6 thaere byrig c6m, he him waes 
swythe une&th, thaet he t6 him cucon ne c6m, and thaet 
he swylcon deathe swealt Aefter-tham lulius gefeaht 
with Pompeiuses genefan, and with manige his m4gas, and 
he hi ealle ofsloh, and siththan to Rome for, and thaer 
waes swd andrysn thaet him man dyde feower sithon 
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tko&e triumphan, th4 ke hdm c6m. Siththan he f6r on 
I&panie> and gefedht with Pompeiuses tw4m sunum> and 
thaer waes his folc sw4 swithe forslagen, thaet he sume 
hwile wende thaet man hine gefon sceolde, and he for 
thaere ondraedunge thaes the swithor on thaet werod 
thranff, forth6n-the him waes leofre, thaet hine man of- 
sl6ge, thonne hine man gebunde. Aefter-th4m he c6m t6 
B>6me, and ealle th4 gfesetnyssa the thaler t6 strange waeron 
and t6 hearde, he hy ealle gedyde leohtran and lithran. 
Hit th4, eallum th4m senatmn ofthincendum and th4m 
consulum, thaet he heora ealdan gesetnyssa to-brecan wolde, 
a-hleopon th4 ealle, and hine mid heora met-seaxum of- 
sdcedoD, on heora gem6t-eme ; th4ra wdnda waes XXYII. 



XIII. SELECTIONS FROM KING ALFRED'S 

BOETHIUS, "DE CONSOLATIONE 

PHILOSOPHIAE." 



CHAPTER I. 

On th0!ere tide the Gotan of Sciththia-maegthe with 
Romana rice gewin up-ah6fon, and mith heora cyningum — 
Raedgota and Eallerica waeron hatne — ^R6manabyrig abrae- 
con, and eall Italia rice thaet* is betwux th4m mmitum 

• • • • 

and Sicilia tMm e41ande, in anwald gerehton; and th4 
aefter th4m foresprecenum cyningum, The6dric feng t6 
th4m ilcan rice, — ^se The6dric waes Amulinga; he wjfes 
Crlsten, the4h he on th4m Arrianiscan gedwolan thnrh- 
wunode — ^he gehet R6manum his fre6ndscipe, sw4- thaet 
hi m6ston heora eald-rihta wyrthe be6n. Ac he thaet geh4t 
Bwithe yfele gelaeste, and swithe wrathe ge-endode mid 

20 
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manigum mine ; thaet waes, t6-e4can othrum unarimedum 
yflum, thaet he I6hannes thone papan het ofsle4n. Tli4 
waes sum consul, thaet we heretoha h&tath, — Boetius wsi&s 
h4ten — se waes in b6c-craeftiim and on woruld-theawum 
se lihtwisesta ; se th4 ongeat th4 manigfealdan yfelu, the 
se cyning The6dnc with th4m Cristenan-d6me, and with 
th4m R6maniscum witnm dyde. He th4 jremundo th4m 
6thncssa, and th4ra eald-rihta, the hi under thkm C4se- 
rum haefdon, heora eald-hl4fordum. Th4 ongan he smea- 
gan and leomigan on him-sylfum h\i he thaet rice tham 
unrihtwisan cyninge aferran mihte, and on riht-gele4ffalra 
and on rihtwisra anwald gebringan. Sende th4 digelUoe 
aerend-gewritu t6 th4m Casere t6 Constantin6polim, — 
thaet is Creca hedh-burg and heora cyne-stol — ^f or- tham se 
C4ser waes heora -eald-hlaford-cynnes, baedon hine thaet 
he him t6 heora Cristendome, and to heora eald-rihtuiii 
gefultumede. Th4 thaet ongeat se wael-hre6wa cyning 
The6dric, th4 het he hine gebringan on carcem and tl^aer- 
inne belucan. Th4 hit th4 gelamp, thaet se 4r-wyrtha 
waes on sw4 micele nearonesse becumen, tha waes he svr4 
micle swithor on his mode gedrefed, sw4 his m6d aer 
swithor t6 th4m woruld-saelthum gewunod waes ; and he 
th4 n4nre fr6fre be-innan th4m carcerne ne gemunde ; ac 
he gefeoU niwol of-diine on th4 flor, and bine astrehte 
swithe unr6t; and orm6d hine-selfiie ongan w^pan and 
thus singende cwdieth : 



CHAPTER II. 



" Th4 h6th the ic wrecca ge6 lust-baerlice sang, ic sceal 
n\i he6fiende singan, and mid swithe ungeradum wordum 
gesettan. The4h ic ge6 hwllum gec6plice funde, ac ic mi, 
wipende and gisciende, of geradra worda misf6. Me a- 
b1endontha&imgetre6wanworuld-saeltha; and me tih4 for- 
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letOD sw4 hlindne on this dimne h61! 'Th4 beredfodon 

• • • • 

hi me aelcere lustbaemesse^ tli4-tli4 ic him aefre betst tni- 
wode : th4 wendon hi me heora baec to, and me mid-ealle 
fram gewiton. T6-hw6n sceoldon, 14 ! mine frynd seggan, 
thaet ic gesaelig mann waere ? Hii maeg se be6n gesaelig 
se-the on tham ffesaelthum thurhwunian ne m6t ?" 

• • • • o ■ • 



CHAPTER III. 

1. Thk ic th4 this li6th, cwaeth Boetius, fireomriende 
asungen haefde, th4 c6m thaer g4n in t6 me heofencund 
Wisd6m, thaet min murnende Mod mid his wordum ge> 
grette, and thus cwaeth : '' Hii ! ne eart thii se mann, the 
on minre sc61e waere afed and gelaered? Ac hw6nan 
wurde thii mid thissum woruld-sorffum thus swithe ffe- 
Bwenced ? biiton (ic w4t) thaet thd haefst th4ra waepna 
t6 hrathe forgiten the ic the aer sealde." Th4 clipode se 
Wisdom, and cwaeth : " Gewitath nil, awirgede woruld- 
8orga! of mines thegenes Mode, forth4m ge sind th4 
maestan sce4than. LiVBtath hine eft hweorfan t6 minum 
lirum." Th4 e6de se Wisdom ne4r, cwaeth Boetius, minum 
hreowsiendum geth6hte, and hit sw4 niowol hwaet-hwegu 
up-araerde, adrigde tha mines M6des e4gan, and hit fran 
blithum wordum, hwaether hit oncneowe his foster-modor ? 
Mid-tham-the tha thaet M6d with his bewende, th4 se- 
cneow hit swithe sweotele his 4gne modor, thaet wiies se 
Wisd6m, the hit lange* aer tyde and laerde ; ac hit on- 
geat his lare swithe to-torene, and swithe to-brocene mid 
dysigra handum, and hine th4 fran hii thaet gewurde. 
Th4 andwyrde se Wisdom him, and saede, thaet his gin- 
gran haefdon hine sw4 to-torenne, thaer-thaer hi tiohhodon, 
thaet hi hine ealne habban sceoldon. Ac hi gegadeiiath 
manigfeald dysig on thaere fortniwunge and on th4m gilpe, 
biitan heora hwelc eft t6 hyre b6te gecirre. 
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2. 13l4 oniran se Wisd6m hre6wsian for thaes M6des 
tydernesse, and ongan th4 giddian, and thus cwafeth: 
'^E&14! on hii gnindleasum se4the thaet M6d thringth, 
th6nne hit bestyrmath thisse worulde imgethwaemessa ; 
gif bit th6nne forgit bis 4gen leoht, thaet is 6ce gefe4, and 
thringtb on thd fremdan thistro, thaet sind woruld-sorga, 
8w4-sw4 this M6d nil d^th. Nii hit n4ht elles n4t bdtan 
gnoraunga." 

3. Th4 se Wisd6m th4 and se6 Gesce4dwiisnes this le6th 

• • • • • • 

asungen haefdon, th4 ongan he eft sprecan, and cwaeth t6 
th4m Mf>de : " Ic &fese6 thaet th6 is nii fr6fre DaL4re thearf 
thonnc unrotnesse. Forth4m mf thii th^ ofsce4mian wilt 
thines credwolan, th6nne onsdnne ic th6 sona beran, and tli6 
bringe mid me t6 heofonum/' 

4. Th4 andswarode him thaet imp6te M6d, and cwn^th : 
*' Hwaet, 14, hwaet ! sind this n\i th4 g6d and thaet 6d- 
le4n, the thd ealne w6£r fifehete th4m mannum, the tli6 
he6r8umian woldon ? Is this mi se cwide, the thii me £re6 
sayedest, thaet se wlsa P14to cwdiede. thaet waes, thaet n4n 
anweald naere riht biitan rihtum theawum ? Gesihst thii 

• • • • 

mi, thaet th4 rihtwisan sind 14the and forthrycte, forth4m 
hi thinum willan woldon fylsfan? and th4 unrihtwisan 
syndon up-ahafene thurh heora won-daeda, and thurh heora 
selflice? Thaet hi thf €th mae&:on heora unriht-cfewill 
forth-bringan, hi sind mid gifum and mid gestre6nam ge- 
fyrtbrode. Forth4m ic mi wille geomlice t6 Gode cleopian." 
Ongan. th4 giddian, and thus singende cwaeth : 



CHAPTER IV. 



" E414 thii Scippend heofones and eorthan ! thii the on 
th4m €can setle ricsast! thii the on hraedum faerelde 

• • • • • • 

thone heofon ymb-hweorfest ! And th4 tunglu thii ged^t 
th6 gehyrsume; and th4 simnan thii ged^t, tibiaet he6 
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mid hvre beorhtan sciman fkk theostro adwaescth tluilere 
sweartan nihte. Sw4 d^th eke se mona mid his blacan 

leofate, tliaet th4 beorhtan steorran dunniath on th4m 

• • • • • • 

heofone ; gek, e4c hwilum tM snnnan hyre leohtes bere4- 
hih, tMnne he betwux us and hire wyrth ; gek, e4c hwilum 
tbone beorhtan steorran, the we h4tath morgen-steorra, 
thone ilcan we hitath othre naman, aefen-steorra. Thii, 
the tli4m winter-dafi^um sellest scorte tida, and thaes su- 
meres dahum, langran ! Thii, the th4 treowa, thurh thone 
stearcan wind northan and eastan on herfest-tid, heora le4fa 
bere4fast; and eft on lengten, othru le4f sellest, thurh 
tbone smyltan suthan westernan wind ! Hwaet ! tlii ealle 
gesceafta he6rsumiath, and th4 gesetnessa thlnra beboda 
healdath, biitan men 4num, se the oferheorth ! Eai4 thii 
aelmihtiga Scippend and Rihtend ealra gesceafta ! help mi 
thinum earmum man-cynne. Hw^ t^hii, 14 Drihten ! aefre 
woldest thaet seo Wyrd sw4 hwyrfan sceolde? Heo 
tlire4th th4 unscyldigfan, and n4ht ne thre4th th4 scyldi- 
gan. Sittath m4nfulle on he4h-setlum, and h41ige under 
heora f6tum thrycath. • Sticiath gehydde beorhte craeftas, 
and tli4 unrihtwisan taelath tba rihtwisan. N4ht ne deri- 

• • • • 

ath mannum m4ne 4thas, ne thaet le4se hlot, the b^th mid 
tham wrencum bewrigen. Forth4m went mi full-ne4h eall 
man-cyn on tweonunga, gif se6 Wyrd sw4 hweorfan mot 
on yfelra manna gewill, and thii hyre nelt stiran. E414 
roin Drihten! tbii the ealle gesceafta ofersihst, h4wa mi 
mildlice on thas earman eorthan, and e4c on eall man-cyn ; 

forth4m hit mi eall winth on t]i4m ythum tbisse worulde/' 

• • • • «f . • 



CHAPTER VI. 

" L6ca n\i be tbaere sunnan, and e4c be othrum tunglum. 
11i6mie Bweartan th4 wolcnu him beforan g4th, ne mage 
bi th6nne heora leoht sellan. Sw4-64g se siithema wind 

20* 
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hwilum miclum storme gedrefeth th4 safe, the ayer wates 
smjlte wedere gla«s-hluttor on to se6nne. Th6mie he6 
th6nne 8w4 gemenged wyrth mid th4in ythum, tMniie 
wyrth he6 swithe hrathe ungladu, the4h he6 aer gladu 
wibBre on t6 16cianne. Hwaet eic se br6c, thekh he swithe 
of his riht-ryne, th6nne thaer micel st&n wealwiende of 
th4m he4n monte on-innan fealth, and hine to-daelth and 
him his riht-rynes withstent. Sw4 d6th mi th4 theos- 
tro thinre gedrefednesse withstandan minum leohtum 14- 
rum. Ac gif th\i wilnige, on rihtum gele4fan, thaet sothe 
leoht oncn4wan, afyr fram th^ th4 yfelan saeltha and th4 
nnnyttan, and e4c th4 unnyttan ungesaeltha and thone 
yflan €se thisse wonilde : thaet is, thaet thii the ne an- 
hebbe on oferm6tto on thinre gesiindfulnesse, and on thinre 
orsorgnesse ; ne eft th6 ne ge-ortr^we n4nes g6des on n4nre 
witherweardnesse. Forth4m thaet m6d symle bith ffe- 

• • • • • V o 

bunden mid gedrefednesse, thaer thissa tw6ga yfela auther 
ricsath." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Th4 cwdetb thaet Mod : " Ic me ongite aeghw6nan soyl- 
digne, ac ic eom mid thaes 14tbes s4re swa swithe of- 
thrycced, thaet ic inc ge-andwyrdan ne maeg." Th4 cwaeth 
se Wisd6m eft: "Thaet is niS-gyt thinre unrihtwisnesse, 
thaet thii eart fidl-ne4h forth6ht. Ac ic nolde thaet thil 
th6 forthohtest ; ac ic wolde thaet the sce4mode swelces 
gedwolan, forth4m se-the bine forthencth, se bith orm6d, 
ac se-the hine sce4math, se bith on hre6wsunga. Gif 
thii mi gemunan wilt ealra th4ra 4rwyrthnessa, the thii, 
for thisse worulde, haefdest siththan thii aerest geboren 
waere oth thisne daee: ; ffif thii mi atellan wilt calle th4 
blithnessa with th4m unr6tncssum ; ne miht thii full-e4the 
cwethan, thaet thii earm sy and ungesaelig. Forth4m ic 
th6 giungne underfeng mitydne and ungelfiudredne ; and 



I 
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th6 t6 beame genara, and id minum tyhtum getyJe. Hw& 
maeg thonne 4ht othres cwethan, bdtan thii waere se 
gesaeligesta, th4 tliii me waere afer le6f thonne cuth^ and 
afer-tli6n-tlie thii cuthest minne tyht and mine theawas, 
and ic th6 geongne gelaerde swylce snyttro swylce manigum 
otbrum yidran gemttum oftogen is ; and ic tb^ gefyrtbrede 
mid minum 14rum, t6-tb6n-tbaet tb6 man t6 d6mere geceas. 
G^if tbii nii foi'tbam cwist, tbaet tbd ffesaeliff ne sie, tliaet 
thii mi naefst tb4 bwilendlican 4rwyrtbnessa and tb4 blitb- 
nessa tbe tliii ^r baefdest, tb6nne ne eart tbii tbe4b un- 
gesaeliff ; fortb4m-tbe tha unrotnessa tbe tbii mi on eart, 
swa-ylce ofergdtb, swd tbii cwist tbaet tb4 blissa aer dydon. 
W€nst tliii mi, tbaet tb^ &num tbyllic bwearfunff, tliyllic 
unr6tnes on bec6mon, and nd,nam otbrum m6de swylc ne 
onbec6me, ne aer tb6 ne aefter tli€ ? Otbtbe w^nst tbii 

• • • • • • 

tbaet, on aenigum menniscum mode, maege 4bt faest-raed- 
lices be6n, biiton bwearfunga ? Otbtbe gif bit on aenigum 
men sienige bwile faestlice wunatb, se deatb bit bum 
afirretb, thaet bit beon ne maeg tbaer bit aer waes. Hwaet 
syndon tba woruld-saeltba otbres biiton deatbes t4cnung ? 
Fortbdm se deatb ne cymtb t6 n4num otbrum tbingum, 
bdtan tbaet be tbaet lif afyrre : sw4-e4c tbd woruld-saeltba 
cumatb t6 tbim m6de, t6-t]iam-tbaet bl bit benimon tbaes 
tbe him le6fast bitb tbisse worulde, tbaet bytb, tb6nne- 
tb6nne bie bim fram gewitatb. Gesecge, la Mod ! bwaetber 
tb6 betere tbince, nd nan-wuht woruldlices faestes and un- 
bwearfiendes be6n ne maeg ? bwaetber-tbe tbd by forse6, 
and, thines dgenes thances, bl forlete bdton skre ? bwaetber- 
tbe tbid gebide, bw6nne bi th6 sorgiendne forleton ?'* 



CHAPTER IX. 



Tkk ongan se Wisd6m singan, and giddode tb^us : **Tb6nne 
8e6 sunne, on badrum beofone, beorbtost scineth, th6nne 
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atheostiiath ealle steorran, forth^m-tlie heora beorhtnes ne 
byth nan for hire. Th6nne smylte blaweth suthan-westan 
wind, thonne weaxath swithe hrathe feldcs blo&man: ac 
th6nne se stearca wind cymth northan-e4stan, thonne to^ 
weorpth he swithe hrathe thaere r6san wlite. Sw4, oft, 
thone t6 smyltan sae thaes northan windes yst onstyreth. 
£414 ! thaet n4n-wuht nis faeste-standendes weorces d wu- 
niende on worulde/' 



CHAPTER XII. 

Th& ongan se Wisd6m gliowian, and gyddode thus — ^ycte 
thaet spell mid le6the thaet he aer 6£bede, and cwateth : " Se- 
the wille faest hiis timbrian, ne sceal he hit no settan nppan 
thone hehstan cnol : and se-the wille g^odcnndne wisd6n[i 
s^an, ne maeg he hine with oferm^tto. And» eft, se-the 
wille faest hds timbrian, ne sette he hit on sand-beorgas ; 
sw4-edc, gif th\i wisd6m timbrian wille, ne sette thii hine 
uppan th4 gitsunga. FortMm, sw4-swa sigende sand 
thone ren swylgth, sw4 swylgth seo gitsung th4 dre6sen- 
dan w^lan tliisses middan-eardes, forth4m hi6 hiora simle 
bith thurstifiTU. Ne maee: hiis n4ht lang^e standan on tham 
he4n munte, gif hit full-ungemaetlic wind gestent ; naeft 
thaet thaette on th4m slsfendan sande stent for swithlicum 

• • • • • • o 

ren. Sw4-e4c, thaet mennisce mod bith under-eten, and 
aw^ged of his stede, thonne hit se wind strangra geswinca 
astyreth, oththe se ren ungemaetlices ymb-hogan. Ac se- 
the wille habban th4 6can sresaeltha, he sceal lleon thone 
frecnan wlite thisses middan-eardes, and timbrian thaet hiis 
m6des on th4m faestan stane eathm^tto ; forth4n-the Crist 
eardath on thaere dene e4thm6dnesse, and on th4m ge- 
mynde wisd6mes. FortMm simle se wisa mann eall his lif 
laet on gefe4n, mionwendendlice and orsorge, th6nne he 
forsihth aegther-ge th4s eorthlican g6d, ge-e4c tha yfla; 
and hdpath t6 th4m t6-weardan thaet sind th4 6caQ. For- 
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fi^im-tihe God bine gehelt aeghw6nan, smgallice wumende 
on his m6des gesaelthmn; tlie4h-the se wind th4ra ear- 
fotha, and se6 singale gfmen thisea woruld-saeltha, him 
on-bl4we." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Th4 se6 Gesce4dwisnes th4 this spell asaied haefde, th4 
ongan he6 singan, and thus cwaeth: "E&ik, hiigesaelig se6 

forme yldu waes thisses middan-eardes ! th4 aelcmn men 

J • • • • 

thiihte £fen6&c on thaere eorthan waestmum. Naeron th4 
welige h4mas, ne mislice sw6t-metas, ne drincas ; ne de6r- 
wyrthra hraegla hi ne g;^mdon, forth&m hi tha-gyt naeron, 
ne hi n4n-waht ne gesawon, ne ne gehyrdon. Ne gymdon 
hi n&nes fyren-lustes, biiton swithe gemaetlice tha gecynde 
be-e6don. Ealne w6g hi aeton aene on-daeg, and thaet 
waes t6 aefenes. Treowa waestmas hi aeton, and wyrta. 
Ndlles scir win hi. ne druncon, ne n4nne waetan hi ne 
euihon with hunige mengan, ne seolcenra hraegla mid 
mislicum bleowum hi ne gymdon. Ealne w6g hi slepon 
die on treowa sceAdum. Hlutterra wella waeter hi druncon. 
Ne gesedh n^n cepa e^land, ne waroth, ne gehyrde nan 
mann th4-gyt ndnne scip-here, ne furthon ymbe n4n gefedht 
sprecan. Ne waes se6 eorthe th4-gyt besmiten mid ofslegenes 
mannes bl6de, ne man furthum gewdndod. Ne man ne 
gesedb tha-gyt yfel-willende meun ; naenne weorthscipe 
naefdon hi, ne hi ndn mann ne lufude. E414, thaet lire tida 
mi ne mihton weorthan swilce ! Ac mi manna gitsung is 
8w4 byrnende swd thaet f^r on thaere belle, se6 is on 
th4m munte the Aetna hatte, on thdm iglande the Sicilia 
hatte. Se munt bith simle swefle byrnende, and ealle th4 
ne4h-stowa thaer ymb-iitan forbaernth. Eal4, hwaet se 
forma gitsere waere, the aerest thA eorthan ongan delfan 
aefter goldc, and aefter gimmum ; and th4 frecnan de6r- 
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wurtfanessa fiinde, tihe Hhbr behjde wakeron and beModn 
mid thaere eorthan !" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tb& se Wisd6m th4 this spell areht haefde, th4 ongan 
he eft giddian, and thus cwaeth : " Swa-hw4-sw4 wille s4wan 
westm-baere land, of-ati6 abrest th4 thornas, and th4 fyrsas, 
and thaet fearn, and ealle th4 we6d the he ffese6 thaet 
thdm aecerum derigon, thaet se hwaete maege thy bet 
weaxan. Edc is theos b)rsen t6 gethencanne, thaet is, thaet 
aelcum men thincth huniges bi6-bre4d thy weorodra, gif 
he hwaene aer biteres onbirigth. And eft, smylt weder 
bith thy thane- wjn^hre, gif hit hwaene aer bith stearce 
stormas, and northan windas, and micle renas and snawas. 
And thanc-wyrthre bith eac thaes daeofes leoht for thaere 
egeslican thiostro thaere nihte, thonne hit wafere, gif nan 
niht naere. Sw6, hith eac micle thy winsumre si6 s6the 
fifesaelth t6 habbanne aefter th4m earmthum thisses and- 
weardan lifes. And eke micle thy 6th thu miht th4 

• • •/ • • • • 

86tban gesaeltha gecndwan, and t6 hiora cyththe becuman, 
gif thii aerest awyrtwalast of thinum m6de th4 le4san 
gesaeltha, and hi atihst of th4m grunde. Siththan thii 
hi thonne ffecn6,wan miht, thdnne wat ic thaet thii ne 
wilnast ndnes othres thin^es ofer th4." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Th4 se Wisd6m th4 this spell asaed hefde, th4 onfiran 
he eft singan, and thus cwaeth : *' Ic wille mi mid giddum 
gecythan, hii wundorlice Drihten welt ealra gesceafta mid 
th^m bridlum his anwealdes, and mid hwilcere endebyrd- 
nesse he gestatholath and gem^tgath ealle gesceafta, and 
hii he hi haefth geheathorade and gehaefte mid his unan- 
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Undendlicum racentum, thaet aelc gesceaft bith beald on 
locum with hu*e gecynde — ^thafere gecynde the he6 t6 ge- 
sceapen waes — ^buton mannum and sumum englum, tb4 
weortbatb bwilum of hiora gecynde. Hwaet se6 le6, tbe4h 
hi6 wel tkm sf, and faeste racentan baebbe, and hire 
magister switbe lufige and e4c ondraede; gif hit aefre 
gebyreth, thaet heo blodes onbirigth, he6 forgit sona hire 
niwan t4man, and gemuneth thdes wildan gewunan hire 
yldrena. Onginth th6nne ryn, and hire racentan brecan, 
and abit aiBrest Yiire 14tteow, and siththan aeghwaet thaes 
the heo gef6n maeg, ge manna, ge ne^ta. Sw4 d6th eac 
wudu-fuglas. Theih hi beon wel at^mede, gif hi on 
tham wuda weorthath, hi forse6th heora Idreowas, and 
wuniath on heora gecynde. Theah heora 14reowa& him 
tlionne be6don th4 ilcan m^tas the hi aer t4me mid ge- 
w6nedon, thonne ne reccath hi th4ra ni6ta, onf hi thaes 
wnda benugon ; ac thincth him wynsumre^ thaet him se 
weald on-cwethe, and hi gehiron otherra fugela stemne. 
Sw4 bith e4c th4m treowum the him gecynde bith up- 
hedh to standanne. The4h thii te6 hwelcne boh of-diine 

• • • • 

to thaere eorthan, swelcne thii bugan maege ; swk thii bine 
alaetst, sw4 spnncth he up, and wrigeth with his gecynde. 
Sw4 deth e&c se6 sunne. The4h he6 ofer midne daeg 
onsige, and liite t6 thaere eorthan, eft he6 secth hire ge- 
cynde, and stigth on th4 diglan w6gas with hire uprynes, 
and sw4 hicgeth ufor and ufor, oth-thaet hi6 cymth sw4 up 
swa hire yfemeste gecynd bith. SwA deth aelc gesceaft. 
Wrigeth with his gecynde, and gefaegen bith, gif hit aefre 
t6 cuman maeg. Nis n4n gesceaft gesceapen th4ra, the 
ne wilnifife thaet hit thider cuman maefi^e, th6nan-the hit 
aer c6m, thaet is, t6 raeste and t6 orsorgniesse. Se6 raest 
is mid Gode, and thaet is God. Ac aelc gesceaft hwear- 
fath on hire-selfre, 8wa-sw4 hwe61 ; and t6-th4m he6 sw& 
hwearfath thaet he6 eft cume thaer he6 aer waes, and be6 

• • • • 

thaet ilce thaet he6 aer waes, th6necan-the heo litan be- 
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hwerfed sie, — ^thaet thaet hi6 alsr wafids, and d6 t^baet tUnai 
he6 aer dyde.'* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Th4 se Wisd6m th& tMs spell asaed haefde, th4 ongaa 
he eft giddigan, and thus cwaeth : *' The4h nii se unrihtwiaa 
cyning, N6ron, hine gescrydde mid eallum tMm wUtiges- 
turn waedum, and mid aelces cjnnes gimmum geglende, 
hii ne waes he, the4h, aelcum witum 14th and unweorth« 
and aelces untheawes and firen-lustes full? Hwaet, he 
thedh weorthode his de6rlingas mid miclum w61am ; ac 
hwaet waes him thy het ? Hwelc gesce4dwis mann mihte 
cwethan, thaet he 4 thf weorthra waere, the4h he hine 
weorthode ?" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

1. Th4 se Wi8d6m th4 thds fitte asnn&ren haefde, tha 
ongan he eft secgan spell, and owaeth : "Is thaet ungerisen- 
lie wuldor thisse worulde and s withe le4s, be th4m~waes 
ge6 singeude sum sce6p tM he forsedh this andwearde ]if/' 
He cwaeth : " E414, wuldor thisse worulde ! forhwi th6 h4ton 
dysige menn mid le4sre stemne Wuldor mi thii n4n eart ! 
Forth4m-the m4 man haefth micelne gilp, and micelne 
wuldor, and micelne weorthscipe for dysiges folces w^nan, 
thonne he haebbe for his gewyrhtum. Ac gesecge me n^ 
hwaet unfferisenlicre sy thonne thaet ? oththc forhwi hi ne 
magon heora m4 sce4migan thonne faegnian, th6nne hi ge- 
he6rath, thaet him man on-lihth ? Theah man mi hwone 
godra mid rihte herige, ne sceal he n4 the rathor t6 unge- 
maetlice faegnian thaes folces worda ; ac thaes he sceal 
faegnian, thaet hi him soth on-secgath. The4h he nii 
thaes faegnige, thaet hi his naman braedon, ne blth he n4 
the rathor sw4 br4d sw4 he teohgath : forth4m hi hine 
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ne magoa t6.lmkedaii gecmd ealle eorthan, thekh hi on sum- 
um lande magon ; f€Hl;h4m, the4h he sy dnum gehyred, 
tihonne bith he othrum ungehyred ; the4h he on th4m lande 
sy maera, tlL6nQe bith he on ofehrum unmaera. Forth4m 
is thaes folces hlisa aelcum men for naht t6 habbanne, for- 
t^4si hit t6 aelcum men ne cymth be his gewyrhtum, ne 
huru ii4num ealne w6g ne wuniath. Gethenc nd, a^erest, 
be th4in gebyrdum. Gif hwa thaes gilpth, hii idel and hii 
wmyt f9e gilp bith ; forthim-the aelc mann w4t thaet ealle 
menn of 4num faeder comon and of dnre meder. Oththe 
eft, be thaes folces hlisan, and be heora h^runge. Ic n4t 
hwaet ire thaes fsiegmath. Theah th4 mi fore-maere syn 
the folcisce menn h^rigrath, the4h beoth th4fore-maerran and 
lihtlicrait to h^rigenne, tha-the beoth mid craeftum ge- 
wyrthode. Fortham-the nan mann ne bith mid rihte for 
othres gode, ne for his craeftum na thy maerra ne nk thy 
gehyredra, gif he him-self naefth. Hwaether thii ml beo 
4tihyfaegerra for othres mannes faegere? Bith men fuU- 
lyUe thy bet, thedh he godne faeder haebbe, gif he-self t6 
D4hte ne maeg. Forth4m ic laere, thaet thii faegnige 
otherra manna godes, and heora aethelo, t6-th6n-swithe, 
thaet tbil ne tili&re the-selfum dgrnes. Fortham-the aelces 
mannes g6d, and his aethelo be6th m4 on th4m mode, 
thonne on th4m Haesce. Thaet 4n ic w4t, the4h, g6de8 * 
on tli&m. aethelo, thaet manigne mann sce4math thaet he 
weorthe wyrsa thonne his yldran waeron, and fortMm hic- 
geth eallon maegne thaet he wolde, thara betstena sumes 
t^eawas, and his craeftas, gef6n." 

2. Th4 se Wisd6m th4 this spell areht haefde, th4 on- 
gan he singan ymbe thaet ilce, and cwaeth : ** Hwaet ealle 
menn faaefdon geUcne fruman, forth4m hi ealle c6mon of 
4num faeder and of 4nre meder ; ealle hi beoth gyt gelice 
acennede. Nis thaet n4n wundor, forth4m-the 4n God is 
Faeder ealra gesceafta ; fortham he hi ealle gesce6p, and 
ealra welt. He sylth thafere sunnan leoht, and tham mO*^/ 
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nan, and ealle tungln geset. He geflce6p menn on eoitbiiB, 
ffeiraderode th4 saula and tlione lic-haman mid his &km 
anwealde, and ealle menn gesce6p emn-aethele cm thaere 
fruman-gecynde. Hwi oferm6dige ge, th6nne, ofer othre 
menn for eowrum gebyrdum, biiton anweoroe ? mi ge n4nne 
i^e magon metan unaethelne, ac ealle sind emn-aethele, gif 
ge willath thone fruman-sceaft gethencan, and thone Scyp^ 
pend, and siththan eower aelces acennedneese. Ac thi 
riht-aethelo bith on th4m m6de, naes on th4m flaesee, 8w4- 
8w4 we auer saedon. Ac aelc mann, the eallunga undediheo* 
ded bith untheawum, forlayet his Scjppend, and his fniman* 
sceaft, and his aethelo, and th6nan wyrth nnaethelad oth- 
thaet he wyrth unaetheL'' 



XIV. KING ALFRED'S EPISTLE TO BISHOP 

WULFSIGE. 



Aelfred, C3ming, h4teth gr^tunge Wulfsige, Bisceope> 
his worthum luflice and fre6Ddlice, and the cythan h4te, 
thaet me o^m swithe oft on gemynd, hwylce witan geo 
waeron geond Angel-cyn, aegther-ge godcundra hada ge 
woruldcmidra, and hii gesaeligUce tfda th4 waeron geond 
Angel-cyn, and h\i th4 cjniingas the thone anweald haefdon 
tha^ f61ees, Gode and his aerend-writnm hyrsumodon ; and 
hii m aegther-ge heora sybbe ge heora sydu and ge heora 
anweald innan horde gehealdon, and e4c lit hira ethel rym- 
don ; and hii him th4 speow, aegther-ge mid wige ge mid 
wisd6me ; and e4c th4 godcnndan h4da8, hii geome hi wae- 
ron a^her-ge ymbe 14ra ge ymbe leomimga, and ymbe 
eaUe th4 theow-ddmas th^ h^ Gode sceoldcm, and hii man 
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tt on borde wisddm and Ikre hider on land s6hte, and hii 
we hi nd seeoldon lite begitan, gif we hi habbtui sceoldon. 
8wa claene heo waes oth-feallen on Angel-cynne, thaet 
Bwhhe feawa waferon be-hednan Humbre the hira thenunfife 
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ei]^hon understandan on Englisc, oththe furthon an aerend- 
gewrit of Ledene on Englisc areccan ; and ic w6ne thael 
niht mamge be-geondan Humbre naeron. Sw4 feawa heora 
waeron, thaet ic furthon inne aenlepne ne maeg getbencan 
b€-siithan Thamise tM-th4 ic t6 rice feng. Gode ael^ 
mihtigam tf tbanc, thaet we n\i aenigne on<steal habbath 
lireowa. Forth4m ic th^ be6de> thaet thti d6 8w4 ic ere- 
lyfe thaet thii wille, thaet thil, the tbissa woruld-thinsra 
t6 tMm ge-aemtige, sw4 thu oftost maege, thaet thii 
thone wlsd6m the th6 God sealde thaer-thaer thii hine 
befaestan maege befaeste. Gethenc hwilce witu us th4 
becomon for thisse woruld, th4-th4 we hit na-hwaether 
ne selfe ne lufedon, ne eac othrum mannum ne l;^don. 
Thone naman 4nne we lufdon thaet we Cristene waeron, 
and swithe feawa, th4 theawas. Th4 ic this eall g:emunde, 
tM gemunde ic e&c hii ic gesedh, aerthdm-the hit eall 
for-heregod waere and for-baemed, hii thd circan geond 
eall Angel-cyn stddon m4thma and b6ca ge-fyllede, and 
e4c micelre maeniu Godes theowa, and t\k swithe lytle 
feorme th&ra boca wiston, forth4m-the hi hira n4n thinfir 
ongitan ne mihton, fortMm-tho hi naeron on hira 4gen 
gethe6d awritene ; swilce hi cwaedon tire yldran, thd-the 
th4s stowa aer heoldon, hi lufedon wisd6m, and thurh 
thone hi begeaton w^lan and us laefdon. H€r man maeg 
gyt gese6n hira swaeth ; ac we him ne cunnon aefter spyr- 
gean, forth&m we habbath aegther forlaeten ge thone 
wekn ire thone wisd6m, fortham-the we noldon to th4m 
Bp6re mid lire m6de on-liitan. Th4 ic tha this eall ge- 
Binnde, th4 wundrode ic swithe th4ra godra witena the 
ge6 waeron geond Angel-cyn, and thk b6c be-fullau ealle 
g^omod haefdon, thaet hira tM n4nne dsk&l noldon on 
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hira &geii gethe6d wendan, ae ic thi sona eft me-sylfiun 
andwyrde and cwaietii, hi ne wdndon thaet aefre m^ia 
sceoldon sw4 receledse wurthan, and 8e6 \&r swk oth-feallan. 
For thaere wilnunge hi hit forleton, and woldon thaet h^ 
the m&ra wisddm on lande waere, thy we m4 gethe6da 
cttthon. 71i& gemunde ic hii sed aid waes aerest on Ebreise- 
gethe6de fundon, and eft th4 Cr6cas geleomodon; t)h& 
wendon hi hit on hira 4gen gethe6d ealle, and e4c ealle 
othre b^c ; and eft Leden-wara 8w4 sona sithtban hi hit 
geleomodon, hi wendon ealle thurh wise wealh-st6das on 
heora 4gen gethe6d ; and e4c ealle othre Cristene the6da 
sumne dael hira on hira ksten &:ethe6d wendon. Fortht 
me thincth betere, ejf eow sw4 thincth, thaet we e4c siime 
b^ th4 thincath bethyrfyste syn eallum mannum t6 witanne, 
thaet we th4 on thaet sretheod wendon the we ealle ae- 
cn4wan maegon, and ge-d6n, sw4 we swithe edthe magon 
mid Godes fultume, gif we th4 stilnesse habbath, thaet 
eall 8e6 geoguth the nil is on Angel-cynne fre6ra manna, 
th4ra the th4 sp6da haebbon thaet hi th4m befeolan 
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maegon, s^ t6 leomunga oth-faeste, th4 hwile the hi n4nre 
othre n6te ne maegon, oth fjrst the hi wel cunnon Englisc 
gewrit araedan. Laere man sithtban furthor on Leden- 
gethe6de, tih4>the man furthor laeran wille, and t6 he4nm 
h4de d6n wille. Th4 ic gemunde hu seo 14r Leden-* 
gethe6des aer thysum afeallen waes geond Angel*cyn, 
and the4h manige cuthon Englisc gewrit araedan, th4 
ongan ic gemong othrum mislicum and manigfealdum 
bisgum thisses cyne-rices th4 b6c wendan on Englisc the 
is genemned on Leden Pastaralis, aiid on Englisc Hirde- 
hdc, hwilum word be worde, hwilum andgit of andgite, 
sw4-sw4 ic hi geleomode aet Plegmimde minum aerce- 
Inscope, and aet Assere minum biscope, and aet Grimbolde 
minum maesse-preoste, and aet J6hanne minum maesse- 
preoste. Sithtban ic hi th4 geleomod haefde, bw4-sw4 io 
hi fOTst6d sw4 ic hi andgitlicost areccan meahte, ic hi on 
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liBgMsc awende ; and t6 aelcon biscop-stdle on minum rice 
wylle koB on-sendan, and on aelcre bith 4n aestel se bith 
OB fifdgum mancessa; and ic bebe6de on Godes naman, 
tihaet man tbone aestel fram thaere bee ne d6, ne tb4 boc 
fram th4m mynstre, micuth, hii lange thaer 8w4 gelaerede 
biacopas s^n, sw4-sw4 mi Gode tbanc wel-hwaer sindon: 
Fortby ic wolde thaet hi ealne w6g aet thaere stowe waeron, 
biiton se biscop hi mid him habban wylle, oththe he6 hwaer 
t6 labne s^ oth-thaet hw4 othre bi-write. 



XY. SELECTIONS FROM A POPULAR TREATISE 
UPON ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA. 



THB CAUSE OF NIGHT. 



Ure eorthlice niht s6thlice cymth thnrh thaere eortfaan 
8ce4de. Th6nne se6 sunne gaeth on aefnunge under thissere 
eorthan, th6nne bith thaere eorthan brddnys betwoz us 
and thaere sunnan, thaet we hyre le6man lihtunge nabbath 
oth-thaet he6 eft on otheme ende up-astihth. 



THB DrVISION OF THE NIGHT. 

Sed niht haefth seofon daelas, fram thaere sunnan set- 
hinge oth hyre up-gang : 4n thaera daela is cr^inisculum, 
thaet is aefen-gl6ma; other is vesperum, thaet is aefen, 
th6nne se aefen-steorra betwux hrepsunge aet-e6wath; 
t^dda is contimnium, thonne ealle thing suwiath on heora 
reste; fedrtha is intempestum, thaet is mid-nibt; fifta is 
gaUiamum, thaet is han-cred ; syzta is matutmum, oththe 
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aurora, thaet is da^-red ; seofotha is dUwsidum, iihaet is 
ibr-morgeny betwux th4m daeg-rede and sunnan up-gange. 



THB LUNAR TBAR, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SOLAB. 

Nii miht thii understandan, thaet laessan ymbe-gang 
haefth se mann the gaeth onbilton 4ii htis, thonne se-the 
ealle th4 burh be-gaeth ; sw4-e4c se mona haefth his ryne 
hrathor a-umen on th4m laessan 3anb-hwyrfte, thonne se6 
suirne haebbe on th&m m^ran ; this is thaes monan ge^r. 



CONCERNING THE EARTH. 

Middan-geard is &ceh4ten eall thaet binnan thdm firma.- 
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mentum is. Firmamentum is the6s roderlice heofen, mid 
manigum steorrum amet ; se6 heofen, and sae, and eorthc, 
synd geh4tene Middan-geard. Se6 firmamentum tyrnth 
symle onbiitan us under thissere eorthan and bufon, ac 
thaer is ungerim faec betwux hire and thaere eorthan; 
feower and twentig tida beoth ag4ne, thaet is 4n daeg and 
dn niht, aerth4m-the heo be6 aene ymb-tymed, and ealle 
th4 steorran the hyre on faeste synd, tumiath onbiitan mid 
hyre. Se6 other stent on middan, thurh Godes mihte sw6. 
gefaestnod, thaet he6 naefre ne byth ufor ne neothor, 
thonne se aelmihtiga Scyppend, the ealle thing hylt biiton 
geswmce, hi ge-stathelode. Aelc sae, the4h-the he6 deop 
8^, haefth grund on thaere eorthan, and se6 eorthe abyrth 
ealle sae, and thone garsecg, and ealle wyll-springas and 
e&n thurh hyre ymath ; sw4-sw4 iieddran licgath on thaes 
mannes lic-haman, sw4 licgath th4 waeter-Shbddran geood 
th4s eorthan; naefth ndthor ne sae ne e4 nsMdnne st6dd 
biiton on eorthan. 
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THE FORM OF THB BARTH. 

Se6 eortbe stent on gelicnesse dnre pinn-hnute, and se6 
sunne glit onbiiton be Godes gesetnysse, and on thone 
ende the he6 scinth is daeg thurh hyre lihtunge, and se 
ende the hed forlayet, bith mid theostnim ofer-tlie41it, oth- 
thaet he6 eft thyder ge-ne4hlaece. 



XVL RECEPIES. 



WITH THAM HEAFOD-ECE. 
FOK THE HEADACHE. 



G^emm fact full grenre nidan le4fa, and senepes sayedes 
cuclere fulne, ge-gnid t6-gaedere, d6 aeges thaet hwite t6, 
euelere folne, thaet 8i6 se41f sie thicce, smire mid fethere 
on th4 healfe tlie s4r ne sie. 



WITH POCCUM. 
FOR FOCKfi. 

Swithe sceal man blod laetan, and drincan ameltodre 
buteran bollan fulne; gif hie iit-sle4n, aelcne man sceal 
aw6g adelfan mid tbome, and th6nne win otbthe alor-drinc 
drype on-innan ; th6niie ne be6th hy gesyne. 



WITH WEDE>HUNDES BUTE. 
lOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 



G^nim tw4 cipan oththe tlLre6, se6th, gebrsiied on ahsan, 
meng with rysle and hunige, lecge on. . . . Eft, genim w6g- 
brafedan, moran, ge-cn4 with rysle, d6 on thaet dolh, 
th6nne ascrypth hi6 thaet attor aw6g. 
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TO WUNDB CLABNSUNGB. 
FOR THB CLKANBING OF A WOUND. 

Gtenim olafen hunig, gewyrme 16 iyre, ged6 tih6nne on 
clflken fsuet, d6 sealt t6, and hrere oth-thaet hit haebbe 
hriwes tihicnesse, smire thd wiinde mid, th6nne fuliath bio. 



WITH OF-ASLEOENUM LIME. 
FOR AN AMPtTTATED UMB. 



Gif men si ]im of-aslegen, finger, otbthe {6t, otbthe 
hand ; gif thaet mearh lite sie, genim sce&pes mearb ge- 
8oden, lecge on thaet other mearh, awrith swithe wel neah- 
teme. 



mj MAN SCEAL EAO-SBALYE WYRCEAN. 
HOW TO MAKB XTK-flAI.TB. 

Genim 8tre4w-berian, wisan nithe- wearde, and pipor^ ge- 
entLwa wel, d6 on ol4th, behind faeste, lecge on ge-sw€t 
win, laet ge-dreopan on tM e4gan aenne dropan. 



DRINC WITH FKOND-SEOCUM MAN, OF CIRIC-BELLAN TO 

DRINCANNE. 

A DRINK FOR A MAN AFFUCTED BT EVIL 8PIRITB, TO BE imiBBO OCT OF A 

CHURCH BELL. 

Gexiim gyth^rife graes, gearwe, elehtre, betonice, attor- 
14the, carruc, fane, finul, ciric-rage, Cristes-maeles rage, 
lufe-sticce, gewyrc thone drenc of hluttrum e41ath, gesinge 
seofon maessan ofer thdm wyrtum dogorlice, and d6 halig- 
waeter t6, and drype on aelcne drincan thone drenc the he 
drincan wille eft, and singe thone sealm, Beati immaculati, 
and Exurgatf and Salvum me /a4:,DeiLS, and th6nne drince 
thone drenc of ciric-bellan, and se maesse-preost him singe 
aefter th4m drence this ofer, DonUne sancte. Pater omm- 
potens. 
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WITH MICLUM GhANGB OFER LAND. 
FOK A 6UEAT JOUKNBT OVER LAND, 

1. Th;^-laes he te6rige, mug-wjrte nime him on hand, 
oththe d6 on his sce6, thy-laes he methige ; and th6nne he 
niman wille, aer sunnan up-gange, cwethe th4s word aerest, 
ToUam te artemesia, ne lapsus sim in via, — ges6ne hie, 
th6nne thii up-teo. 

2. Again : Th6nne hw4 sith-faet onginnan wille, th6nne 
genime he him on hand thas wyrte artemesiam, and haehbe 
mid hjfn, t]h6nne ne ongyt he n4 micel to geswynce thaes 
athes ; and e&c he6 afligth deoful-seocnyssa, and on th&m 
htise the he hi inne haefth, he6 forbyt yfele 14cnuDga> and 
edc he6 awendeth yfelra manna e4gan. 



XVn, THE BETONY. 



llieds W3rrt the man betonican nemneth, he6 bith cenned 
on ZDByedum, and on clsienum diin-landum, and on ge- 
fiithedum stowimi. Se6 fi^ethyth hwaether-fi^e thaes 
mannes sawle ge his llc-haman; hi6 hyne sc^ldeth with 
rnihlrum niht-gengnm and with egeslicum gesihthimi and 
swefnum. And se6 wyrt byth swythe hdlig; and thus 
thtl hi scealt niman : on Augustes monthe, biitan iseme ; 
and thdnne thii hi gennmene haebbe, ahryse th4 moldan 
of, thaet hyre n4n-wiht on ne cl^fie, and th6nne drig hi on 
scedde swythe thearle, and mid wyrt-ruman mid-ealle ge- 
wyrc t6 duste ; bruc hyre th6nne, and hyre byrig, th6nne 
thd bethurfe. 
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XVm. THE MANDRAKE. 



The6s wyrt the man Mandragoram nemnetb, ys mycel 
and maere on gesihthe, and he6 ys fremful ; th4 thii scealt 
^yssmn gemote niman : Th6nne thii t6 hyre cymst, th6nne 
ongitst th\i hy, be-th4m-the he6 on nihte scineth, eall sw4 
leoht-faet. Th6nne thd hyre he4fod aerest ffese6, fiidnne 
be-writ thii by wel-hrathe mid iserne, thy-laes he6 th6 aet- 
fie6. Hyre maegen ys sw4 mycel and sw4 maere, thaet 
he6 imclaenne mann, th6mie he to hyre cymeth, wel-hrathe 
forfle6n wyle. Forthy thii hy be-writ, sw4 we aer cwaedon, 
mid iserne. And sw4 thii scealt onbiitan by delfan, 8w4 
thii hyre mid th4m iserne uk aet-brine : ac thii s^eornlice 
scealt mid ylpen-baenenon stafe th4 eortban delfan, and 
th6nne thii hyre handa and hyre fet gese6, th6nne gewritb 
thii by. Nim th6nne thaene otheme ende, and scewrith td 
&nes hiindes swyran, swd-thaet se blind bungrig sy : wurp 
him syththan m6te t6-foran, sw4-thaet he byne ahraecan 
ne maege, biiton he mid him th4 wyrte up-abrede. Be 
thysse wyrte ys saegd thaet be6 sw4 mycele mihte haebbe, 
thaet sw4-hwylc thing sw4 by ap-at;^hth, thaet byt sona 
scyle th4m sylfan gemote beon geswycen ; forthy sona sw4 
thii gese6 thaet be6 up-abroden sy, and thii byre geweald 
haebbe, genim by sona on band, sw4 andwealc hi, and ge- 
wring thaet w6s of hyre leafon on 4ne glaesene ampullan, 
and th6nne th6 ne6d becume thaet thti hwylcon men thaer- 
mid helpan scyle, th6nne help thii him thissum gemote: 
With he4fod*^e, etc. 
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XIX. A SPELL 

TO BB8TOBJS FERTILITr TO LAND RENDERED STERILE BT 

SORCERY. 



H6r ys se6 b6t, hii th\i meaht thine aeceras bitan gif hi 
nellath wel wexan, oththe thabr hwilc ungedefe thing on- 
ged6n bith on dr^-craeft, oththe on lyb-lace. 

Genim th6nne on-niht, aer hyt dagige, feower tyrf on 
feower healfa thaes landes, and gemearca hii by aer st6don. 
Nim th6nne 6le, and hunig, and beorman, and aelces fe6s 
meolc the on thaem^ande sy, and aelces treow-cynnes 
dflbel the on thaem lande sy gewexen, btitan heardan be4- 
man, and aelcre nam-cuthre wyrte dael, biitan glappan 
&non ; and d6 th6nne h41ig-waeter thaeron, and dryp 
th6nne thriwa on thone stathol th&ra turfa, and cweth 
th6nne th4s word : creseite o, wexe (ge), et multiplicamini o, 
and gemaenigfealde (ge), et replete o, and gefylle (ge), terram 
9, th4s eorthan ! in nomine Patris et FUU et Spiritus Sancti 
Benedieii, and Pater no8ter sw4-oft-sw4 thaet other, and 
here siththan th4 tyrf t6 circean, and maesse-preost a-singe 
feower maessan ofer th4n turfon, and wende man thaet 
grene t6 th^n weofode, and siththan gebringe man th4 tyrf 
thsfer hi tier waeron, aer sunnan setl-gange, and haebbe him 
geworhte of cwic-be4me feower Cristes-mabelo, and awrite 
on aelcon ende : Mattheus and MarcuSy lAUas and Jdhannea, 
kcge thaet Cristes-mael on thone pyt neothe-weardne ; 
oweth th6nne : cnix Mattheus, crux Marcus, crux Ldeas, 
erux sanctus Jdhannes, Nim th6nne th4 tyrf, and sete 
thaer-ufon on, and cweth th6nne nigon sithon th4a word : 
Creseite, etc,, and sw4-oft Pater noster, and wende th6 
thonne edste-weard, and onliit nigon sithon e&thmodlice, and 
cweth th6mie th4s word : 
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£&8te.weard ic stande, 
Arena ic me bidde, 
Bidde ic thone Maeran, 
Bidde thone miclan Drihten. 
Bidde ic thone hiligan 
Heofon-rices Weard; 
Eorthan ic bidde. 
And Up-heofon, 
And tli4 s6than 
Sancta-Marian, 
And Heofones Meaht 
And He4h-r6ced, 
Thaet ic in6te this gealdor. 
Mid gife Drihtnes, 
T6thum ontynan ; 
Thurh trumne gethano 
Aweccan tli4s waestmas 
Us t6 wonild-nytte ; 
Gefyllan th^s foldan. 
Mid faeste geleafan, 
Wlitigian th4s wang-turf, 
Sw4 se witega cw4eth ; 
Thaet se haefde 4re 
On eorth-rice, 
Se-the aelmyssan 
Dfielde d6mlioe, 
Brihtnes thances. 

Wende th6 th6nne thriwasun-firamres,astrecce th6 th6nne 
on-andlang, and arim thaer Letanias ; and cweth thonne, 
Sanctus, sancttis, mnetus, oth ende. Sing th6nne Benedicite 
athenedon eaimon, and Magnificat, and Pater noster, and 
bebe6d hit Criste, and Sancta-Marian, and thabbre hdlgan 
r6de, to I6fe and t6 weorthunga, and th4m t6 4re, the thaet 
)and 4ge, and eallon th4n the him undertheodde synt. 
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Thdnne thaet eall sie geddn, thdnne nime man uncuth 
saed aet aelmes-mannnm, and selle him tw& swylce swylce 
man liet him nime, and gegaderie ealle his sulh-gete6go 
t6-gaedere ; b6rige thonne on th4n bedme stor, and finul, 
and geh41gode s4pan, and geh41god sealt. Nim th6nne 
iihaet saed, sete on thaes sules bodie: ; cweth th6nne : 

Erce, erce, erce 

Eorthan modor, 

Ge-mme th^ se Alwalda, 

£c6 Drihten, 

Aecera wezefidra 

And writhendra, 

E&cniendra 

And ehuendra ! 
« « « 

* * waestma, 
And tlialera brddna 

■ 9 

Bere-waestma, 
And thaera hwitna 
Hwaete-waestma, 
And ealra 
Eorthan waestma. 

Ge-unne him 
Ece Drihten, 
And his h41ige 
The on heofonum synt, 
Thaet hys yrth si gefrithod 
With eah*a fe6nda gehwaene, 
And he6 si geborgen 
With ealra bealwa gehwylc, 
Thaera lyb-laca, 
Geond land s4wen ! 

Nti bidde ic theme Waldend* 
Se-the th&s woruld gescedp* 
' ' 22 
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Thaet ne sf ii4n t6-tihae8 cwidol wif, 
Ne t6-thaes craeftig mami» 
Thaet awendan ne maege 
Word thus gecwedene. 

Ih6niie man thaet sulh forth-drife, and th4 fonnan furh 
on-ste6te ; cweth th6nne : 

H41 westhti, folde! 
Fira modor» 
Be6 thtl gr6wende 
On Godes faethme; 
F6dre gefylled 
Firum t6 nytte. 

Nim th6nne aelces cynnes m€lo, and abace man on inne- 
weardre handa brddne hl4f, and ge-cn6d bine mid meolce, 
and mid b41ig-waetere, and lecge under th4 forman furh ; 
cweth th6nne : 

Full aecer f6dre8 
Fira cynne, 
Beorht-blowende 
Thii gebletsod weorth 
Thaes hiligan noman 
The thone heofon gescedp. 
And th&s eorthan 
The we on-lifiath ; 
Se God se th4s grundas geworhte, 
Ge-unne us gr6wende gife, 
Thaet us coma gehwylo 
Cume t6 nytte. 

Cweth tb6nne tbriwa ; Crescite in nomine Patris ei FilU et 
SpirUm Sancti jBenedieU, amen; and Fater Noster thriwa. 
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XX. DECLARATIONS. 



I. 

BY QITBEN EABGIFU, CONCERNING HER LAND AT COWLING. 

E4dgifu cytb tMm arcebisceope and Crlstes-Cyrcean 
hyrede hii hire land c6m aet Culingan. Thaet is, thaet hire 
laefde hire faeder land and b6c, sw4 he mid rihte begeat, 
and him his yldran laefdon. Hit gelamp tbaet hire faeder 
aborgude thrittig piSnda aet G6dan, and betayehte him thaet 
land tbaes feos t6 anwedde, and he hit haefde seofon win* 
ter. Th& gelamp embe th4 tid thaet man be6n ealle Cant- 
wara 16 wige t6 Holme ; th4 nolde Sigelm, hire faeder, to 
wige faran mid n4nes mannes sceatte unagifnum, and ag4f 
tba G6dan thrittig piinda, and becwaeth Eddgife, his d6hter, 
land, and b6c sealde. Th4 he on wige afeallen waes, th4 
aets6c G6da thaes feos agiftes, and thaes landes wjmde, 
oth-thaet on syxtan ge4re ; th4 spraec hit faestlice Byrhsige 
Dyring 8w4 lange, oth th4 witan the tli4 waidron, gereh- 
ton E4dgife thaet he6 sceolde hire faeder hand geclaensian 
be sw4 miclan fe6; and he6 thaes 4th laedde on ealre 
the6de gewitnesse t6 Aegles-forda, and thaer geclaensude 
hire faeder tbaes- a&ciftes b6 tbrittic: piinda 4the. . Th4-£:yt 
he6 ne m6ste landes brucan, aer hire frj^nd fundon aet 
£4dwearde, Cynge, thaet he him thaet land forbe4d 8w4 
he aeniges brucan wolde, and he hit sw4 alet. Th4 gelamp 
on fyrste thaet se cyning G6dan on-cuthe sw4 swythe, sw4 
him man aet-rehte b^c and land, ealle th4 the he 4hte, and 
se cyning bine th4 and ealle his 4re mid b6cum and landum 
forge4f E4dgife, 16 ate6nne sw4-8w4 he6 wolde. Th4 
cwBielb be6, iihaet he6 ue dorste for Gode him sw4 le4nian 
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8w4 he hire t6 ge*e4mud haefde, and age&f him ealle his 
land, hdton tw&m sulungnm aet Oster-lande, and nolde th4 
b6c agifen, ffer he6 wyste hii getriwlice he h! aet landum 
healdan wolde. Thd gew&t £4dweard, Cyning, and feng 
Aethelst4n t6 rice. Th4 G6dan sael thdhte, thd ges6hte 
he thone cyning Aethelst4n, and baed thaet he him ge- 
thingude with £4dgife his b6ca edgift, and se cyng th4 
SW& dyde ; and he6 him ealle age4f biiton Oster-landes bee, 
and he th& hoc, unnendre handa, hire t6-let, and thdra 

• • • • 

otherra mid e&thm^ttum gethancude, and ufenan thaet 
twelfa sum hire ith sealde for geborenne and unborenne, 
thaet this acfre gesett spraec waere. And this waes ged6n 
on Aethelstines, Cyninges, gewitnesse, and his witena aet 
Hamme with Lsfewe ; and £4dgifu haefde land mid b6cum 
th4ra tw6ge^ cyninga dagas, hire smia. Th4 E&dred ge- 
endude, and man Eddgife berypte aelcere 4re ; th4 namon 
G6dan tw6gen suna Le6fst4n and Le6fric on E4dgife thas 
tw4 fore^precenan land aet Culingan and aet Oster-lande, 
and saedon th4m cilde E4dwige, the th4 gecoren waes, 
thaet hy rihtur hiora waeron thonne hire ; thaet th4 sw4 
waes oth E4dg4r astihtode, and he and his witan gerehton 
thaet h^ m4nfull re4fl4c ged6n haefdon, and hi hire hire 
4re gerehton and age4fon. Th4 nam E4dgifu b^ thaes 
cyninges le4fe and gewitnesse and ealra his bisceopa tha 
b^c, and land betaehte int6 Cnstes-C3n*cean, mid hire 4ge- 
num handum uppan thone altare legde, th4n hyrede on 
6cnesse t6 4re, and hire sawle t6 reste : and cwsieth thaet 
Crist-sylf mid eallum heofonlicum maegne thone awyrgde 
on ^cnesse, the th4s gife aefre awende oththe gew4nude. 
Tlius c6m the6s 4r int6 Cristes-Cyrcean hyrede. 
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n. 

HER CTTH ON THTSSUM GSWHITB HU GODWINS BI8C0F ON 
HROFSS-CEASTRE, AND LEOFWINE AELFEAOES SUNU WURDON 
OESTBSUMODE YMBE THAET LAND AET SNODDING-LANDE ON 
CANTWARA-BYRIG. 

Th4-th4 se biscop God wine com 16 th4in biscop-stole 
thurh baese bis cyne-bl&fordes, Cynges, aefter Aelfst^nes 
fortbsitbe biscopes, tb4 gemette be on tb^m mynstre tM 
ilcan swutelunga tbe bis foregenga baefde, and tbaermid on 
tbat land spaec. Ongan tM to specanne on tbaet land, 
and elles for Godes ege ne dorste, otb-tl^et 8e6 spraec 
weartb tb4m cynge outb. Tb4 bim se6 t41u cutb waes, 
tb4 sende be gewrit, and bis insegl t6 tb4m arcebiscope 
Aelfrice, and bead bim tbaet be bis tbegnas on East- 
Gent, and on West-Cent by on ribt gesamnode ge on t41e 
ge of t41e. Tba tbaet waes tbaet se biscop G6dwine c6m 
t6 Cantwara-bjrrig to tb4m arcebiscope. Tbd c6m tbyder 
se scires-man Le6fric, and mid bim Alfun, Abbod, and tbeg- 
nas aegther-ge of E4st-Cent ge of West-Cent, eall seo 
duguth, and b^ tbaer tb4 spraece swa lange bandledon, 
sytbtban se bisceop bis swutelunge ge-e6wod baefde, otb 
by ealle baedon tbone biscop e4tbm6dlice tbaet be ge- 
imnan sceolde tbaet be moste mid blaetsunga tbaes landes 
bruoan aet Snodding-lande bis daeg ; and se biscop tbd waes 
getitbod on ealra tb.aera witena thane tbe ffesomnode wae- 
ron. And be bebet tliaes triiwan tbaet land aefter bis 

• • • • 

daege unbesacen ; e6de eft int6 tbiaere stowe tbe bit tit- 
alaened waas, and age4f tb4 swutelunga the be t6 th4m 
lande baefde the aer of thaere stowe ge-dtod waes, and 
th4 bagan ealle the be be-westan thaere Cyrcan baefde 
int6 thaere b41gan stowe ; and thisses laces aerend-racan wae- 
ron Aelfun, Abbod, and Wulfric, Abbod, and Leofric, Scires- 
man, and Siweard, aiid Wulf8t4n aet Sealtwuda, and Aelf- 
aelm Ordelmes sunu, Tb6nne is h6r se6 gewitnes the 

22* 
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aet t^iganiw lace waes : thaet is aerest, se arcebiscop Aelfric, 
and se biscop G6dwine ; and Wulfric, Abbod, and Aelfun, 
Abbod, and Aelfn6th aet Orpeding-tiine, and se hired aet 
Criste8-C3n:oan, and se hired aet St. Augustine, and 8e6 
burhwaru on Cantwara-byrig, and Leofric, Scires-man, and 
Lifnig aet Meallingan, and Siweard, and Sired his br6thor, 
and Ledfstin aet Maeres-h^me, and Godwine Wulfe&ges 
sunu, and Wulfst^n aet Sealtwuda, and Wulfst^n se langa, 
and Le6fwine aet Dictdne, and Le6fric Ealdredes sunu, and 
Sidwine aet Weales-wyrthe, and Waerelm, and Aethebed, 
Borg-ger6faon Bjiig, and Guthwald. Gif hw4 this thence 
t6 awendanne, and this fore-ward to abrecanne, aweiid« 
him God fram his ansyne on th4m miclan d6me, sw4-thaet 
he si ascired fram heofones rices myrhthe. 



m. 

THUS WAEBOK THA SSOZ SULUNOA AET WULDA-HAME ST. AN- 
DREA GESEALD INTO HROFES-CEASTRB. 

Aethelbryht, Cing, hit geb6cade th&m apostole oa 6ce 
yrfe, and betaehte hit thim biscope Eardulfe t6 bewitanne, 
and his aeftergengan. Th4 betwe6nan th4m wearth hit iite» 
and haefdon hit cyngas oth Eadmund, Cing. Tha gebohte 
hit Aelfst4n He&hstaning aet th4m cinge mid hund-twelf- 
tigon mancesan goldes, and thiittegon piindon, and thaet 
him sealde maest eall Aelfeh his sunu. Aefter E^dmunde, 
Cinge» th4 geb6cade hit Eddred, Cing, Aelfstdne on 6ce 
yrfe. Th4 aefter Aelfst4nes daege waes Aelf6h his sunu 
his yrfeweard, and thaet he le&c on hdlre tungan, and of- 
te4h Aelfrice his brother landes and aehta, bdtan he hwaet 
aet him ge-e4rnode. Tha for waere br6thor-sibbe ge-uthe 
he him E4rhithes, and Craegan, and Aenes-fordes, and 
Wulda-h4mes his daeg. Th4 oferbid Aelfeh thaene br6thor 
and feng t6 his laene. Thi^ haefde Aelfric sunu the Eidric 
hdtte, and Aelf6h nafenne. Th4 ge-uthe th4m £4drioe 
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Edrhithes, and Craegan, and Wulda-h4mes, and-haefde bim* 
sjlf Aenes-ford. Th4 gew4t Eadric aer Aelfeh cwidele4s, 
and Aelfeh feng t6 his laene. Th& haefde £4dric lafe, and 
n4u beam. Tb& ge-uthe Aelfeh hire morgen-gife aet Crae- 
gan, and st6d E4rhith, and Wulda-h4m, and Litlan-br6c on 
bis laene. Th4 bim eft e^etliiihte, thk nam he his feorme 
on Wiilda-bdme, and on th4m othnim wolde ; ac bine ge- 
yflade, and he th4 sende t6 thdm arcebiscope Dunstakb, 
and he com t6 Scylfe to bim, and he cwaeth his cwide be- 
foran him, and he sette aenne cwide t6 Cristes-Cyrican, and 
otbeme t6 St. Andrea, and tbaene thriddan sealde bis 14fe. 
Thk braec sythtban Leofsunu tliurh th.aet wif tlie he nam, 
£&drices I4fe, thaene cwide, and he r6wade thaes arce- 
biscopes gewitnesse. Rdd |h4 innan tbd land mid tMm 
wife BUTAN wiTENA DOME. 'Tha man tliaet tli4m biscope 

• • • • • • JL 

cytbde, tL4 gelaedde se biscop 4hnunga ealles Aelf^hes 
cwides t6 E4rhitbe on gewitnesse Aelfst4nes, Biscopes on 
Lundene, and ealles thaes hiredes, and thaes aet Cristes* 
Cyrican, and thaes biscopes Aelfstdnes on Hr6fes-ceastre, 
and Wulfsiges, Preostes, thaes scirig-mannes, and Briht- 
waldes on Maere-weorthe, and ealra Edst-Cantwarena, and 
West-Cantwarena. And hit wae^ gecn&wen on Sdth- 
Seaxan, and on West-Seaxan, and on Middel-Seaxan, and 
on E4st-Seaxan, thaet se arcebiscop mid his-selfes 4tbe ge- 
dhnode Gode and St. Andrea, mid thdm bocum on Cristes 
R6de, th4 land the Le6fsunu him to-te4b, and thaene 4th 
nam Wulfsige se scirig-man, th4 he nolde t6 thaes cinges 
handa, and thaer waes g6d e4ca, ten bund manna the 
thaene 4th sealdon. 

Isto tali ordine faerunt illae VI. sulingae quae vocantur 
Uulda-hdm primum venditae JScdesiae St, Andreae ApostoH 
de ffrdfeS'Cestra et postea extractcte, ac iterum emptae ipsi 
Ecclesiaey ac tandem post beatum Dunstdnum Archiepiscopum 
iwramenio mille uirorum eidem Ecdesiae aequisitc^, et iure 
hereditario in aetemum relietae. 
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XXI. FORMS OF OATHS. 



HU SE MANN SCEAL SWERIGEAN. 

HOW THE MAN SHALL SWEAR. 

THUS MAN SCEAL SWERIGEAN HYLD-ATHA8. 
THDB UBAhL ONE BWJBAR VKALTT-OATHB. 

On thone Drihten, the thes h41igd6m is fore hilig, ic 
wille be6n N. hold and getriwe, and eall luiian thaet he 
lufath, and eali asciinian thaet he ascunath, aefter Godes 
rihte, and aefter woruld-gerysnum, and naefre, willes ne 
gewealdes, wordes ne weorces, awiht d6n thaes the him 
14thre bith; with-th^m-the he me healde sw4 ic e&mian 
wille, and eall thaet laeste thaet imcer formael waes, th4 
ic t6 him gebe4h and his willan gece4s. 



THUS MAN SOEAL SWERIGEAN THONNE MAN HAFTH HIS AEHTE 

GEBRYID AND BRINGETH HI ON GANGE. 

THDB flBALL ONE SWEAR WHEN ONE HA8 DIBOOVERED HIS PROPERTT, AND 

BRINGS rr IN PROCESS. 

On thone Drihten, tl^e thes hd]igd6m is fore h41ig, 8w4 
ic spaece drife mid fullon folc-rihte, butan braede and 
biitan beswice, and biitan aeghwylcum facne» swd me 
the6f-stolen waes thaet orf N. thaet ic onspece, and thaet 
ic mid N. befangen haebbe. 



THAES OTHRES ATH THE MAN HIS ORF AET-BRTIDBTH. 
THE other's oath WITH WHOM ONE DISCOVERS HIS CATTLE. 

On thone Brihten, niies ic aet rsiede ne aet daede, ne 
gewita ne gewyrhta, thaer man mid unrihte N. orf aet- 
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ferede. Ac swk ie orf haebbe, sw& ic hit mid rihte begeat. 
And : swd ic hit tfme, sw& hit me se sealde the ic hit mi 
on hand sette. And : 8w& ic orf haebbe, 8w4 hit me se 
sealde the hit t6 syllanne 4hte. And : sw4 ic orf haebbe, 
8W& hit of minum dgnum thingtmi c6m, and 8w4 hit on 
folc-riht min &gen aeht is, and min in-foster. 



THAJES ATH THE HIS AEHTE BRYIDETH THAET HE NE DSTH NB 

FOR HETE NE FOR HOLE. 

TBS CkATH OF HIM WHO DISCOVEIUI HJ8 ntOPBKTT, THAT HB DOES IT NOT 

EITHER FOR HATRED OR FOR ENVT. 

On thone Drihten, ne teo ic N. ne for h6te ne for h61e, 
ne for nnrihtre fe6h-gymesse ; ne ic n^n sothre n&t ; biite 
SW& min secga me saede, and ic-sylf t6 s6the t4Iige, thaet 
he mines orfes the6f waere. 



THAES OTHRES ATH THAET HE IS UNSCTLDIG. 
THE other's OATH THAT HE IB GUILTLBM. 

On thone Drihten, ic eom miscyldig, aegth.er-ge ds^ede 
ge dihtes, aet thdiere tihUan the N. me tihth. 



HIS GEFERAN ATH THAET HIM MID-STANDATH. 
BU companion's OATH WHO OTANDS WITH Hllf. 

On thone Drihten, se 4th is claene and unmtiene the N. 
Bir6r. 



ATH OIF MAN AFINDETH HIS AEHTE STTHTHAN HE HI GE- 

BOHTE HAFATH UNHALE. 
OATH IF A MAN FINOS HIB FROFERTT UNSOUND AFTER HE HAS BOUGHT IT. 

On Aelmihtiges Godes naman, thii me behete h41 and 
ckfen thaet-thaet tliu me sealdest, and fuUe waere with 
aefter-spraece, on th4 gewitnesse the unc th4 mid weuas, N. 
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HU HS SCBAL BWBIUaBAN THS MID OTBRB ON GEWITNE88K 

8TANDATH. 
BOW HB IHAU. flWKAB, WHO aTANDB WITH OTHERS IN WIlWSflB. 

. On Aelmihtiges Godes naman, swi ic h€r N. on aothre 
gewitnesse stande nnabiden and ungeb6ht t6, sw4 ic said 
minum e&gum oferse4h, and minum e^rum oferh^de thaet- 
thaet ic him mid saecge. 



ATH THAET HE NYSTB NE FUL NB FACBN. 
OATH THAT HE KNEW NOT OF FOUUfEflB OR FRAUD. 

On Aelmihtiges Godes naman, nyste ic on th4m thingum 
the thti ymbe specst, fill ne facn, ne w4c ne wom, t6 
thaere daeg-tide the ic hit th€ sealde, ac hit aegther waes 
ge h41 ge claiBO, biitan aelcon facne. 



On Mendes Godes naman, swk ic fe6s bidde, sw4 ic 
wanan haebbe thaes the me N. behet, tM ic him min 
sealde. 



Ain>SACU. 
DENIAL. 



On lifiendes Godes naman, ne thearf ic N. sceatt ne 
sciUing, ne paenig ne paeniges weorth, ac eall ic him ge- 
laeste thaet-thaet ic him scolde, sw4-forth-sw& uncre w<^> 
gecwydas fyrmest waeron. 



BE GEHADODBA MANNA ATHB AND HAD-BOTB. 
OF THE OATH AND DBGRBB-* BOT* OF MEN IN ORDERS. 

Maesse-preostes 4th, and woruld-thegenes, is on Engla- 
14ge geteald efen-dyre ; and for th4m seofon ciric-h4dum 
the se maesse-preost, thnrh Godes gife, getihe4h thaet he 
haefde, he bith thegen-rihtes wyrthe. 



i 
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BE MBRCISOAN ATHE. 
OF THB MEBCIAlf OATH. 

Twelf-btindes mannes &th forsteni YI. ceorla 4tli : for- 
tMm gif man thone twelf-hundan mann wrecan sceolde, 
he bith full-wrecen on syz ceorlan, and his w^r-gyld bith 
ayx ceorla wer-gyld. 



Hit becwaeth, and becwaiel, se-the hit 4hte^ mid fuUan 
folc-rihte, swa-sw4 hit his yldran, mid fe6 and mid feore, 
rihte begeaton, and leton and laefdon, tMm to gewealde, 
the hy wel uthon. And sw4 ic hit haebbe, 8w4 hit se 
sealde, the t6 syllanne 4hte, unbryde and nnforboden ; and 
ic hit &gnian wille, t6 4genre aehte, thaet-thaet ic haebbe ; 
and naefre th6 myntan, ne plot ne pl6h, ne turf ne toft, ne 
forh ne f6t-mael, ne land ne laidse, ne fersc ne mersc, ne 
rdh ne nim, wudes ne feldes, landes ne strandes, wealdes 
ne waeteres, biitan thaet laeste, the-hwile-the ic libbe; 
fortMni nis aeni mann on life, the aefre gehy^rde, thaet man 
cwydde oththon cr4fode bine on hundrede, oththon ahwaer 
on geni6te, on ce4p-8towe, oththe on cyric-ware, th4-hwile- 
the he lifde. Unsac he waes on life, be6 on legere, sw4- 
8w4 he mote. D6 sw4 ic laiere : be6 thii h€ thinum^ and 
laet me h€ minimi: ne gyme ic thines, ne laethes ne 
landes, ne sace ne socne; ne thii mines ne thearft; ne 
mynte ic the n4n thing. 
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XXII. WILLS. 



I. 

•(• H6r swntelath, on thissum gewrite, hii Aelfric, Bisceop, 
wile his 4re bete6u, the he under Gode ge-eimode, and un- 
der Cniite, Cynge, bis le6fan hl4forde, and siththan haefth 
rihtlice gehealden under Haralde, Oynge. Ibaet is thdnne 
aisrest ; thaet ic ge-an thaet land aet Wilrincga-wyrtlie int6 
St. £I4dmunde for minre saule, and for mines hiifordes, 
swk full and swk forth, sw& he hit me t6 handa let. And 
ic ge-an thaet land aet Hunst&nes-tiine be E4stan-br6ce, 
and mid th4m lande aet Holme, int6 St. Eadmunde. And 
ic wille thaet th4 munecas on Byrig sellan sjztig punda 
for th4m lande aet l^ces-welle and aet Doccynge, and 
thaet thaert6 gehyreth. And ic ge-an Le6f8t4ne, Diacone, 
thaet land aet Grimes-tiine, sw4 full and sw4 forth, 8w4 
ic hit 4hte. And ic ge-an minum cyne-hl4forde, Haralde, II. 
marc goldes. And ic ge-an minre hlafdigan 4n marc goldes. 

And gelaeste man Aegelrice 4n pund, minum fat-fyllere ; 
and selle man minum cnihtum, th4 mine stiwardas witon, 
XL. piinda, and fif pdnd int6 Eligan, and fif ptind int6 
Holme, and fif pdnd Wulfwarde, Munece, minum maege, 
and fif pund Aelfraege, minre saemestran. And ic wille 
thaet man selle thaet land aet Wal8inga-h4me, sw4 man 
de6ra8t maege, and gelaeste man thaet fe6h, sw4 ic gewissod 
baebbe. And ic wille thaet man selle thaet land aet Fer- 
sa-felda, 8w4 man deorast maege, and recne man Iimcere 
Bnine 4n marc goldes, and mid th4m 14fe sc^te man mine 
borgos. And ic ge-an Aelfwine, minum preoste aet Wal- 
singa-h4me XXX. aecera aet Egga-msiere, and Uui, Prouast, 
haebbe thone ofer-aestan. And ic ge-an £4dwine, Munece, 
tl^ myhie aet Gaey-saete, the Ringw4re'4hte. And ic ge- 
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an Aelfrige, Precste, thaet land aet R^ge-diine, the ic b6hte 
16 Le6fwine. And ic ge-an tha mylne the Wulii6th 4hte 
int6 St. Eadmunde. And ic cre-an Sibrihte tiiaet land the 
ic {rebohte on Mtilan-tune. And ic jre-an thaet fen the 
Thurlac me sealde into Aelmhioie, th4m preostmn t6 fod- 
dan. And ic ge-an int6 Hoxne, th4ni preostum, an thii- 
«end-werth fen. And ic ge-an thaet fai the Aelfric me 

o • • • • 

«ealde, int6 Holme. And ic ge-an thobe hege binnon 
N(»ihwice, ior minre saule, and for ealra the hit me ge- 
vithon, int6 St. Eidmnnde, And ic ge-aa thone hege bin- 
non Lundene int6 St. P6tre. And ic ge-an luncere Brdne^ 
thaet healf-thiisend fen. 



II, 
«f< Ic Lufa, mid Grodes gife Ancilla Ihrnird, waes s6cende 
and sme4gende, ymb mine saul-thearfe, mid Ce61n6the8» 
Aercebiscopes, getheihte, and thdra higa aet Cristes-Circan : 
Wille ic gesellan of th4m aerfe the me God forgeif, and 
mine frynd t6 gefultemedon, aelce ge§.re, LX. ambra maltes, 
and CL. hldfa, L. hwitra hlafa, CXX. aelmes-hl4fa, an 
hrither, an swin, IV. wetliras, II. w4ga spices and cyses, 
th&m higum t6 Gristes-Circean, for mine saule, and mlnra 
fre6nda and maga, the me t6 Gode gef ultemedon ; and 
thaet sie simle t6 Adsumsio S. Mariete, ymbe XII. monath- 
ende : sw4-hwelc mann sw4 this land haebbe, minra aerfenu- 

mena, this agyfe, and mittan fulne huniges, X es, XX. 

hen-fuglas, .... 

4- Ic Ce61n6th, mid Godes gife Aercebisc, mid Cristas 
rode-t&cne this faestnie and write. 

Be4gmund, Pr., gethafie and midwrite. 

Beomfrith, Pr., gethafie and midwrite. 

Wealhhere, Pr. Swithberht, Didc. 

Osmimd, Pr. Beomhe4h, Di&c. 

Deimund, Pr. Aethelmund, Di4c. 

23 
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Aethelwald, Di&c. Wigbelm, Diac. 

Werbald, Di&c. Lubo. 

Bifred, Di4c. 
4* Ic Lufa, e4thm6d Godes tihiwen, thds fore-ewedenan g6d 
and th&8 aelmessan gesette and gefestnie of minum aeife- 
lande aet Mundling-h4me th&m higum t6 Cristes-Cirican ; 
and ic bidde, and, on €k>des lifiendes naman, bebe6de th&m 
men the this land and this aerfe haebbe aetMundlinfir-hame 
thaet he thas g6d forthlaeste oth worulde ende. Se mann 
se this healdan wile, and laestan thaet ic beboden haebbe 
on thissum gewrite, sy him geseald and gehealden se6 heofon- 
lice bletsung ; se his forwyrne oththe fait ag€Ie, s;^ him ge- 
seald and gehealden helle-wite, biite he t6 fulre bote gecer- 
ran wille, Gode and mannum. UtiM wUete, 
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BE LBOD-OETHIVGTHUM AND LAOS. 
OF THK PBOPLB'8 RANKS AND LAW. 

1. EGlt waes hwilum, on Engla 14gmn, thaet le6d and 
14gu f6r be gethingthum, and t^4 waeron the6d-witan 
weorthscipes wyrthe, aelc be his maethe, eorl and ceorl, 
thegen and the6den. 

2. And gif ceorl gethedh, thaet he haefde follice fif hida 
4genes landes, cirican and cycenan, bell-hiis and burh- 
ge4t-setl, and sunder-n6te on cynges healle, th6nne waes 
he th6non-forth thegen-rihtes weorthe. 

3. And gif thegen gethe4h, thaet he thenode cynge, 
and his i*4d-stefne, r4d on his hirede ; gif he th6nne haefde 
thegen the him filigde, the i6 cinges dt-ware, fif h^da 
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haefde, and on cinges sele his hldforde thenode, and thriwa 
mid his aerende gefore t6 cinge ; se mdste syththan, mid 
his fore-4the, his hlaford aspelian, aet mistlican ne6dan, 
and his onspaece geraecan mid rihte, sw4-hwaer:8W& he 
Bceolde. 

4. And se-t^e sw4 gethogenne for-wyrhtan naefde, 
8w6re for sylfne aefter his rihte, oththe his th61ode. 

5. And gif thegen getheih, thaet he wearth id eorle, 
th6nne waes he syththan eorl-rihtes weorthe. 

6. And snf massere sethekh, thaet he ferde thripca ofer 
wid-sae h€ his 4genum craefte, se waes thonne syththan 
thegen-rihtes weorthe. 

7. And gif leomere waere, t^aet thurh l&re gethuge, 
thaet he h4d haefde, and thenode Criste ; se waes th6nne 
syththan maethe and munde swa micelre wurthe, sw4 
th6nne th&m h4de gebyrede mid rihte, gif he hine heolde 
8w4-sw4 he sceolde ; biiton he for-worhte, thaet he thaere 
h4d-n6te notian ne m6ste. 

8. Ajid gif hit gewurthe, thaet man geh4dednm, oththe 
ell-the6digum, ahwaer gederode, wordes oththe weorces; 
th6nne gebyrede cinge and bisceope, thaet hig thaet b€- 
tan, sw4 hig rathost mihton. 
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XXIV. SELECTIONS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LAWS, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 



AETHBLBIRHTES DOMAS. 
THE LAWS OF KING AETHELBIRHT. 

IS 8YND0N TEA DOMAS THE AETHELBIRHT CYNING ASETTE ON 

AUGUSTINUS DAEGE. 

THUS ARK THE DOOMS WHICH KINO AETHELBIRHT EOTABLIBHED IN THE 

DATB OF AUGUBTINB. 

1. Godes fe6h and cyrican, XII. gylde. Biscopes fe6h, 
XL gylde. Preostes fe6h, IX. gylde. Di&cones fe6h, VI. 
gylde. Clerices fe6h, III. gylde. Cyric-frith, II. gylde. 
Mynsteres frith, 11. gylde. 

2. Gif cyning his le6de to him geh4teth, and heom man 
thaer yfel gedo, II. b6te, and cyninge, L. scillinga. 

3. Gif cyning aet mannes h4m drinceth, and thaer man 
l^swes hwaet ged6, II. bote geb6te. 

4. Gif fri-mann cyninge stelth, IX. gylde forgelde. 

5. Gif in cyninges tiine man mannan ofslaehth, L. scill. 
gebete. 

6. Gif man frigne mannan ofslaehth, cyninge L. scill. to 
drihten-bedge. 

7. Gif cyninges ambiht-smith, oththe laad-rinc mannan 
ofslaehth, meduman 1e6d-gylde forgelde. 

8. Cyninges mund-byrd, L. scillinga. 

9. Gif fri-mann fr6am stelth. III. geb6te; and cyning 
4ffe thaet wite and ealle tM aehtan. 

o . . . . 

10. Gif man with C3minges maegden-mann gelicgeth, L. 
scillinga gebete. 

11. Gif he6 grindende theowa sie, XXV. scillinga ge- 
bete. Se6 thridde, XII. scillingas. 

12. Cyninges f^d-esl XX. scillinga forgelde. 
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13. Gif on eorles tiine man nuuman ofskibhth, XII. scill. 
geb^te. 

14. Gif with eorles byrelan man gelicgetb, XII, scill. ge- 
b€te. 

15. Ceorles mimd-b^rd, VI. scillingas. 

16. Gif with ceorles byrelan man gelicgeth, VI. sciUingum 
geb6te ; aet tbaere othere theowan, L. sceatta ; aet tbabre 
tbriddan, XXX. sceatta. 

17. Gif man in mannes tiin aerest ge-ymeth, VI. scO- 
lingimi geb^te ; se-tbe aefter ymetb, HI. scillingas ; sithth- 
an, gehwilc, scilling. 

18. Gif man mannan waepnum bebyretb thaer ce&s 
weorthe, and man na^Bnig yfel ne gedeth, VI. scillingum 
gebete. 

19. Gif weg-reaf sie ged6n, VI. scillingum gebete. 

20. Gif man thone mann ofslaehth, XX. scillingum ge- 
bete. 

21. Gif man mannan ofslaebth, medume le6d-gyld, C. 
Bcillinga gebete. 

22. Gif man mannan ofslaehth aet openum graefe, XX. 
scillinga forgelde, and in XL. nihta ealne leod forgelde. 

23. Gif bana of lande gewlteth, th4 maegas bealfne le6d 
forgeldon. 

24. Gif man frigne mann gebindetb, XX. scillingum ge« 
b6te. 

25. Gif man ceorles hl^f-aetan ofslaehtb, VI. scillingum 
geb6te. 

26. Gif laet ofslaehth thone selestan, LXXX. scill. for- 
gelde; gif thone otherne ofslaehth, LX. scillingum for- 
gelde ; thone thriddan, XL. scillingum forgelde. 

27. Gif fri-mann edor-brecthe ged6th, VI. scillingum 
geb6te. 

28. Gif man inne fe6h genimeth, se mann HI, gylde 
gebete. 

29. Gif fri-mann edor gegangeth, IV. scillingum geb6te, 

23* 
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80. Gif man mannan ofalabehth, igene scaette, and unfacne 
fe6 gehwilce gylde. 

31. Gif fri-mann with friges mannes wif gelicgeth, his 
ir6r-gylde abicge, and other wif his ^enum scaette begete, 
and thaem othrum aet him gebrenge. 

32. Gif man riht ham-sc^ld thurhstinth, mid weorthe 
forgelde. 

33. Gif feaz-fang geweortheth, L. sceatta 16 b6te. 

34. Gif b4nes blice weortheth. III. scillingum geb^te. 

36. Gif b6nes bite weortheth, IV. scillingum geb^te. 
86. Gif '8e6 uterre hion gebrocen weortheth, X. scfl- 

lingum geb6te. 

37. Gif bii-tii sien, XX. scillingmn geb^te. 

38. Gif eazle gelaeraed weortheth, XXX. scillingmn ge- 
b^te. 

39. Gif e&re of weortheth aslegen, XII. scill. geb^te. 

40. Gif other edre n4'Wiht gehyreth, XXV. scill. ge- 
b6te. 

41. Gif edre-thirel weortheth. III. scill. geb^te. 

42. Gif e4re sceared weortheth, VI. scill. geb6te. 

43. Gif e&ge of weortheth, L. scillingum geb6te. 

44. Gif muth oththe edge w6h weortheth, XII. scill. 
geb^te. 

45. Gif n^su-thirel weortheth, IX. scillingum geb^te. 

46. Gif hit sie 4n hle6r, III. scill. geb6te. 

47. Gif bii-tii thirelu sfen, VI. scill. geb^te. 

48. Gif n4su aelcor 8ce4red weortheth, gehwilc VI. scilL 
geb6te. 

40. Gif thirel weortheth, VI. scill. geb6te. 

50. Se-the cin-b&n for«slaehth, mid XX. scillingum for- 
gelde. 

51. Aet th&m feower t6thum fyrestum, aet gehwilcum 
VI. scillingas ; se t6th se th4m bi-standeth IV. scUl. ; se-the 
th6nne bi th&m standeth III. scill. ; and th6mie siththan, 
gehwilo, scilling. 
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52. Gif spraec awyrd weortheth, UI. scilliogas. Gif 
wido-b4n gebrocen weortheth, VI. scill. gebete. 

53. Se-tb.6 eann thurhstinth, YI. scillingum gebete. Gif 
earm forbrocen weortheth, VI. scill. gebete. 

54. Gif man thuman of-aslaehth, XX. scill. Gif thumEUi- 
naegl of weortheth. III. scill. gebete. Gif man scyte- 
finger of-aslaehth, VIII. scill. gebete. Gif man middel- 
finger of-aslaehth, IV. scill. gebete. Gif man gold-finger 
of-aslaehth, VI. scDl. gebete. Gif man thone Ijtlan finger 
of-aslaehth, XI. scill. gebete. 

55. Aet thidm nabglum gehwilcum, scilling. . 

56. Aet tMm laestan wlite-wamme, IIL scillingas ; and 
aet th4m mdran, VI. scill. 

57. Gif man otheme mid fyste in n4se slaehth, III. scill. 

58. Gif dynt sie, scilling. Gif he hedhre handa djnte 
onf6hth, scill. forgelde. 

59. Gif dynt sweart sie biiton waedum, XXX. sceatta 
gebete. 

60. Gif hit sie binnon waiedum, gehwilc XX. sceatta 
gebete. 

61. Gif hrif-wiind weortheth, XII. scilL gebete, Gif he 
thurh-thirel weortheth, XX, scill. gebete. 

62. Gif man gegemed weortheth, XXX. scill. gebete. 

63. Gif man cear-wiind sie, III. scill. gebete. 

64. Gif man gecyndeliclimawyrdeth, thrym leiid-gyld- 
um hine man forgelde. Gif he thurhstinth, VI. scill. gebete. 
Gif man in-bestinth VI. scilL gebete. 

65. Gif theoh gebrocen weortheth, XII. scillingum ge- 
bete ; gif he healt weortheth, thaer moton frynd s^man. 

66. Gif rib forbrocen weortheth, III. scill. gebete 

67. Gif man the6h thurhstinth, stice gehwilce, VI. scil- 
lingas. Gif ofer ynce, scilling ; aet tw4m yncum, tw%en ; 
ofer tjhry, III. scill. 

68. Gif waelt-wiind weortheth. III. scillingas gebete. 

69. Gif f6t of weortheth, L. scillingum forgelde. 
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70. Gif se6 mjcle t& of weorthetb, X. scillingum^ for- 
gelde. 

71. Aet t^4m othrum tkum gehwilcum, healf-gjlde^ 
eal-sw4 aet th4m fingrum ys cwiden. 

72. Gif thabre my clan t4an naegl of weortheth, XXX. 
Bceatta t6 b6te ; aet th4m otbrum gehwiloum^ X. sceattas 
geb^te. 

73. Gif fri-wif, loc-bore, lyswes hwaet ged6tb, XXX. 
scill. geb^te. 

74. Maegth-b6t sie sw4 friges mannes. 

75. Mund tbaere betstan widuwan eorlcundre, L. scil- 
}inga geb^te. Tbaere othre XX. scill.; tbaere tbriddan, 
XII. scill. ; tbaere feortban, VI. scill. 

76. Gif man widuwan unagne genimetb, II. gylde seo 
mund sie. 

77. Gif man maegtbe gebicgetb ce4pe, gece4pod sy, gif 
bit unfacne is ; gif bit tb6nne facne is, eft tibaer aet bAm 
gebrenge, and bim man bis scaet agefe. 

78. Gif beo cwic beam gebyretb, bealfne scaet age, gif 
ceorl aer swyltetb. 

79. Gif mid bearnum bugan wille, bealfne scaet age. 

80. Gif ceorl 4gan wille, swa an beam. 

81. Gif beo beam ne gebyretb, faedering-maegas fe6b 
agan, and morgen-gyfe. 

82. Gif man maegtb-mann nyde genimetb, tbam agende 
L. scillinga, and aeft aet tbam dgende, sinne willan, aet- 
gebicge. 

88. Gif beo othrum men in scaet beweddod sie, XX. 
scillinga geb^te. 

84. Gif gaengang geweortbetb, XXXV. scillinga; and 
cyninge XV. scillingas. 

85. Gif man mid esnes cwenan gelicgetb b^ owicum 
ceorle, II. gebete. 

86; Gif esne otbeme ofslaiebtb unsynnigne, ealne weoith 
forgelde. 
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81, Q]i esnes ekge, and f6t, of weortheth aslegen, ealna 
ireorth him forgelde. 

88. Gif man mannes esae gebindeth, YI. scill. geb^te. 

89. Theowes weg-re4f sie III. scillingas. 

90. Gif theow steleth, II. gylde geb^te. 



HLOTHHAERES AND EADRICES DOMAa 

THE LAWS OF KINGS HLOTHHABRB AND BADRIC. 

THIS STNDON THA DOMAS THE HLOTHHAERE AND EADRIC 
CANTWARA CYNINGAS ASETTON. 

THESE A&E THE DOOMS WHICH HIX)THHABRE AND EADBIC, KINCM OF THE 

KENTISH-MEN, ESTABLISHED. 

Hlothhaere and E4dric, Cantwara Cyningas, fcUm tM 
eud, th&>the heora aldoras aer geworhton, thyssum 
ddmuin the h6r-aefter secgath : 

1. Gif mannes esne eorlcundne mannan ofsled, tliana 
the sie, threom hundum scill. gelde se dgend, thane b&nan 
agefe, and d6 thaer thre6 man-wyrth t6. 

2. Gif se b4na otb-byrste, feortbe man-wyrth he to- 
ged6, and hine gecaenne mid godum a«wdum, thaet he 
thane b4nan begetan ne mihte. 

3. Gif mannes esne frigne mannan ofslea, thane the 
sie, hund scillinga gelde se 4gend, thane bdnan agefe, and 
other man-wyrth thaer-i6. 

4. Gif bana oth-byrste, tw4m man-wyrthum hine man 
forgelde ; and hine gecaenne mid g6dum aewdum, thaet he 
thane b4nan begetan ne mihte. 

5. Gif frig-mann mannan forstele ; gif he eft cume, ster- 
melda secge an andweardne ; gecaenne hine gif he maege ; 
haebbe thdra freora rim aewda-manna, and abnne mid an 
4the, aeghwilc mann aet tMm tiine the he t6-h;^re ; gif he 
tihaet ne maege, gelde sw4 he gen6h &ge. 

6. Gif ceorl acwele h€ libbendum wife and beame, riht 
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is thaet hit, thaet beam, meder folgige ; and bim man an 
his faedering-maMBgum wilsumne byrigan geselle, his fe6h 
id healdanne oth-thaet he X. wintra sie. 

7. Gif man othrum men fe6h forstele, and se 4gend hit 
eft aet-f6 ; get^me t6 cjninges sele, gif he maege, and thane 
aet-gebrenge, the him sealde ; gif he thaet ne maege, laete 
4n, and f6 se &gend t6. 

8. Gif man otheme sace tihte, and he thane mannan 
m6te an methle oththe an thinge, symble se mann tbdm 
othrum byrigan geselle, and tMm riht awyrce tlie t6 
heom Cantwara d^man ^escrifon. 

9. Gif he th6nne byrigan forwaeme, XII. scillingas 
agelde th4m cyninge, and sie se6 sacu swa open sw4 he6 
aer waes. 

10. Gif man otherne tihte; siththan he him byrigan 
gesealdne haebbe, and th6nne ymb III. niht ges^con heom 
saemend, biiton th4m ufor le6fre sie, the th4 tihtlan 4ge : 
siththan se6 sacu ges^med sie, an seofan nihtimi se mann 
th4m othrum xiht ged6, gecweme an fe6 oththe an dthe, 
sw4-hwaether-sw& him le6fre sie; gif he th6nne thaet 
nylle, gelde th6nne C. bdton 4the : siththan kne nihte 
ofer thaet, ges^me sie. 

11. Gif man mannan an othres flette m4n-swara h4te, 
oththe hine mid bismaer-wordum scandlice gr^te, scilling 
agelde tMm the thaet flet 4ge, and YI. scill. th&m the he 
thaet word t6-gecwaede, and cyninge XII. scill. forgelde. 

12. Gif man othrum ste6p asette, thaer menn drincon 
biiton scylde an eald-riht, scill. agelde thdm the thaet flet 
4ge, and YI. sciU. tMm the man thane ste6p aset, and 
cyninge XII. scill. 

13. Gif man waepn abregde thciier menn drincon, and 
thtfer man n4n yfel ne d6th ; scOling th&m the thaet flet 
age, and cyninge XII. scill. 

14. Gif thaet flet geblodgad wyrthe, forgylde tMm 
men his mimd-byrd, and cyninge L. scill. 
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15. Gif man cuman feorme III. nlht an his ^gennm 
h4ine» ce^p-man oththe otherne the sie o£eT mearce cumen, 
and hine thonne hi^ mete fede, and he th6nne aenigum 
men yfel ged6, se mann thane otherne aet rihte gebrenge, 
oththe riht for-wyrce. 

16. Gif Cantwara aenig in Limden-wic fe6h gebycge, 
haebbe him thonne tw^gen oththe threo unfacne ceorlas t6 
gewitnesse, oththe cyninges wic-ger^fan. Gif hit man eft 
aet th4m men in Cent aet-fo, th6nne taeme he, t6 wice t6 
cynges sele, t6 th4m men the him sealde, gif he thane 
wite, and aet th4m teame gebrengan maege ; gif he thaet 
ne maege, gecythe thonne in weofode, mid his gewitena 
&num, oththe mid cyninges wic-ger6fan, thaet he thaet feoh 
nndeornimga his cuthan ce4pe in wice geb6hte, and him man 
th6nne his weorth a&^efe; fi^if he tli6nne thaet ne maege 
gecythan mid rihtre canne, laete thdnne 4n, and se 4gend 
t6-f6. 



IN£8 DOMAS. 
KINO INB's laws. 

Ic, Ine, mid Godes gife West-Seaxena Cyning, mid ge- 
ihe4hte and mid 14re Cenredes mines faeder, and Heddes 
mines biscopes, and Eorcenwaldes mines biscopes, mid 
eallum minnm ealdormannum, and th4m yldestan witum 
minre the6de, and eke micelre gesamnunge Godes theowa, 
wsMBs smeagende be thaere haele lirra sawla, and be th4m 
stathole lires rices; thaette riht Sudw and rihte cyne- 
d6mas thurh lire folc gefaestnode and getrymede waferon ; 
thaette naenig ealdormanna, ne ns under-getheodedra, aef- 
ter-tli4m waere awendende thas lire d6mas. 

BS GODES THBOWA BBGOLB. 
OF THK RULB OF GOD'S SBRVANTB. 

1. Aerest, we bebeddath thaette Godes th^owas heora 
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riht-regol on nht healdon. Aefter-th4m, we bebe6daih 
thaette ealles foloes aow and d6mas thus sien geheald- 
ene: 

BJS OILDUM. 
OP OBILDRBN. 

2. Cild binnan thritigum nihta sie gefollod. Gif hit 
8W& ne sie, XXX. scill. geb^te. Gif hit th6nne sie dead 
biiton fulluhte, geb^te he hit mid eallum th4m the he 4ge. 

BE SUNNAN-DAEGES WEORCUM. 
OF BUNDAT WORKINOB. 

8. Gif thebw-man wyrce on Sunnan-daeg be his hl&fordes 
ha(ese, sie he fre6 ; and se hl4ford gesylle XXX. scill. t6 
wite. Gif tb6nne se theowa biitan his gewitnesse wyrce, 
th61ie his h^^de, oththe hyd-gyldes. Gif th6nne se frigea 
thy daege wyrce biiton his hl&fordes haese, th61ie his 
fre6tes, oththe sixtig scillingas ; and preost sie twy-scyldig. 

BE STALE. 
OF BTEALIXG. 

7. Gif hw4 stalige, sw4 his wif hit nyte, and his beam, 
gesylle LX. scill. to wite. Gif he th6nne stalige on gewit- 
nesse ealles his hiredes, gangon hie ealle on theowet. X. 
wintra cniht maeg beon thyfthe gewita. 

BE GEFANOENUM THEOFUM. 
OF THIEVES SEIZED. 

12. Gif the6f sie gefangen, swelte he deathe, oththe his 
lif be his w6re man alyse. 

BE FORSTOLENUM FLAESCE. 
OF STOLEN FLESH. 

17. Se-the forstolen flaesc findeth and gedyrneth, gif he 
dear, he m6t mid kthe gecythan thaet he hit &ge. Se-tho 
hit ofsp^rath, he Ah thaet roeld-fe6h. 



\ 
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BB FBOBRAN CUMENUM MEN BUTAN WBGB GXMBTTUM. 
OF A MAN OOMINO FROM AMAB, FOUND OUT OF THE HUraWAT. 

20. Gif feorcund mann, oththe fremed, biitan wege geond 
wudu gange, and ne hryme, ne horn bldwe, for the6f he 
bith to pr6fianne, oththe id sle4nne, oththe t6 alysanne. 

BE FUNDENES CILDE8 FOSTRE. 
OF FOSTERING A FOUNDLING. 

26. T6 fundenes cildes fostre, thy forman ge&re^ gesylle 
man VI. scill. ; thy aefterran, twelf ; thy thriddan, XXX. ; 
siththan, be his wlite. 

BE THEOF-SLIHTE ; THAET HE THAET MOTE ATHE GECTTBAN. 
OF SLAYING A THIEF; THAT HE THAT MUST PROVE ON OATH. 

35. Se-the the6f slihth, he. mot 4the gecythan thaet he 
hine fleondne for theof sloge, and thaes deadan maegas 
him swerian unceases 6,th. Gif he hit th6nne dyrne, and 
sie eft yppe, th6nne forgylde he hine. 

BE THEOFES ONFANGE, AND HINE MAN THONNE FOBLAETE. 
OF TAKING A THIEF, AND THEN LETTING HIM GO. 

36. Se-the theof gefehth, oththe him man gefangenne 
agyfth, and he hine thonne alaete, oththe th4 th^^fthe ge- 
dyme, forgylde thone t]ie6f be his w6re. Gif he ealdor- 
man sie, th61ie his scyre, biiton him cyning drian wille. 

BE THAM-THE FIHT-GESAMHIWAN BEARN HAEBBON, AND 

THONNE SE WER GEWITE. 

IN CASE LAWFULLY HARRIED PERSONS HAVE A CHILD, AND THEN THE 

HUSBAND DIE. 

38. Gif ceorl and his wif bearn haebbon gemaene, and 
fere se ceorl forth, haebbe se6 modor hire beam and f6de ; 
agyfe hu*e man VI. scill. t6 fostre ; cii on sumera, oxan on 
wintra. Healdon th4 maes^as thone frum-st61 oth-tliaet 
hit gewintred sie. 

BE CEORLES WEORTHIGB. 
OF A CBORL'fl CLOSE. 

40. Ceorles weorthig sceal be6n wintres and sumeres 

24 
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bet^ned. Gif he bith unt^'oed, and receth his neih-gebdres 
ce&p in on his 4gen ge&t, n&h he aet th4m ce&pe n4n-wuht ; 
adrife hine dt, and i^61ie thone aef-wyrdlan. 

BE OBORLBS aAERS-TUNB. 
OF A CKORL'S MBADOW. 

42. Gif ceorlas gaers-tdn haebbon gemaenne, oththe 
other ged&Mand t6 tynanne, and haebbon sume get^ned 
heora dael, sume naebbou, and eton ce4p heora gemaenan 
aeceras oththe craers; cf^n th& th6nne the thaet sekt 
4gon, and geb^ton tMm othrum, the heora dael getyned 
haebbon, thone aef-wyrdlan the thtier ged6n sie, and abid- 
den him aet th4m ce4pe swylc riht swylce hit cyn sie. 
Gif th6nne hrythera hwylc sie the hegas brece, and g4 in 
gehwaer, and se hit nolde gehealdan se hit 4ge, oththe ne 
maege ; nime se-the hit on his aecere gemete and ofsled, 
and nime se 4gen-friga his fel and flaesc, and th61ie thaes 
othres. 

BB WUDU-BAERNBTE. 
OF WOOD-BURNING. 

43. Th6nne man be4m on wnda forbaerne, and weorthe 
yppe on thone the hit dyde, gylde he fuU-wite; gesylle 
LX. sciU., fortham-the fyr bith the6f. Gif man afylle on 
wuda wel-manige treowa, and wyrth eft undyme, forgylde 
III. treowu, aelc mid XXX. scill. Ne thearf he heora m4 
gyldan, waere heora sw4 fela sw& heora waere ; forth6n se6 
aecs bith melda, nalles the6f. 

BB 6BHWELCBS CEAPBS ANOBLDB. 
OF THE 'aNGTLD' OF ALL KINDS OF CATTLE. 

56. Gif man hwylcne ce4p gebycge, and he th6nne 
onfinde him hwylce unhaele on binnon XXX. nihta, th6nne 
weorpe thone ce4p t6 handa, oththe swerige thaet he him 
n&n facn on nyste, th4 he hine him sealde. 



I 
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A£LFREDES DOMAS. 

THE LAWS or KINO ALFBBD. 

. . . Ic, th4, Aelfred, Cyning, th&s t6gaedere gegaderode, 
and awritan het manige thkra. the lire fore-gengan heoldon, 
th^-the me licodon ; and mani&:e tMra the me ne licodon, 
ic awearp mid minra witena gethe^hte, and on othre wisan 
bebe4d to healdanne ; forth&m ic ne dorste gethristlaecan 
th4ra ininra awiht feala on gewrit settan, fortMm me 
wdSes uncutb hwaet thaes th4m lician wolde the aefter us 

• • • • • • 

wa^eron. Ac tM the ic gemette, ather-oththe on Ines 
daege mines maeges, oththe on Offan, Mjrrcena Cyninges, 
oththe on Aethelbryhtes, the aerest fulluht onfeng on 
Angrel-cynne, .th4 the me ribtoste thiihton, ic th4 h€r-on 
gegaderode, and th& othre forlet. 

Ic, th4, Aelfred, West-Seaxna Cyning, eallum minom 
witum th&s &:e-e6wde, and hi th4 cwaedon thaet him ihaet 
licode eallmn t6 healdanne. 

BE ATHUM AND BE WEDDUM. 
OF OATBB AND OP ' WEDCU' 

1. Aet aerestan we laerath, thaet maest thearf is thaet 
aeghwylc mann his 4th and his wed waerlice healde. Gif 
hw4 to hwaethrum thissa genyd sie on-w6h, oththe t6 
hl4ford-searwe, oththe t6 aenigum unrihtum fultmne ; thaet 
is tii6nne rihtre t6 aleoganne thonne t6 gelaestanne. Gif 
he th6nne thaes weddie the hym riht sie t6 cfelaestanne 
and thaet ale6ge, sylle mid e4thm6dum his waepnu and his 
aehta his fre6ndum t6 gehealdanne, and be6 feowertig 
nihta on carceme on cyninges tiine : throwige thaer sw4 
biscop him scrlfe ; and his maegas hine fedon, gif he-self 
m6te naebbe. Gif he maegas naebbe, oththe thone m6te 
naebbe, f§de cyninges ger^fa hine. Gif bine man t6^ 
gen^dan scyle, and he elles nylle, gif bine man gebinde, 
^61ige bis waepna and bis yrfes. Gif bine man oiiBle4» 
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licgge he orgylde. Gif he iit-othfle6 aer th4m fyrste, and 
hme man gefo, sie he feowertig nihta on carceme swa he 
aer sceolde. Gif he th6Qne 16sige, sie he aflymed and 
sie amiikensumod of eallum Cristes ciricum. Gif thaer 
th6nne other mennisc borh sie, h^te thone borh-bryce 8w4 
him Tiht wide, and thone wed-bryce; swA him his scrift 
scrife. 

BE CIRICENA SOCNUM. 
OF CHURCH-' BOCN&' 

2. Gif hw4 th&ra mynster-hama hwylcne, for hwylcre 
scylde, ges^ce, the cyninges feorm t6-belinipe, oththe 
otheme fre6ne hyred the 4r-wyrthe sie, age he threora 
nihta fyrst him t6 gebeorganne, biiton he thingian wille. 
Gif hine man on th^m fyrste ge-yflige mid siege, oththe 
mid bende, oththe thurh-wiinde, b6te th4ra aeghwylc mid 
rihte the6dscipe, ge mid w6re ge mid wlte; and thim 
hiwum hund-twelf tig scill., ciric-frithes t6 b6te ; and naebbe 
his 4gne forfangen. 

BE NUNNAN HAEMEDE. 
or FORNICATION VnTB A NUN. 

8. Gif hw4 nunnan of mynstre lit-alaede biitan cyninges 
l^fnesse oththe biscopes, gesylle hund-twelftig scill., healf 
cyninge, healf biscope, and thaere cirican hl&forde the th4 
nunnan 4ge. Gif heo leng libbe thonne se-the hi Ut- 
laedde, nage he6 his yrfes awiht. Gif he6 bearn gestryne, 
naebbe thaet thaes yrfes n4 m4re thonne se6 modor. Gif 
hire beam man ofsle4, gylde cyninge th^ra medren-mafega 
dael ; faedren-maegum heora dael man agife. 

BE WUDA BABRNBTE. 
OF THE BURNING OF WOOD. 

12. Gif man othres wudu baemeth oththe he4weth un- 
dlyfedne, forgylde aelc gre4t treow mid V. scill., and 
siththan, aeghwylc, sie sw4 fela sw4 heora sie, mid Y. 
paeningum, and XXX. scill. t6 wite. 
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BE DUMBRA MANNA DAEDUM. 
OF ]>CMB HKN'B DKKD6. 

14. Gif man sie dumb oththe de4f geboren, thaet he ae 
maege bis symaa onsecgan ne andettan, bete se faeder his 
misdaeda. 

BE-THAM GIF MAN OF MYRAN FOLAN ADRIFTH OTHTHE CU8 

CEALF. 
IN CAEB ANT ONE DRIVE OFF A MARE'S FOAL OR A COW's CAI.F. 

16. Gif man cu oththe st6d-myran forstele, and f61an 
oththe cealf of-adrife, forgylde mid scill., and th4 moder 
be heora weorthe. 

BE PREOSTA GEFEOHTE. 
OF THE FlOHTINa OF PBIE0TB. 

21. Gif preost otherne mann ofsle4, weorpe man 16 handa 
eall thaet he him h4mes b6hte, and hine biscop onh&dige : 
th6nne hine man of tMm mynstre agyfe, biiton se hl4ford 
thone w6r fore-thingian wille. 

BE HUNDES SLITE. 
OF TEARING BT A DOO. 

23. Gif blind mann to-slite oththe abite, aet fonnan mis- 
daede, gesylle VI. scill., gif he him mete sylle; aet aefterran 
cyrre, XII. scill. ; aet thriddan, XXX. scill. Gif aet thissa 
misdaeda hwylcere se hiind losige, ga theos bot hwaethere 
forth. Gif se blind md misdaeda gewyrce, and he hine 
haebbe, bete be fullum were, swa dolh-b6te 8w4 he wyrce. 

BE NEATENA MI8DAEDUM. 
OF MISDEEDS BT CATTLE. 

24. Gif neit mann gewundige, weorpe thaet ne4t 16 
handa, oththe fore-thingie, 

BE BOC-LANDUM. 
OF * BOOLANDS.* 

41. Se mann se-the b6c-land haebbe, and him his m^wdgaa 

24* 
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le&fdon, thdnne setton we thaet he hit ne m68te syllan of 
his mayeg-byrig, 'gif thaer bith gewrit oththe gewitnes 

thaet hit thini manna forbod waere the hit on froman 

• • • • • • 

gestr^ndon, and t^ira the hit him sealdon, thaet he 8w4 
ne m6te ; and thaet th6nne on cyninges and on biscopes 
gewitnesse gerecce mm, beforan his maegum. 

BE FAEHTHUM. 
OF FEUDS. 

42. £4c we be6dath : se mann se-the bis firefdn h&m-sit- 
tendne wite, thaet he ne fe6hte aertham-the he him rihtes 
bidde. Gif he maegnes haebbe thaet he his gefdn beride, 
and hine inne besitte, gehealde hine YII. niht inne, and 
hine on ne fe6hte, gif he inne getholian wille ; and th6nne 
jmb YII. niht, gif he wille on hand g^, and his waepna 
sjUan, gehealde hine XXX. nihta gesdndne, and hine his 
ma(egum geb6die and his fre6ndum. Gif he thonne ciricaa 
ge-yrne, sie th6nne be thaere cirican.4re, swa we aer bnfaa 
cwaedon. Gif he th6nne thaes maegenes ne haebbe thaet 
he hine inne besitte, ride t6 th4m ealdormen, and bidde 
hine fultumes. Gif he him fultumian ne wille, ride t6 
cyninge aer he feohte. £4c-swy]ce gif man becume on his 
gef4n, and he hine aer hdm-faestne ne wite ; gif he wille 
his waepnu syllan, hine man gehealde XXX. nihta, and 
hine his freondum gecythe ; gif he ne wille his waepna 
syllan, th6nne m6t he feohtan on hine. Gif he wille on 
hand g4n, and his waepnu syllan, and hwa ofer thaet on 
hine fe6hte, gylde sw4 w^r sw4 wdnde, swA he gewjrrce, 
and wite, and haebbe bis maeg forworht. E4c we cwethath 
thaet man mote mid his hlaforde feohtan orwige, gif man 
on thone hlaford fe6hte ; swa mot se hl4ford mid thy men 
fe6htan. Aefter thaere ilcan wisan man m6t feohtan mid 
his geborene maege, gif hine man on-w6h onfe6hteth, biiton 
with his hl4forde; thaet we ne lyfath. And man m6t 
fedhtan orwige, gif he gemeteth otheme set his ayawum 
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wife bet^nedum durum oththe under &nre re6Q, othUie aet 
his dehter aewum-borenre, otfathe aet his swuster aewum- 
horenre, oththe aet his meder tlie wayere t6 aewum wife 
forgif en his faeder. 



AETHELSTANES DOMAS. 
THE LAWS OF KING AETHELSTAN. 

I. 

BE MTN£TEBUM« 
OF 1IONBTSB8. 

14. lluidda : ikhaet 4n mynet s;^ ofer eall thaes cyngea 
anweald, and n4n mann ne mynetige biitan on porte. And 
gif se mynetere fiil wurde, sle4 man of tM hand the he 
thaet fill mid worhte, and sette uppan th& mynet-^mithth- 
an: and gif hit tLdone tyhtle s^, and he hine 14dian wille; 
th6nne s&, he to th4m hatan isene, and 14di£:e i3aA hand 
mid the man tyhth thaet he thaet facen mid worhte. And 
gif he on thdm ordale fdl wurthe, d6 man thaet ilce 8w4 
hit aer beforan cwaeth. 

On Cantwara-byrig VII. myneteras, IV. thaes cyngcs, 
and II. thaes biscopes, I. thaes abbodes. 

To Hrofe-ceastre III. ; II. thaes cynges, and I. thaes 
biscopes. 

T6 Lunden-byrig VIII. 

To Winta-ceastre VI. 

T6 Laawe II. 

T6 Haestinga-ceastre I. 

Other to Cisse-ceastre. 

T6 Him-tiine 11. 

T6 Waer-h&me II. 

T6 Eze-oeastre II. 

T6 Sceaftes-byrig 11. 

ESks^td tih4m othrum burgum L 
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IV. 

DOM BE HATAN I8SME AND WASTRE. 
DOOM OONCSENINQ HOT IRON AND WATER. 

7. And of tMm ord41e we bebe6datb Godes bebodum, 
and thaes arceb., and ea]ra biscopa : tbaet nkn mann ne 
come innon tbaere cyrican sitbthan man thaet fyr in-byrtb, 
the man tbaet ord41 mid haetan sceal, biiton se maesse- 
preost, and se-tbe tba6r-t6 gkn sceal ; and beo tbaer ge- 
metne nye:on f6t of tMm stacan to tbaere mearce, be tbaes 
mannes fdtum the tbaier-t6 fifaeth. And &i£ bit tbonne 
waeter s;^, baete man hit oth hit hle6we t6 wylme, and sf 
thaet al-faet isen othtbe aeren, le4den otbthe laemen. 
And gif hit 4nfeald tybtle sy, duiige se6 band aefter tMm 
st&ne oth tb4 wriste ; and gif hit tbryfeald s^, oth thone 
elbofifan. And th6nue thaet ordal gredro sy, th6nne skn 
tw6gen menn inn of aegthre bealfe ; and be6n big 4n-raede 
thaet hit 8w4 hat s^ sw4 we a!er cwafedon. -And g4n inn 
emn-fela manna of aegthre bealfe, and stande on tw4 
healfa thaes ord&les andlantr tbaere cyrican; and th& 
beon ealle faestende, and fram beora wife gebealdene 
thiiere nihte; and sprenge se maesse-preost bdlig-waeter 
ofer big ealle, and beora aelc abyrige thaes hdlig-waeteres, 
and sylle beom eallum cyssan boc and Cristes r6de*tdcn ; 
and n& bette n4n mann thaet fyr n4 leng tbonne man thd 
h^lgunge onginne ; ac liege thaet isen uppan th4m gl6dan 
oth tM aeftemestan Collectum ; lecj^e hit man sytbth- 
an uppan th4m stapelan ; and ne sy thaer n4n other spaec 
inne biiton thaet big biddon God Aelmibtigne geome t^ael 
be thaet 86theste geswytelie. And gk he t6; thaet in* 
se&rliffe man th4 hand, and sette man ofer thone thriddan 
daeg, 8w&-bwaetber-sw4 be6 be6 fill sw& claen binnan th4m 
inseffle. And se-the th4s Idffe abrece, be6' thaet ord41 
on him forad, and gylde th4m cyninge CXX. sciU. t6 wite. 
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EADMUNDES DOMAS. 

THE LAWS or KING EDMUND. 

BB WIFMANNES BEWEDDUNGE. 
OF BETBOTHlNa A WOMAN. 

1. Giif man maeden^ othtfae wif weddian wille, and hit 
8w4 hire and freondum gelicige, th6nne is rihfe thaet se 
bryd-guma, aefter Godes rihte, and aefter woruld-geiysnum, 
aerest beh4Ce and on wedde sylle tham mannum the hire 
for-sprecan synd, thaet he on th4 wlsan hire ge6mige, 
thaet he hy aefter Godes rihte healdan wille, sw4 wer his 
wif sceal, and aborgion his frynd thaet. 

2. Aefter-th4m, is t6 witanne hw4m thaet foster-le4n 
gebyrige : weddige se* bryd-guma eft thaes ; and hit abor- 
gion his frynd. 

3. Th6nne, syththan, cythe se bryd-guma hwaes he hine 
ge-unne with-tMm-the he6 his willan gece6se, and hwaes 
he hire ge-unne gif he6 leng sy thonne he. 

4. Gif hit swa geforword bith, thonne is riht thaet he6 
By healfes yrfes wyrthe, and ealles, gif hy cild gemsMdno 
haebbon, biite he6 eft wer ceose. 

5. Trymme he eall mid wedde thaet-thaet he beh4te; 
and aborgion frynd thaet. 

6. Gif hy th6nne aelces thin&res s4m-maele be6n, thdnne 
I6n moegas to, and weddian heora maegan to wife, and t6 
riht-life, tham the hire gyrnde, and f6 to tham borge se- 
the tbaes weddes waldend sy. 

7. Gif hy man th6nne nt of iande laedan wille on othres 
thetnies land, thonne bith hire raed thaet frynd th4 for- 
word habbon thaet hire man n4n woh t6 ne d6, and gif 
be6 gylt gewyrce, thaet h^ m6ton be6n b6te nyhst, gif he6 
naefth of hw4m he6 b6te. 

8. Aet th4m giftan sceal maesse-preost be6n mid rihte, 
se sceal mid. Godes bletsunge heora gesamnunge gederian 
on ealle gesiindfulnesse. 
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9. Wei is e4c t6 warnianne, thaet man wite, thaet hf 
tliurh inaidff-sibbe t6 ffelanofe ne be6n ; the-laes-the man 
eft twaeme t^aet man aer aw6h tdsomne gedydon. 



CNUTES DOMAS. 

THE LAWS or XIHO CANITTB. 

1. EcelesiiutieaL 

Tbh m Bed geraednys the CnUt, Cyning, ealles Engla- 
Umdes Cyning, and Dena Gyning, and Noith-wlgena 
Cyning, mid his witena gethedhte, geraedde, Gode t6 
]6fe and him-sylfum t6 cyne-seipe and t6 thearfe ; and 
thaet wayes on thaere halgan mid-wintres tide oa 
Wintan-ceastre. 

DE DSO, RSLIGIOKS, ST REaE DBBITX COLBNDIS. 

1. Thaet is th6nne ^rest, thaet hi, ofer ealle othre 
thing ayenne God aefre woldan lufian and wurthian, and 
a(enne Cri8tend6m 4n-raedlice healdan, and CntLt, Cyning, 
lufian mid rihtan getrjrwthan. 

SXHORTATIO AD ECCLESIASTIC OS, UT 8ANCTE VIVANT. 

6. And we willath thaet aelces h4des menn geome ge- 
bngan, aele t6 th4m rihte the him t6-gebyrige ; and huru- 
thinga, Godes theowas, bFsceopas and abbodas, munecas 
and mynecena, canonicas and nunnan, t6 rihte gebugan, 
and regoUice libban, and daeges and nihtes, oft and gelome, 
clypian to Crlste, and for eall Oristen folc thingian georne. 
And ealle Godes theowas we biddath and laerath, and 
huru-thinga sacerdas, thaet hi Gode h^ran, and claennesse 
liifian, and beorgian heom-sylfam with Godes ;^e, and 
with thone weallendan bryne the weallath on belle. Full 
georne hi witan, thaet hi n&gon mid rihte thurh faaSbmed- 
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fbiog wlfes gemdoan; and se-the tliaes geswican wille, 
and elaiaimesse healdan, haebbe he Godes mildse, and t6 
woruld-wurthscipe, si he thegen-14ge wyrthe. And a^- 
hwjlc Crfsten mann e4c, for his Drihtnes ege, nnriht- 
ha&med geome forbnge, and godcunde 14ge nhtlice healde. 

DE CONJUGIIS PROHJBITIS; 

1, And we laerath and biddath, and on Godes namaa 
be6dath, thaet aenig Crisien mann binnan YI. manna sib- 
faece on his 4genan cynne aefre ne gewifie; ne on his 
maeges 14fe the sw4 ne4h sib waere ; ne on thaes wifes 
ne6d-m4gan the he-sylf aer haefde ; ne on his gefaederan, 
ne on geh4]godre nunnan, ne on alaatenre aenig Cristen 
mann aefre ne gewifige, ne aenige forligru ah w aer ne be- 
gange ; ne nk mk wlfa thonne 4n haebbe, and thaet be6 

his beweddode wif ; ac he6 h€ thaidre 4nre th4-hwile-the 

' • • • • • • 

heo libbe, se-the wille Godes Idge gyman mid rihte, and 
with helle br3me beprgan his sawle. 

DE DEI JURI6US, FESTIS, ET JEJUNIIS CONSEBYANDIB. 

14. And ealle Godes gerihta fyrfehrige man geome, eall- 
sw4 hit thearf is. And fre61sas and faestena healde man 
nhtlice, and healde man aelces Sunnan-daeges fre61smige 
fram Saetemes-daeges n6ne oth Monan-daeges lihtunge, 
and aelcne otheme maesse-daeg sw4 he beboden be6. 

DE DIB DOMINIOO. 

15. And Simnan-daeges expunge we forbe6dath e4c 
emuostlice, and aelc folc-gem6t, biiton hit for mycelre 
ne6d-thearfe si; and hnntath-fara, and ealra woruldlicra 
weorca on th4m h41gan daege geswipe man geome. 

PIA EXHOBTATIO AD CONFESSIONEM ET POENITENTIAM. 

18. And we biddath, for Godes lufan, thaet aelc Cristen 
mann understande geome his 4gene thearfe ; forth4m ealle 
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we sceolsn aenne timan gebidan, thonne us waere le6fre 
tlioime eall tbaet on middan-earde is, thaet we aworhtan, 
th4-hwile>tbe we mihtan> sfeorne Godes wilian : ac tlidnne 
we Bceolan habban 4nfeald le&n thaes the we on life sier 
ffeworhtan, w& th4m th6nne tlie aer &re-e4raode helle wite ! 
Ac utan s withe geome fram synnum gecyrran, and lire 
aelc his misdaeda tinim scriftum geomlice andettan, and 
aefre geswican, and geomlice b6tan ; and lire aelc othrum 
be6de thaet we wilian thaet man us beode : tbaet is rihtlic 

• • • • • • 

d6m and Gode swithe gecweme, and se byth swithe ge- 
saelig the thone d6m gehylt ; fortb4m God Aelmihtig us 
ealle geworhte, and eft de6pum ce4pe gebdhte, tbaet is, 
mid his 4firenum life tbe he for us eallum sealde. 

AD SUCHARISTIAM £T PBOBITATSM. 

19. Ac aeghwylc Oris ten mann d6 sw& him tbearf is ; 
g^me his Cristend6me8 georne, and ge^rwige bine e4c t6 
hiisel-gange hum thriwa on gedre ; gehwa hine-sylfne, the 
his dgene thearfe wille understandan, sw4-sw4 him thearf 
si. And word and weorc fre6nda gehwylc f&dige mid 
rihte, and 4th and wedd waerlice healde, and aeghwylc 
unriht aweorpe man geome of tbissum earde, thaes-tbe 
man d6n raaege ; and lufige man Godes ribt be6non-fortli 
geome wordes and daede ; th.6nne wiirthe us eallum Godes 
mildse the gedruwre. 

AD FIDBLITATEM ERGA DOMINUM. 

20. Utan d6n e4c geome sw4 we gyt laeran wiUath; 
utan be6n 4 lirum hl4forde holde and getr^we, and aefre 
eallum mihtum his wurthscipe raeran, and his wilian ge- 
wyrcan ; fortb4m eall tbaet we aefre for riht-hl4ford-hylde 
d6th, eall we hit d6th us-sylfum t6 mycelre thearfe ; for- 
tb4m tb4m bfth witodlice God bold tbe bfth his hl4forde 
rihtlice hold : and e4c 4b hl4forda gehwylc thaes for-mycle 
thearfe tbaet he his menn rihtlice healde. 
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AD DEUM SX INTIMIS COLENDUM, ET FIDEM. 

21. And ealle Cristene menn we laerath swithe georne 
thaet hi inweardre heortan aefre God luiian, and rihtne 
Oristend6m geornlice faealdan, and godcundan 14reowan 
geornlice h^ran, and Godes 14ra and 14ga smeigan and 
spyrian, oft and gel6me, him-sylfum to thearfe. 

UT ORATIONEM DOMINIC AM ET SYMBOLUM CALLS ANT. 

22. And we laerath, thaet aelc Cristen mann geleomige 
thaet he hum cunne rihtne gele4fan ariht understandan, 
and Pater-Noster and Cr^dan geleornian: fortham mid 
th4m othrum sceal aelc Cristen mann hine to Gode gebid- 
dan, and mid tham othrum geswutelian rihtne geleafan. 
Crist-sylf sang Pdter-Noster aerest, and thaet gebed his 
leornung-cnihtum taehte ; and on thdm godcundan gebede 
syn VII. gebedu. Mid-tham se-the hit inweardlice ge- 
singth, he ge-aerendath t6 Gode-sylfum ymbe aefre aelce 
neode the man bethearf, athor-oththe for thissum life 
oththe for th4m toweardan. Ac hii maeg th6nne aefre 
aenig mann hine inweardlice to Gode gebiddan, biitan he 
on God haebbe inweardlice s6the lufe and rihtne geleafan : 
fortham he n4h aefter forth-sithe, mid Cristenra manna 
gemdnan, ne on gehalgedan lic-tiine to restanne, oththe h6r 
on life hiisles beon wyrthe. Ne he ne byth wel Cristen the 
thaet geleornian nele, ne he nah mid lihte othres mannes 
to onf6nne aet fulluhte, ne aet bisceopes handa the mk, aer 
he hit geleomige thaet he hit wel cunne. 

UT EXITIALIA FUGIANT. 

23. And we laerath, thaet man with hedlice synna and 
with deoflice daeda scylde swithe geome on aeghwylcne 
timan ; and b6te swithe georne be his scriftes gethe4hte, 
se-the thurh deofles scyfe on synna befealle. 

25 
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BT INTSR HAXC 8TUFRUM. 

24. And we lakeratb, thaet man with fdfaie gihcrpe, and 
with uniiht-hffemed, and with aeghwylcne aew-bryce war- 
nige symle. 

UT OAYKANT BIBI DE TREMENDO JUDICIO. 

25. And we laerath eke geome manna gehwylcne, thaet 
he Godes ege haebbe symle on his gemynde, and daeges 
and nihtes, forhtige for synnnm, d6m-daeg ondraede, and 
for belle agrise, and aefre him gehende ende daeges w6ne. 

UT XPISCOPI ET SACERDOTES FIDE OBEANT OFFICIA. 

26. Bisceopas syndan bydelas, and Godes 14ge l^reowas, 
and hi sceolan bodian and bysnian geome godcunde thearfe ; 
gfme se-the willc : forthdm w4c byth se hyrde funden t6 
heorde. the nele iih4 heorde the he healdan sceal mid 
hre4me bewerian, biitan he elles maege, gif thaer hwylc 
the6d-sce4tha sce4th]an onginneth. Nis nkn sw& yfel 
8ce4tha 8w4 is deofol-sylf ; he b^th 4 ymbe thaet 4n, hti 
he on manna saulum maest gesce4thian maege. Th6nne 
m6tan th4 hyrdas be6n swithe w4core> and geornlice 
clypigende, the with thone the6d-sce4than folce sceolan 
sc^ldan ; thaet syndan bisceopas and maesse-preostas, the 
godcunde heorda bewarian and bewerian sceolan mid wis* 
lican 14ran, thaet se w6d-freca were-wnlf t6 swythe ne 
slite, ne t6 fela ne abite of godcundre heorde : and se-the 
oferhogie thaet he Godes b6dan hlyste, haebbe him ge- 
maiane thaet with God-sylfne. Aa si Godes nama ^celioe 
gebletsod, and 16f him and wuldor and wnrthmynd aymle 
aefre t6 worulde. Amen. 
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2. Secular, 

T^^is is thonne se6 woruldcunde geraednys t^e ic wille 
mid minan witena-raede thaet maa healde ofer eall 
Engla-land. 

DSxJUSTITIA EFFBRENDA. 

1. Tbaet is tltdnne aerest, thaet ic wille thaet man rihte 
14ga up-ara^re, and aeghwylce un]4ga georne afylle, and 
thaet man awe6dige and awyrtwalige aeghwylc unriht, 8w& 
man geomost maege, of thissum earde, and araere up 
Godes riht ; and heonan-forth hete manna gehw3'lcne, ge 
earmne ge e4digne, folc-rihtes wyrthne be6n, and him man 
rihte d6mas dime. 

DE MISERICORDIA EXHIBENDA IN JUDIOIO. 

2. And we laerath, thaet thedh hw4 agylte and hine- 
sylfne de6pe forwyrce, th6nne gefadige man th4 ste6re 
8w4 hit for Gode sy gebeorhlic and for worulde aberendlic ; 
and gethence swythe georne se-the d6mes ge weald kge, 
hwaes he-sylf gyrne, th6nne he thus cwethe : Et dimitte 
nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus. And we be6* 
dath thaet man Cristene menn, for ealles t6 lytlum, hum to 
deathe ne forraede ; ac elles geraede man fritbhee 8te6ra 
Iblce t6 thearfe and ne forspille for lytlum Godes hand-ge- 
weorc and his 4genne ceAp the he de6re gebohte. 

DS CHRISTIANO NON VENDENDO EXTRA REGNUM. 

8. And we be6dath, thaet man Cristene menn ealles t6 
Bwy the of earde ne sylle, ne on haethenddme huru ne ge- 
bringe; ac beorge inan georne, thaet man th4 sawla ne 
forfare the Crist mid his 4genum life geb6hte. 

DB SAOIS, SORTILEGIS, ETO. EJICIBNDIS. 

4. And we be6dath, thaet man eard geome clMnsian 
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aginne on aeghwylcan ende, and m&nfulra dflteda a^hwaer 
geswice: and gif wiccan othtbe wigleras, mortb-wyrhtan 
oththe h6r-cwenan, ahwaior on lande wnrthan agjtene, f jse 
hi man georne ut of tbissan earde ; othtbe on earde forfare 
hi mid-ealle, biiton hi geswican and the deopor geb6tan. 

And we be6datb, tbaet witbersacan and iitl4gan Godes 
and manna of earde gewitan, biiton hi gebugan and the 
ireornor ireb^tan : and the6fas and the6d-sce&tban t6 timan 

o o • • • • 

forwurtban, biiton hi geswican. 

BB HABTEUENSGIPB. ^DB OBNTILIUM SUFBRSTITIONIBnS 

ABOLENDIS. 

5. And we forbe6datb eornostlice aelcne haetbenscipe : 
baethenscipe bytb thaet man idola weorthige ; thaet is, 
thaet man weorthige baetbene godas, and sunnan othtbe 
monan, fyr othtbe fl6d, waeter-wyllas othtbe stanas, othtbe 
aeniges cynnes wudu-treowa; oththe wicce-craeft lufige, 
othtbe mortb-weorc gefremme on aenige wlsan ; othtbe on 
blote, oththe on fyrbte; othtbe on swylcra gedwimera 
aenig thing dreoge. 

DE HOMICIDIS, PBBJURANTIBUB, ET MOBGHANTIBUS. 

0. Man-slagan and m4n-sworan, h&d-brecan and aew- 
brecan gebugan and geb6tan, oththe of cyththe mid synnan 
gewitan. 

DB COHIBBNDIS ASSENTAT0BIBU8. 

7. Liceteras and le6geras, ryperas and reiferas Godes 
graman babban, biiton hi geswican and the de6por ge- 
b^tan ; and se-the wille eard rihtUce claisnsian, and imribt 
alecgan, and rihtwisnysse lufian, th6nne m6t be georne 
thyllices styran, and thyllic ascimian. 

BE FEOS-BOTE. ^DE PACE TUENDA BT MONETA CORRIGENDA. 

8. Utan eac ealle ymbe fritbes-bote and fe6s-b6te smea- 
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gan swithe georne: sw4 ymbe frithes-b6te, sw4 th4m 
bondan si selost, and tli4m tlie6fan si l&thost: and sw4 
ymbe fe6s-b6te thaet An mynet gange ofer ealle thds 
theode, biitan aelcon false, and tbaet ndn maun ne forsace : 
and se-the ofer tbis fals wyrce, tbolige tbaera handa the 
be thaet fals mid worbte, and be hi mid n&num thingum 
ne gebicge, ne mid golde ne mid seolfre: and gif man 
thonne thone £rer6fan te6, thaet he be his leAfe thaet fals 
worhte, 14dige bine mid thryfealdre 14de : and gif se6 ]4d 
th6nne berste, habbe thone ilcan d6m the se-the thaet 
fals worhte. 

DB JUSTO PONDERE. 

9. And gemeta and gewihta rihte man georne, and 
aelces unrihtes he6non-forth geswice. 

DE INSTAURATIONE OPPIDORUM ET PONTIUM. 

10. And burh-b6ta, and bricg-b6ta, and scip-forthunga, 
i^nne man georne, and fyrdunga e&c-sw& k th6nne thearf 
si for gemaenelicre ne6de. 

DE CONSILIIS AD UTILITATEM REIPUBLICAE PERTINENTIBUS. 

11. And sme4ge man symle, on aeghwylce wisan, hii 
man fyrmest maege raed aredian the6de t6 thearfe, and 
rihtne Cristend6m swythost araeran, and aeghwilce unldga 
ffeomost afyllan : forthdm thurh thaet hit sceal on earde 
g6dian to 4hte thaet man unriht alecge, and rihtwisnesse 
lufige, for Gode and for worulde. Amen. 

DB POENA CONVrriATORUM. 

16. And se-the otheme mid woh for-secgan wille, thaet 
he athor-oththe fe6 oththe feorme the wyrsa si, gif th6nne 
se other thaet ge-uns6thian maege thaet him man onsecgan 
wolde, si he his tungan scyldig, biiton he hine mid his 
w6re forgylde. 

25* 
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BB KAMB. NB ALIUM IimU SATRAPEM COERCBAT. 

10. And ne nime n4n mann n&ne name, ne innan scire 
ne lit of scire, aer man haebbe iihriwa on hundrede his 
rihtes gebeden. Gif he aet thdm tbriddan cyrre n&n nht 
naebbe, t;h6nne fare he fe6rthan sithe t6 scir-gem6te, and 
■e6 scir him sette thone feorthan andagan. Gif se th6nne 
berste, nime th6nne le4fe, ge he6non ge thdnon, thaet he 
m6te hentan aefter his &genan. 

BE THEOFAN. ^DE LATRONIBUS. 

21. And we wiUath thaet aelc mann ofer twelf wintra 
svlle thone 4th tbaet he nelle tlie6f be6n, ne tlie6fes fre- 
wita. 

QUOD NEMO PLUS TRIDUO ACCIPIATUR HOSPITIO. 

28. And .thaet n4n mann nalenne mann ne miderfd n4 
lencr thonne thre6 niht, biiton hine se befaeste tbe he aer 
folgade ; and n4n mann bis men fram him ne taece afer he 
cla^n si aelcere spaece tbe he aer beclyped waes. 

DE LATRONIBUS PER INCURIAM DIMISSIS. 

29. And gif hw4 tbe6f gemete, and hine his thances 
aw6g la(ete, biiton hre4me, gebete he tbaes tlie6fes w^re 
oththe hine mid fullan 4the geladige tbaet he him n4n facn 
mid nyste. And gif hw4 hre4m gehyre, and hine forsitte, 
gylde thaes cyninges oferhymysse, oththe hine be-fullan 
gel4dige. 

DE SERVO ORDALII QUAESTIONE EXAMINATO. 

82. And gif tbeowman aet th4m ord41e fdl weorthe, 
mearcie man hine aet thdrn forman cyrre ; and aet th4m 
othnim cyire ne si thuksr n4n other b6t btitan thaet he4- 
fod. 



\ 
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BB FREONDLEASAN. ^DE ADVENTS ET PEREGRIiriS 

CUSTODIENDIS. 

35. And gif fre6ndle4s mann, . oththe feorran cumen 
swa geswenced weorthe thurh fre6ndle&ste, thaet he borh 
naebbe aet fnim-tyhtlan ; thdnne gebuge be hengenne and 
tbaer g:ebide otb-tbaet be sk t6 Godes orddle and &:efare 
tbaer tbaet he noiaesfe. Witodlice se-tbe fre6ndledsan and 
feorran cumenan wyrsan d6m d^meth thonne his geferan, 
be deretb him-sylfum. 

BE LEASRB GEWITNES8E. DE FALSI TESTIMONIO ACCU8AT0. 

37. And gi£ hwk on le4sre gewitnysse openiice stands, 
and be oferstaeled weorthe, ne stande his gewitnys 
tythtban for &ht, ae gylde tb4m eyninge, oththe land-rican, 
be beals-fange. 

UT REX SIT ORDINATIS ET ALIENIOENIS PAXRONUS. 

40. Oif man geh^dodne mann oththe ell-theodigne, tburb 
aenig thing, forraede, aet fe6 oththe aet feore, th6nne sceal 
him cyning be6n for inaeg and for mundboran, biiton be 
elles otheme hlaford haebbe. And b6te man th&m eyninge 
sw4 hit gebyrige ; oththe he thd daede wrece swythe deope. 
Cristenum eyninge gebyrath swythe rihte thaet he Godes 
abylhthe wrece swythe de6pe, be-thdm-the seo dayed sL 

DB OBDINATO CAPITIS BBO. 

43. Gif gebddod mann bine forwyrce mid death-scylde, 
gewylde man bine, and healde t6 biscopes d6me, be-th4m- 
the se6 daad si. 

BE AEW-BRYCE. DE ADULTERIO. 

51. Gif bw4 aew-bryce gewyrce, geb6te thaet be-tb&m- 
tbe 8e6 daed si. Yfel aew-bryoe byth thaet aew-faest 
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maiin mid emtige forlicge, and mycele wjrse, with othres 
aidwe, oththe with gehddode. 

DE UXORATO FORNICANTB AUT CONCUBINAM HABENTB. 

56. Gif wif-faest wer hine forlicge b6 his dgenre wylne 
th61ige thaere, and bete for hine-sylfne with God and with 
menn : and se-the haebbe riht-wif, and e4c cifese, ne dd^ 
him n4n preost nan thdra gerihta the man Cristenum men 
d6n sceal, aer he geswice, and sw& de6pe geb^te sw& 
bisceop him taece and aefre swylces geswice. 

UT ALIENIGENAE LIBIDINOSI EJICIANTUR. 

56. EU-the6dige menn, gif hi heora haemed rihtan nel- 
lan, of lande mid heora abhtum and synnan gewitan. 

DE MI8ERIC0KDIA EXHIBENDA. 

68. And gif hw4 wille georne fram imrihte gecyrran eft 
t6 rihte, miMsige man for Godes ege, sw4 man betst maege 
th&m, swythe georne. 

PII REGIS MISERICORDIA ET JUSTITIA. 

69. And utan d6n sw& us thearf is: helpan & tham 
rathost the helpes betst behofath ; th6nne nime we thaes 
le&n, thaer us leofast bvth. Fortham a man sceal tham 
unstrangan men, for Godes lufe and ege, lithelicor deman 
and scrifan thonne tham strang^an ; forfch4m-the ne raaeff 
se unmaga thdm magan, we witan full georne, gelice 
byrthene ahebban, ne se unhala th^m halan gelice ; and 
th;^ we scylan mcdmian, and gesceadlice to-dalelan vide 
and geogothe, w^lan and Avaedlan, freot and theowet, haele 
and unhiiele. And aegther man sceal ge on godcundan 
serif tan ffe on woruldcundan doman thAs thins: to-sceadan. 

o • • • • o 

Eac on manigre daede th6nne man byth neod-wyrhta, 
thonne byth se gebeorges the bet wyrthe the he for ne6de 
dyde thaet-thact he dyde : and gif hw4 hwaet unge- 



i 
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wea]des 'ged^th, ne byth tihaet eallunga n4 gelic the bit 
gewealdes gedeth. 

BE HERE-GEATE. DE INTESTATO MORTUO. 

71. And gif hw4 cwydeleds of thissum life gewite, si 
hit thurh his gymeleiste, si hit thurh faerlicne death; 
th6ime ne te6 se hlaford nk m4re on his aehte biitan his 
rihtan here-ge4te. Ac be6, be his dihte, se6 aeht gescyft 
swythe rihte wife, and cildan, and neah-m4gan ; aelcum be 
thaere maethe the him t6-gebyrjge. 

CONJUZ INCOLAT EANDEM SEDBM QUAM MARmiS. 

73. And thaer se bonda saet uncwyd and unbecrdfod, 
sitte thaet wif, and thd cildru, on th4m ylcan unbesacen. 
And gif se bonda, aer he dead waere, beclypod waere; 
thonne andwyrdan th4 yrfe-numan sw4 he-sylf sceolde 
the4h he lif haefde. 



BE WUDUWAN ! THAET HEO SITTE XII. MONTHAS CE0RLLEA8. 

VmUAE NON NUB ANT NISI POST BIS SENOS MENSES. 

74. And sitte aelc wuduwe werle4s twelf-monath : ce6se 
syththan thaet he6-sylf willc ; and gif he6, binnan geares 
faece, wer gece6se, th6nne tholige he6 thaere morgen- 
gyfe, and ealra thaera aehta the he6 thurh aerran wer 
haefde ; and f6n th4 nehstan frynd t6 thdm lande and t6 
th4m aehtan the heo aer haefde. And si he his w6res 

• • • • 

scyldig with thone cyning, oththe with thone the he hit 
ge-unnen haebbe. And the4h he6 ne6d-numen weorthe, 
th61i£:e thaiera aehta, bdlon heo fram th4m ceorle wille eft 

• • O • • • • 

h4m ongean, and naefre eft he6 his ne weorthe. And ne 
hadige man aefre wuduwan t6 hraedlice. And gelaeste 
aelc wuduwe t^4 here-ge4ta l»iman twelf-monthum, biiton 
hire SM3r t6 onhagige, witele&s. 
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DB HARCTM LEQUM VIOLATORS. 

84. And se-the th&s lAga wyrde, the se cymng haefth 
Iiii-tih4 eallon maniion forgyfen, si he Denisc oththe si he 
Englisc, be6 he his w^res scyldig with thone cyning : and 
gif he hit eft wyrde, gylde tuwa his were: and gif he 
th6nne 8w4 dyrstig si thaet he hit thriddan sithe wyrde, 
th61]ire ealles thaes the he 4jre. 

85. Nu bidde ic geome, and on Godes naman be6de 
manna gehwylcne, thaet he inweardre heortan gebuge 16 
his Drihtne, and oft and geI6me smeage swythe georne 
hwaet him si 16 d6nne and 16 forg4nne. Eallura us is 
mycel thearf, thaet we God lufian, and Godes 14ge fylgean, 
and godcundan 14reowan geomlice hyran ; forth^m hi sceo- 
Ian us laedan forth ael th4m d6me, th6nne God demeth 
manna gehwilcum be aerran gewyrhtan. And ges^iehg 
bfth se hyrde the th6nne th4 heorde int6 Godes rice, and 
16 heofonlicre myrhthe, blithe m6t laedan for aerran ge- 
wyrhtan. And wel thaere heorde the gefolgath thara 
hyrde, the hi deoflum aet-waeneth and Gode hi gestr\'- 
neth. Ulan th6nne ealle, anm6dre heortan, georne liruni 
Drihtne cweman, mid rihte, and he6non-forth symle scyl- 
dan us georne with thone halan bryne the wealleth on 
belle. And d6n nil e4c 14reowas and godcunde bydel.is 
sw4-sw4 hit riht is, and ealra manna thearf is, b6dian ge- 
16me godcunde thearfe ; and aelc thaet gesceid wite, blysle 
him georne ; and godcunde lare gehwd, on gethance, healde 
swylhe faeste him-sylfum 16 thearfe : and 4 manna ge- 
hwylc 16 weorthunge his Drihtne d6 16 g6de thaes the he 
maege, wordes and daede, glaedlice aefre ; th6nne by^th us 
eallum Godes mildse the ge4rwre. Aa si Godes nama 
€celice gebletsod, and 16f him and wuldor and wurlhmynd 
symle aefre 16 worulde. God Aelmihlig us eallum ge- 
mildsige, sw4 his willa si, and gehealde us aefre on Knesset 
Si hil 8w4. Amen. 
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WILHELMES CYNINGES ASETNYSSA. 

ORDINANCES OF KINO WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Wilhelm, Cyng, gret ealle th4 the this gewrit to-cymth 
ofer eall Engla-land fre6Qdlice, and beot and e4c cyth 
eallum mannum ofer eall Angel-cyn to healdanne, 
thaet is : 

1. Gif Englisc mann beclypath aJenigne Frenciscne rnann 
t6 orneste for thedfthe, oththe for man-slihte, oththe for 
flfenigan thingan the gebyrige omest for t6 be6nne, oththe 
d6m betweox twam mannum, haebbe he fuUe Ie4fe 8w4 to 
d6nne. And gif se Englisca forsaecth thaet omest, se 
Frencisca the se Englisca beclypath, l^dige hine mid 4the 
ongean hine, mid his gewitnesse, aefter North-mandiscere 
14ge. 

«2 Eft Gif Frencisc mann beclypath Engliscne mann t6 
orneste for tham ylcan thingan, se Englisca h€ fulre ledfe 
hine werige mid orneste, oththe mid Irene, gif him thaet 
gecwemre byth. And gif he untrum byth, and nelle thaet 
omest, oththe ne mage, begyte him 14hlicne sp41an. And 
gif se Frencisca byth ofercumen, he gyfe tham cynge III. 
piind. And gif se Englisca nele hine wenan mid orneste, 
oththe mid gewitnesse, he 14dige hine mid Irene. 

3. Aet eallan iitl4ga- thingan se cyng gesette, thaet se 
Englisca 14dige hine mid Irene. And gif se Englisca be- 
clypath Frenciscne mid titl4gan thingan, and wille hit 
th6nne on him ges6thian, se Frencisca bewerige hine mid 
orneste. And gif se Englisca ne durre hine t6 orneste 
beclypian, werige hine se Frencisca mid unforedan 4the. 
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XXV. SELECTIONS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 
INSTITUTES OF POLITY, 

CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 



I. BE HEOFONLICUM CYNINGE. 
OP THE HBAVENLT mfO. 

In nomine Domini. An is 6ce Cyning, Wealdend and 
Wyrhta ealra gesceafta. He is on-riht Cyning, and cjniin- 
ga Wuldor, and ealra cjminga betst, the aefre gewurde, 
oththe geweorthe. Him symle sy 16f, and wuldor, and 
6ce wyrthmynd, 4 t6 worulde. Amen. 

II. BE EORTHLICUM CYNINGE. 
OF AN CARTHLT KINO. 

Cristenum cyninge gebyreth, on Cristenre tlie6de, thaet 
he sy, eall sw4 hit riht is, folces frofer, and rihtwis hyrde 
ofer Cristene heorde. And him gebyreth thaet he eallum 
maegne Cristendom raere, and Godes cyrican aeghwaer 
geome fyrthrige and frithige ; and eall Cristen folc sibbie and 
sehte, mid rihtre lage, sw4 he geornost maege, and thurh 
aelc thing rihtwisnesse lufige, for Gode and for worulde; 
forth^m thurh thaet he sceal sylf fyrmest ffethe6n, and his 
the6dscipe e4c-svf4, the he riht lufige, for Gode and for wo- 
rulde. And him gebyreth thaet he geomlice fylste tham 
the riht willan, and k hatolice styre tham the thwyres wil- 
lan. He sceal m4n-daede menn threaffan thearle mid 
woruldlicre ste6re, and he sceal ryperas, and reaferas, and 
th4s woruld-striideras, hdtian and hynan, and vallum Godes 
fe6ndum stymhce withstandan ; and aegther he sceal be6n 
mid rihte ge mild ge r6the, mild th4m g6dum, and styme 
th4m yfelum. Thaet bith cyainges riht, and cynelic gewuna, 
and thaet sceal on theode swythost gefremian. L4 ! thurh 
hwaet sceal Godes theowum and Godes thearfum frith and 
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fultum curaan, biitan thurh Crist and thiirh Crfstenne cyning ? 
Thurh cyninges wisd6m folc wyrth gesaelig, gesiindful, 
and sigefaest, and th^ sceal wis cyning Cristend6in and 
cyned6m miclian and maersian, and & he sceal haethenddm 
hindrian and hyrwan. He sceal b6c-larum hlystan swythe 
geome, and Godes beboda geomlice healdan, and gel6me 
with witan wisd6m smeagan, gif he Gode wille rihtlice 
hyran. And gif hw4 t6-t;ham strec sy, ahwaer on the6de, 
thaet riht nelle healdan, swa-sw4 he sceolde, ac Godes 14ge 
wyrde, oththe folc-lage myrre, th6nne cythe hit man tham 
cyninge, gif man thaet ne6de sceale, and he th6nne sona 
raede ymbe tM b6te, and gewylde hine geornlice, t6-th4m- 
the his thearf sy, hum unthances, gif he elles ne maege ; 
and do sw4 him thearf is, claensige his theode, for Gode 
and for worulde, gif he Godes mildse ge-e4mian wille. 

III. BE CYNEDOME. 
OF A KINGDOM. 

" Eahta sweras syndon the rihtlicne cynedom trumlice 
up-wegath : s6thfaestne8, modignes, riimheortnes, raed- 
faestnes, Veritas, patientia, largitas, persuasibiliias ; egesful- 
nes, fyrthringnes, lihtungnes, rihtwisnes, correctio malorum, 
exaltatio bonorum, levitas tribuii, equitas judicii ; and seofon 
thing gedafenath rihtwisum cyninge : an aerest, thaet he 
swythe micelne Godes ege haebbe, and other, thaet he 
aefre rihtwisnesse lufige, and th.ridde, thaet he e4dm6d sy 
with Gode, and feorthe, thaet he stithm6d sy with yfele, 
and fifte, thaet he Godes thearfum fr^frige and f6de, and 
syxte, thaet he Godes cyrican fyrthrige and frithige, and 
seofothe, thaet he be fre6ndan and be fremdan f4dige gelice 
on rihtlican d6me." 

IV- BE CYNB-STOLB. 
OF A THRONE. 

" Aelc riht cyne-st61 stent on thrym stapelum, the ful- 
lice ariht stent : 4n is, aratores, and other is, laborataret, 

26 
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and thridde is, belkttores. Oratores syndan gebedmeim, the 
Gode soolaa theowian, and daeges and nihtes for ealne 
the6d8cipe thingian georne. Laboratores syndan weoric- 
menn, the tilian scolan thaes the eall theodscype bijsr sceal 
Hbban. Bellatorea syndan wigmenn, the eard sculan werian 
wiglice mid waepnum. On thissum thiym stapelum sceal 
aelc cyne*8{61 standan mid lihte, on Cristenre theode ; and 
awicie heora aenig, sona se st61 scylfth; and ful-berste 
heora afenig, th6nne hrysth se 8t61 nyther, and thaet wyrth 
thaere the6de eall t6 unthearfe ; ac stathelige man, and 
strangie, and trumme hi georne, mid wislicre Godes 14ge, 
and mid rihtlicre woruld-l&fife, thaet wyrth th4m theod- 
scype t6 langsuman raede : and s6th is thaet ic secge, 
aw4cie se Cristend6m, sona scylfth se C3nied6m ; and araere 
man anl4ga ahwaer on lande, oththe unsida lufige ahwaer 
t6 switfae, thaet cymth thaere the6de eall to unthearfe ; 
ac d6 man 8w4 hit thearf is, alecge man unriht, and raere 
up Godes riht, thaet maeg t6 thearfe for Gode and for 
worulde. Amen." 

V. BE THBOD-WITAN, 
OF THE CHIEF " WTTAN." 

Cyningan and bisceopan, eorlan and heretogan, ger6fan 
and d6man, 14r-witan and 14h-witan, gedafenath mid rihte, 
for Gode and for worulde, thaet hi 4n-raede weorthan, and 
Godes riht lufian. And bisceopas syndan bydelas, and 
Godes 14ge 14reowas, and hi sculan riht bodian, and unriht 
forbe6dan, and se-the oferhogige thaet he heom hlyste, 
haebbe him gemaene thaet with God-sylfne. And gif 
bisceopas forg^math thaet hf synna ne styrath, ne unriht 
forbe6dath, ne Godes riht ne cythath, ac clumiath mid 
ceafium thaer hi sceoldan clypian, w4 heom thaere swigean ! 
Be tMm spraec se witiga, and grimlice thus cwabtb : 
JBeiec didt Dominus : Si non adnuniiaveris iniqtu> iniquita- 
tem suam, san^twnem efus de manu tua reqturam* "Gif 
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thii thikxa synfnllan nelt/' cwaeth lire Drihten, " sjnna ge- 

st^^ran, and iinrilit forbe6dan, and thkm manfullan mdn- 

daeda cythan, thd scealt thi sawle bitere forgyldan." Thk 

maeg t6 heort-hoge aeghwylcum bisceope ; bethence bine 

georne, be-th4m-tbe be wille. And se-tbe nele Godes 

b6dan byran mid ribte, ne godcundre 14re gyman sw4 be 

soeolde; be sceal byran fe6ndan, gif be nelle fredndan; 

forth4m se bitb Godes oferhoga, tbe Godes b6dan oferbo- 

gatb ; eall sw4 Grist-sylf on bis g6dspelle swutollice saede, 

tb4-tha be tbus cwaeth : Qui vos audit, me audit, et qui vas 

9pernit, me spemit. He cwaetb ; " Se-tbe eow byretb, me ge- 

byreth ; and se-tbe forhogatb eow, me be forbogatb." E41a 

swaer is se6 byrtb€n tbe Godes bydel beran sceal, gif be nelle 

geome unribt forbe6dan, fortb^m, tbe4b be-sylf t61a do, 

and other mann misd6, tbaet him sceal gederian, and gif 

be nelle bine styran ; and tbedb Godes bydel misd6, ne 

bese6 man n& tbaer-to, ac gyme bis 14re, gif be tela laere, 

sw4-sw4 Crist laerde tbaet man d6n sceolde, tb4-tb4 be on 

bis godspelle swutollice tb.us cwaetb : Qiuie hi dicunt faoite, 

quae autem faciunt, facere nolite. He cwaetb : ** Fyliatb 

beora 14rum, and na beora synnum." Ne sceal aenig mann 

aefre for bisceopes synnum bine-sylfne forgyman, ac fylige 

bis 14ram, gif be wel laere. And 14 le6fan menn ! d6tb 

Bw4 ic bidde btitan gebelge ; blystath bwaet ic secge. Ic 

w4t swytbe geome me-sylfne forworhtne, wordes and daade, 

ealles t6 swytbe ; ne dear tbe4b, for Godes ege, forswigian 

mid-ealle fela tb4ra thimra tbe deratb tbisse tbe6de. 

•• t*^** •• •• 

VI. DE BPISCOPIS. 
OF BIBHOF8. 

"Bisceopas scnlan b6cum and gebedum fylian> and 
daeges and nibtes, oft and gel6me, clypian t6 Criste, and 
for eall Cristen folc tbingian geome ; and by sculan leor- 
nian, and ribtlice laeran, and ymb folces da^eda geomlice 
8me4gan ; and b^ scnlan b6dian and bysman geome god- 
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conde thearfe Cristenre the6de ; and ne sculan h^ ti&mg 
unriht willes gethafian, ac t6 aelcan rihte geomlice fylstan ; 
h^ sculan Godes ege habban on gemynde and ne eargian 
for wonild-ege ealles t6 swythe ; ac b6dian hy symle Godes 
riht geome, and unriht forbe6dan, gyme se-the wille, for- 
th4m w4c bith se byrde funden t6 beorde, the nele th4 
heorde, the he healdan sceal, hum mid clypunge beweri^in, 
biitan he elles maege, gif tbawBr hwylc the6d-sceatha 
8ce4thian onginneth. Nis nkn. sw4 yfel sce4tha sw4 is deo- 
fol-sylf ; he bith 4 ymbe thaet kn, hii he on manna sawlum 
maest gesce4thian maege, th6nne m6tan tM hyrdas beon 
swythe w4core, and geomlice clypiende, the with thone 
the6d-sce4than folce sculan scyldan. Thuet syndan bisceo- 
pas and maesse-preostas, the godcunde heorde gewarian 
and bewerian sculan, mid wislican Idran, thaet se w6d-freca 
were-wulf to s withe ne to-slite, ne t6 fela ne abite of god- 
cundre heorde ; and se-the oferhogie thaet he heom lyste, 
haebbe him gemsiene thaet with God-sylfne. £414 fela is, 
sw4-the4h, thaera the hwonlice gymath, and lyt-hwon rec- 
cath ymbe boca beboda, oththe bisceopa 14ra, and e4c ymbe 
bletsunga oththe unbletsunga leohtlice laetath, and n4 un- 
derstandath, sw4-sw4 hy sceoldan, hwaet Crist on his god- 
spelle swutoUice raede, th4-th4 he thus cwabth : Quis vos 
audit, et cetera : et item : Quodcungue ligavtritis, et cetera ; 
et item : QtLorum remiseritis peccata remittuntur eis, et cete- 
ra. Alibi etiam scriptum est : Quodcungue henedixeritis, et 
cetera. £t psalmista terribiliter loquitur, dicens : Qui noiuit 
benedictionem, prolongahitur ah eo.** Swylc is t6 bethen- 
canne, and with Godes yrre t6 wamianne symle. Nd laere 
we e4c georae manna gehwylcne, thaet he Godes 14mm and 
his 14gum fylgie, th6nne &re-e4math he him ^e myrhthe. 

VIII, ITEM. 
LIKEWI8B. 

Bisoeopes daeg-weorc. — Thaet bith mid rihte his gebedu 
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aer€»st, and th6nne his b6c-weorc, raedung oththon writung, 
Ikr oththon leornung ; and his cyric-tida on rihtlicne timan^ 
4 be thiam thingum the thaer-to gebyrige ; and thearfena 
f6t-tliwedl ; and his aelmes-geddl ; and weorc-wisung be- 
th4m-tlie hit neod sv. Eac him srerisath hand-craeftas 
gode, thaet man on his hi rede craeftas begange, huru tbaet 
thaer aenig to idel ne wunige. And eac him geriseth wel, 
thaet he on gemote, oft and gelome, godcunda I4re daele 
tMm folce, the he thonne mid sy. 

IX. ITEM. 
LIKEWISE. 

A geriseth bisceopum wlsd6m and waerscype, thaet th4 
habban weorthUce wisan, th4-the heom fylian ; and thaet h^ 
simdor-craefta sumne e4c cunnan. Ne geriseth aenig unnyt 
aefre mid bisceopum, ne doll ne dysig, ne t6 ofer-druncen, 
ne cildsung on spaece, ne idel gegaf on aenige wisan, ne 
aet h4m, ne on sithe ne on aenigre stowe ; ac wisd6m and 
waerscype gedafeniath heora h4de, and gedrihtha geiisath 
th4m the heom fyliath. 

• • • • «r 

XI. BE EORLUM. 



OF "EORM." 



"Eorlas, and heretogan, and thas woruld-d6man, and 
eac-sw4 ger^fan, agan neod-thearfe thaet by riht lufian, for 
Gode and for worulde, and na-hwaer, thurh und6m, for 
feo ne for fre6ndscype, forgyman heora wisdom, sw4-thaet 
hy wendan unriht to rihte, oththon und6m deman earmum 
t6 hynthe ; ac 4 hy sculan cyrican, ofer ealle othre thing, 
wyrthian and werian, and wudewan and steop-cild h^ scu- 
lan r^tan, and thearfena helpan, and theowettingan beor- 
gan, gif hy Godes willan rihte yillath wyrcan ; and the6fas 
and the6d-sce4than hy sculan h4tian, and ryperas and re4f- 
eras hy sculan hynan, biitan hy geswican ; and symle hy 
sculan unriht swythe ascunian ; forthdm s6th is thaet ic 
secge, ffelyfe se-the wille : w4 th4m the w6h drifth ealles 

26* 
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t6 lange ; biStan he geswice, witodlice he sceal drefan dimne 
and deopne hell-wites grund, helpes bediudled. Ac t6 Ijt 
is th4ra, the thaet understande, sw4-sw4 man sceolde, ao 
Q-od hit geb6te ; ac d6 freonda gehwylc eall-sw4 hit thearf 
is, warnige hine ge<Hme, and beorge him-sylfum, thaet he 
God ne abelge ealles t6 swythe, ac cweme his Drihtne mid 
rihtlicre daede." 



Xin. BE ABBODUM. 
OF AMBOfTfk 



" Riht is thaet abbodas, and hum abbodissan, faeste on 
mynstrum singallice wunian, and geome heora heorda symie 
beg^an, and 4 heom wel bysnian, and rihtlice b6dian, 
and naefre ymbe woruld-c4ra, ne idele pryda, ne c&rian t6 
Bwythe, ne ealles 16 gel6me ; ac oftost hy abysgian mid 
godcundan ne6dan, 8W& gebyreth abbodan and mimuc- 
h4des mannum." 



XVII. BE WUDUWAN. 
OF WIDOWS. 



" Eiht is thaet wuduwan Annan bysnan geornlice fylian, 
8e6 waes on temple, daeges and nihtes, theowiende georne. 
Heo faeste swythe thearle, and gebedum fyligde, and geom- 
riendum m6de clypode to Criste, and aelmessan daelde, oft 
and gel6me, and k Gode gecwemde, thaes-the he6 mihte, 
wordes and daede, and haefth nii to 6d-le4ne heofonlice 
myrhthe. Sw& sceal g6d wuduwe hyran hyre Drihtne." 

XVIII. BE OODBS THEOWUM. 

OF god's servants. 

Le6fan menn, ic bidde, gehyrath hwaet ic wille secgan, 
thurh Godes gyfe, us eallum t6 thearfe, gecndwe se-the 
cunne ; and ic bidde eow, le6fan menu, d6th sw& ic laiere ; 
hlystath swythe geome hwaet ic mi secge. Eallum Criste- 
num mannum is mycel thearf, thaet hy Godes 14ge fylian» 
and godcundre l&re geornlice gyman ; and hum gehddodum 
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18 ealra maest thearf, forth&m-tlie hy sculan acgther-ge 
b6dian ge bysnian Godes riht geome othrum mannum. Nii 
wille we Isberan Godes theowas ^eome, thaet h^ hj^-sylfe 
waerlice betliencan. and thurh Godes fultum claennesse 
lufian, and Gode Aelmihtigum e4dm6dlice theowian, and for 
esil Cristen folc tMngian gel6me, and thaet hy b6cum and 
gebedum geomlice fylian, and b6dian and bysnian Godes 
riht geome, and thaet hy laeran gelome, sw4 hy geomost 
magan, thaet gehidode menn regoUice libban, and laewede 
lihlice heora lif f^dian, t6 thearfe beom-sylfum. And gif hit 
geweorthe thaet folce mislimpe, thurh here oththe hunger, 
thurh stric oththe steorfan, thurh unwaestm oththe un- 
weder, th6nne raedan hy georne^ hii man thaes bote sece 
t6 Criste, mid claenhcum faestenum, and mid cyric-socnum, 
and mid e&dmodum b6num, and mid aelmes-sylenum. And 
aefre h^-sylfe be6n heom gethwaere, and swythe an-raede, 
for Gode and for worulde, sw4-sw4 hit awriten is : Qium 
Tor unum et animam tinam habentes. And gif maesse- 
preost his 4gen lif rihtlice fddige, weaxe his wyrthscype, 
and gif he elles d6, gebete hit georne. 

ZXIV. BE EALLUM CKI8TENUM MANNUM. 

or Aix CHRnriAN men. 

" Riht is thaet ealle Cristene menn heora Crfstend6m 
rihtlice healdan; and th4m life libban the he6m t6gebyrath, 
aefter Godes rihte, and aefter woruld-gerysenum, and heora 
wlsan ealle be th4m thingfan ireomlice f4dian, the th4 wisian 
the h^ wislice and waerlice wisian cunnon ; and thaet is 
th6nne aerest, raeda fyrmest ; thaet manna gehwylc, ofer 
ealle othre thing, aenne God lufige, and aenne gele^fan 4n- 
raedlice haebbe on thone, the us ealle aerest geworhte, and 
mid de6rwyrthum ceape eft us geb6hte. And e&c we 4gan 
thearfe thaet we geomlice sme4gan hii we symle magan 
Godes &gene beboda rihtlicost healdan, and eall thaet ge- 
Uestan thaet-thaet we behetan, th4 we fulluht underfengon, 
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oththon tli& tlie aet fulluhte lire fore-spraecan waeron^ 
lliaet is thonne abrest : thaet-thaet man behateth thonne 
man fulluhtes gymth, thaet man 4 wile deofol ascunian, 
and his unl4re geome forbugan, and ealle his unMga sym- 
le awyrpan, and 6celice withsacan ealles his gemdnan and 
m4n-sithas sona tha^r-aefter, mid lihtan geledfan, s6thlice 

Bwutelath thaet man th4nan-forth 4 wile on aenne God aefre 

• • • • 

gel^fan, and ofer ealle othre thing hine 4 lufian, and aefre 
his 14rum geomlice fylian, and his 4gene beboda rihtlice 
healdan : and th6nne bith thaet fulluht swylce hit wedd sy 
ealra thsfera worda, and ealles thaes behates, gehealde se> 
the wille. And s6th is thaet ic secge, englas beweardiath 
th4nan-forth aefre manna gehwylcne, hii he gelaeste, aefter 
his fulluhte, thaet-thaet man behet aer, th4 man fulluhtes 
g;^de. Utan th^ gethencan, oft and gel6me, and geome 
irela^stan thaet-thaet we behetan, th4 we fulluht under- 
fengan, eall sw4 us thearf is, and utan word and weorc 
rihtlice f4dian, and lire in-gethanc claensian geome, and 
4th and wedd waerlice healdan, and gelome understandan 
thone myclan d6m, the we ealle t6*sculan, and beorgan us 
geome with thone weallcfndan bryne belle wites, and ge- 
e4mian us th4 mawBrtha and th4 myrhtha, the God haefth 
gege4rwod tih4m the his willan on worulde gewyrcath." 
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XXVI. SELECTIONS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON 

CANONS. 



CANONS ENACTED UNDER KING EDGAR. 

1. We laisrath, thaet Godes theowas be6n geomlice, 
Gode theowigende, and thenigende, and for eall Cristen 
folc thingigende ; and thaet hi ealle be6n 4 heora ealdre 
holde and gehyrsume, and ealle 4n-raede to gemaenre 
thearfe : and thaet aelc si othrum to fultume and helpe, 
ge for Gode ge for worulde ; and thaet hi be6n heora iro- 
ruld-hl4fordum e4c holde and getrywe. 

2. And we laerath, thaet aelc wurthige otheme; and 
hyran tha gingran geome heora yldrum ; and lufian and 
laeran th4 yldran geome heora gingran. 

3. And we laerath, thaet hi to aelcon sinothe, habban, 
aelce ge4re, bee and re&f t6 godcundre thenunge, and blaec 
and boc-fell t6 heora geraednessum ; and threora daga bi- 
wiste. 

4. And we laerath, thaet preosta gehwilc t6 sinothe 
haebbe his cleric, and gefaedne raann to cnihte/ and nae- 
nigne unwitan the disig lufige ; ac faran ealle mid gefaede 
and mid Godes Aelmihtiges ege. 

5. And we laerath, thaet aelc preost on sinothe gecythe 
gif him hwaet derige, and gif him aenig mann he41ice mis- 
bodeu haebbe ; and fon hi thonne ealle on, swilce hit heom 
eallum ged6n beo, and gefilstan t6, thaet hit man geb6te 
8w4 biscop getaece. 

6. And we laSdrath, thaet preosta gehwilc on sinothe ge- 
cythe gif he, on his serif t -scire, aenigne mann wite Gode ofer- 
hyme, oththe on heafod-leahtrum yfele befeallenne, the he 
t6 b6te gebigan ne maege, oththe ne durre for woruld-afole. 
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7. And we liferath, thaet ii4n sacu the betweoz preostan 
si, ne be6 gescoten t6 woruld-manna some; ac seman and 
sibbian heora 4gene geferan ; oththe sce6tan to th4m biscope, 
gif man tihaet nyde scule. 

8. And we l^rath, tihaet aenig preost silf-willes ne for- 
laete tkk eirican the he t6 gebletsod waes, ac haebbe him 
th4 t6 riht-aewe. 

9. And we laerath, thaet n4n preosta othrum ne aet- 
d6 aenig th4ra thinga the him t6-gebirige ; ne on his myn- 
stre, ne on his scrift-scire, ne on his gildscipe, ne on 
afeniffum thara thinga the him t6'sMnse. 

10. And we laerath, thaet aenig preost ne underf6 
othres scolere, biiton thaes le4fe the he aer folgode. 

11. And we laerath, thaet preosta gehwUc, t6-e4can 14re, 
leomige hand-craeft geome. 

12. And we liferath, thaet aenig gelaered preost ne 
Bcaende thone sam-laeredan, ac geb6te hine> gif he bet 
cunne. 

13. And we laerath, thaet aenig forth-boren preost ne 
forsed thone laes-borenan, forth4m gif man hit ariht 
aBme4th, th6nne sin ealle menn 4nra gebirda. 

14. And we laerath, thaet preosta gehwilc tilige him 
rihUice, and ne be6 a^dnig mangere mid unrihte, ne gitsi- 
gende massere. 

15. And we hferath, thaet preosta gehwilc fullahtes 
tithige sona sw4 man his gime, and aeghwa^er on hts scrift- 
scire be6de, thaet aeic cild si gefullod binnon XXXVII. 
nihtum; and thaet fienig mann t6 lange unbiscopod ne 
wnrthe. 

16. And we IflM^rath, thaet preosta 'gehwilc Cristend6m 
geomlice ara^ere, and aelcne haethend6m mid-eaile ad- 
waesce ; and forbe6de well-weorthunga, and lic-wiglunga, 
and hwata, and galdra, and man-weorthnnga, and th4 ge- 
mearr the man drifth on mislicmn gewiglungmn, and on 
frith-splottum, and on ellenum, and e4o on othrom misU- 
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cum treowiiin, and on st4niim, and on manigum mislicum 
gedwimerum, the inenn on dreogath fela thaes the hi n4 ne 
scoldon. 

17. And we laerath, thaet aelc Cristen mann his beam 
t6 Cristendorae geomlice waenige, and him P4ter Noster 
and Cr^an taece. 

18. And we laerath, thaet man geswice fre6l8-dagum 
hiiethenra le6tha and deofles gimena. 

19. And we laerath, thaet man geswice Sunnan-daeges 
cypinge, and folc-gemota. 

20. And we laerath, thaet man geswice higele^sra ge- 
waeda and dislicra geraeda and besmorUcra efesunga. 

21. And we laerath, thaet man geswice cifes-gemanna, 
and lufige riht-aewe. 

22. And we laerath, thaet aelc mann leornige thaet he 
cunne Piter Noster and Cr^dan, be-th4m-the he wille on 
geh41godan legere licgan, oththe hiisles wnrthe be6n ; for- 
th&m he ne bith wel Cristen, the thaet geleomian nele ; ne 
he n4h mid rihte othres mannes t6 onfonne aet fulluhte, ne 
aet biscopes handa, se-the thaet ne can, aier he hit ge- 
leornige. 

23. And we laerath, thaet fre61s-dagum and riht-faesten- 
dagum, aenig geflit ne be6 betweox mannum, ealles t6 
swithe. 

24. And we laerath, thaet man fre61s-dagum and faesten- 
dagum forga 4thas and ord41a. 

25. And we laerath, thaet aelc wer forg4 his wif fre6]s- 
tidum and riht-faesten-tidom. 

26. And we laerath, thaet preostas cirican healdan, mid 
ealre arwurthnesse, t6 godcundre thenunge, and t6 clsi&naxi 
t]^eowd6mey and t6 ndnnm othrum thingum ; ne hi thuber 
thing unnit, inne ne on nedwiste, ne gethafian; ne idele 
spaece, ne idele daede, ne unnit gedrinc, ne aefre aenig 
Idel : ne binnan ciric-tiine aenig hdnd ne cume, ne swln the 
m4, thaes-the man wealdan maege. 
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27. And we laerath, t^aet man into cirican aenig thing 
ne loinire thaes tlie th&er-t6 umredafenlic si. 

28. And we laerath, tliaet man aet cinc-waeccan s withe 
gedre6h si, and geome gebidde, and aenig gedrinc, and 
aenig unnit thaer ne dreoge. 

29. And we laerath, thaet man innan cirican aenigne 
mann ne binge, biiton man wite thaet he .on life Gode to- 
th4m-wel gecwemde, thaet man, thurh thaet, laete thaet 
he si thaes legeres wyrthe. 

30. And we laerath, thaet preost on aenigum hiise ne 
maessige, bdton on geh41godre cirican; baton hit si for 
hwilces mannes ofer-seocnesse. 

31. And we laerath, thaet preost hum aefre ne maessige 
bdton on-ufan geh41godon weofode. 

32. And we laerath, thaet preost aefre ne maessige bii- 
ton b^c ; ac be6 se canon him aet-foran eagum ; beseo t6, 
gif he wille, thy-laes-the him misse. 

33. And we laerath, thaet aelc preost haebbe corporalem 
th6nne he maessige, and subuculam under his alban, and 
eall maesse-re4f wurthlice behworfen. 

34. And we laerath, thaet aelc preost geome tilige thaet 
he g6de, and hum rihte b^c haebbe. 

3d. And we laerath, thaet aenig maesse-preost 4na ne 
maessice, thaet he naebbe thone the him acwethe. 

36. And we laerath, thaet aenig unfaestende mann hii- 
sles ne abirige, buton hit for ofer-seocnesse si. 

37. And we laerath, thaet aenig preost 4nes dages oftor 
ne maessiffe thonne thriwa, maest th4ra thingfa. 

' 38, And we laerath, thaet preost haebbe 4 ge4ro hdsl 
th4m-the thearf si, and thaet geome on claennesse healde, 
and warige thaet hit n4 for-ealdige ; gif hit th6nne for-ealden 
si, thaet his man brucan ne maege, th6nne forbaerne hit 
man on claeaum fyre, and th4 axsan under weofode ge- 
bringe; !and,b!^te with God geome se the hit forgymde. 
30. And we laerath, thaet naefre preost ne gethristlaece 
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thaet h^ maessige, biiton he eall haebbe tbaet t6 hiisle 
gebirige ; tbaet is, olaen oflaete, and clabn win, and claan 
waeter: wk th4m the maessian onginth, bdton he aelc 
th^ra haebbe ; and w4 thara the thabr fill thing t6-d6th, 
forth&m he deth th6nne ffelice tham the lud^as didon, tha 
hi mengdon eced and geallan t6gaedere, and hit «iththan on 
his besmor Criste gebudon ! 

40. And we laerath, thaet aefre ne gewurthe thaet 
preost maessige, and silf thaet hiisi ne gethicge ; ne man 
geh41god htisl naefre eft h^lgige. 

41. And we laerath, thaet aelc calic gegoten beo the man 
hdsl on halgige ; and on treowenum ne halgige man aenig. 

42. And we laerath, thaet ealie th4 thin&f the weofode 
nedh be6n, and t6 cirican gelnrian, beon swithe claenlice 
and wurthlice behworfene^ and thaer aenig thing fiiles neah 
ne cume ; ac gdogige man thone h41igd6m swithe arwurth- 
lice ; and a si bymende leoht on cirican, th6nne man maes- 
san singe. 

43. And we laerath, thaet man ne forgyme aenig geh41- 
god thing, ne h41ig-waeter, ne sealt, ne stor, ne hl4f, ne 
aenig thing h^liges. 

44. And we laerath, thaet aenig wifman ne4h weofode 
ne cume th4-hwile-the man maessisfe. 

45. And we laerath, thaet man on rihtne timan tida 
ringe, and preosta gebwilc th6nne his tid-sang on cirican 
gesece, and thaer mid Godes ege hi georne gebiddan, and 
for eall folc thin^an, 

46. And we laerath, thaet maesse-preosta oththe myn; 
8ter-preosta aenig ne cume binnan ciric-dura, ne binnan 
weofod-stealle, biiton his ofer-slipe ; ne huru aet tMm weo- 
fode thaet he thaer theni&fe, biiton thaere waede. 

47. And we laerath, thaet aenig gehadod mann his sceare 
ne helige, ne hine mis-efesian ne laete, ne his beard aenige 
hwile haebbe,. be-th&m-thie he wiUe Godes bletsunge hab- 
ban» and St. Petres, and lire. 

27 
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48. And we Isferath, tliaet ealle preostas aet fre6l8an and 
aet faestenan an-raede be6ny and ealle on 4ne wisan be6dan, 
thaet hi folc ne dwelian. 

49. And we laiarath, lihaet aelc faesten beo mid aelmes- 
ean gewurthad ; tbaet is, tbaet gehwd, on Godes €&t, ael- 
messan georne sjUe ; th6nne bith his faesten Gode the 
gecwemre. 

50. And we laerath, thaet preostas, on ciric-thenungum, 
ealle an-dreogan, and beon efen-weorthe, on geares faece, on 
eallum ciric-thenungum. 

51. And we laarath, thaet preostas geoguthe geomlice 
laeran, and to craeftan teon ; thaet hi ciric-fultum hab- 
ban. 

52. And we laerath, thaet preostas aelce Sunnan-daege 
folce b6digan, and a wel bysnian. 

53. And we laerath, thaet nan Cristen-mann bl6d ne 
thicge nanes cynnes. 

54. And we laerath, thaet preostas folc myndgian thaes 
the hi Gode d6n sculan t6 gerihtan, on teothungum, and 
on othrum thingum ; aerest sulh-aelmessan, XV. niht on- 
ufan Ei4stron ; and geoguthe teothunge, b6 Pentecosten ; and 
eorth-westma, b6 " Omnium Sanctorum ;" and Rom-feoh, 
be P6tres-maessan, and ciric-sceat, be Martinus-maessan. 

55. And we laerath, thaet preostas sw4 daelan folces 
aelmessan, thaet hi aegtlier don, ge God gegladian, ge 
folc t6 aelmessan gewaenian. 

56. And we laerath, thaet preostas sealmas singan th6nne 
hi th4 aelmessan daelan ; and th4 thearfan s^eome biddan 
thaet hi for thaet folc thinffian. 

5*7. And we laerath, thaet preostas beorgan with ofer- 
druncen, and hit georne bele4n othrum mannum. 

58. And we laerath, thaet afenig preost ne beo e41u-sc6p, 
ne on aenige wisan gliwig6 mid him-silfum, oththe mid 
othrum mannum ; ac be6 sw& his h4de gebirath, wis and 
weorthfuU. 
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59. And we laerath, thaet preostas with dthas beorgan 
him georne, and hi e4c swithe forbeodan. 

60. And we laerath, thaet aenig preost ne lufige wif- 
manna nedwiste, ealles to swithe, ac lufige his riht-SMSwe, 
thaet is his cirice. 

61. And we laerath, thaet aenig preost ne stande on 
ledsre gewitnesse, ne the6fa gewita be6. 

62. And we laerath, thaet preost besaece orddl ; aefre ne 
ge-aethe. 

63. And we laerath, thaet preost with thegn ne.l4dige, 
buton thegnes fbre-4the. 

64. And we laerath, thaet preost ne be6 hunta, ne hafo- 
cere, ne taeflere, ac plege on his bocum, 8w4 his h4de ge- 
birath. 

65. And we laerath, thaet aelc preosta scrife and daed- 
b6te taece th4m the him andette : and eac to b6te filste ; 
and seoce menn hiislisfe, thonne heom thearf si ; and hi e4c 
smyrige, gif hi thaes gy rnan ; and aefter forth -sithe, georne 
behweorfe, and ne gethafige aenig unnit aet tham lice, ac 
hit mid Godcs ege wislice bebirge. 

66. And we lialerath, thaet preosta gehwilc aegther 
haebbe ge fuUuht-ele, ge seocum smyrels, and e4c ge4ra 
si to folces gerihtum, and Cristendom firthige georne on 
aeghwilce wisan ; and aegther do, ge wel bodige ge wel 
bysnige : th6nne geleanath him thaet Aelmihtig God, sw4 
him ]e6fost bith. 

67. And we laerath, thaet aelc preosta wite t6 cythanne, 
th6nne he cnsman fecce, hwaet he on gebedum for cynge 
and biscope ged6n haebbe. 

DE CONFESSIONE. 

1. Thaet sceal erethencan se-the bith manna sawla ItudCBf 
and heora daeda gewita, thaet gedal and thaet gesce4d — 
hii he mannum heora daeda gescrife, and hi, the4h-hwaethe- 
re, ne fordeme, ne hi ormode ne ged6. 
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2. Tbdnne se mann him Ms misdaeda andettan wiUe, ge- 
hyre him aerest gethildelice, hii his wise gerad si. Gif he 
wiile and cunne e4dm6dlice his daeda andettan, and thd on- 
gite thaet him his sjnna hre6won, laer hine luflice and 
mildheortlice. 

3. Gif he ne cunne his daidda andettan, and his giltas 
asme&gan, acsa hine his wisena ; and atred him tha giltas 
lit, and as^ his dateda : and getihenc thii, thaet thii ne 
scealt naefre gelice d6man th4m rican and th4m heanan ; 
th4m fre6n and th4m theowan; th&m ealdan and th4m 
geongan ; th4m h41an and th4m unh41an ; th4m e&dm6dan 
and th4m oferm6dan ; tlham strangan and th4m unmagan ; 
th4m cTeh^dodan and tham hfewedan. 

4. Aelce daede, sceal gesce4dwis d^ma wislice to-sce4dan, 
hii he6 gedon si, and hwaer oththe hwaenne. Nis on 
aenigne timan imriht alyfed, and thedh man sceal fre6is- 
tidan,and faesten-tidan, and on fre61s-stowan e&c-sw4, geom- 
licost beorgan. And 4 sw4 man bith mihdgra, oththe 
m4ran hades, sw4 he sceal de6por fore Gode, and fore 
worulde unriht geb6tan ; forth4m-the se maga and se un- 
maga ne magon n4 gelice bjrdene ahebban, ne se unh41a 
tih4m h41um geKce, and thy man sceal medemian and ge- 
8ce4dlice to-sce4dan ylde and geoguthe, w61an and waedlan, 
h41e and unhale, and h4da gebwilcne. And gif hwa hwaet 
ungewealdes misd6th, ne bith thaet n4 geiic th4m the 
willes and gewealdes silf-willes misd6th. And e4c se-the 
n^d-wyrhta bith thaes the he misdeth, he bith gebeorges, 
and the beteran domes, symle wyrthe ; forth4m-the he nyd- 
wyrhta waes thaes the he worhte. Aelce daede to-scedde 
man waerlicc fore Gode, and fore worulde. 

5. Aefter-thissum arise e4dm6dlice to his scrifte, and 
cwethe th6nne aerest : " Ic gelyfe on Drihten, He4h-Faeder, 
ealra thinga Wealdend ; and on thone Sunu ; and on thone 
H4]gan G4st ; and ic gelyfe t6 life aefter de4the : and 
ic gelyfe t6 arisanne on d6mes daege; and eall this ie 
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gelyfe thurh Godes maegen and his mildse t6 geweorth- 



anne." 



6. And cwethe thdniie, mid hreowsigendum in6de, and 
e4dm6dlice, his andetnessa t6 his scrifte, onbugende ead- 
m6dlice ; and thus cwethe : " Ic andette Aelmihtigum Gode, 
and minum scrifte tMm gdstlican laiece, ealle th& synna 
the me aefre thurh awirgede gdstas on besmitene wurdon, 
oththe on daede, oththe on geth6hte, oththe with waepman, 
oththe with wifman, oththe with aenige gesceafte, gecynde- 
licra synna, oththe ungecyndelicra. 

7. " Ic andette gifernesse aetes and drences, ge aer-tlde, 
ge ofer-tide. Ic andette aelce gitsunga, and aefest, and 
taehiessa, and twi-spraecnessa, ledsunga, an4 unriht gilp, 
and idel word, and unriht-cysta, and aelcne glaeng the t6 
mines lic*haman unraede aefre belimpe. Ic andette thaet 
ic wsfes t6 oft synna wyrhta, and synna gethafa, and synna 
gewita, and synna 14reow. 

8. " Ic andette mines m6des morthor, and msiene athas, 
and unsibbe, and oferm6dignesse, receledsnesse Godes be- 
boda. Ic andette eall thaet ic aefre mid e4gum geseih t6 
gitsunge, oththe t6 taelnesse, oththe mid earum to unnitte 
gehyrde, oththe mid minum muthe t6 unnitte gecwaeth. 

9. " Ic andette the ealles mines lic-haman synna, for fell 
and for flaesc, and for b4n and for sinuwan, and for aeddran 
and for grislan, and for tungan and for weleras, and for 
goman and for t^th, and for feax and for mearh, and for 
aeghwaet hnesces oththe heardes, waetes oththe driges. Ic 
andette thaet ic min fulluht wyrs sfeheold thonne ic minum 
Drihtene behete ; and minne hdd the ic scolde Gode and his 
hdlgum to 16fe healdan, and me-silfum to ecere haele, ic 
haebbe unmedumUce gehealden, Ic andette thaet ic mine 
tid-sangas oft agaelde; and ic sw6r maene dthas minra 
hl4forda life ; and mines Drihtenes naman ic nemnode on 
idelnesse^ 

10. " Ealles ic bidde mines Drihtenes forgifnesse, thaet me 
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naefre deofol on-astaelan ne maege, thaet ic biiton andet- 
nesse and b6tnesse he6 minra synna ; sw4 ic t6-daege ealle 
andette mine scylda beforan Drihtene Haelendum Criste» 
86 wealdath heofonas and eorthan, and beforan tbissum 
b41gan weofode, and tbissum reliquium, and beforan minum 
scrifte, and Dribtenes maesse-preoste, and eom on claenre 
and on s6tbre andetnesse, and on g6dan willan t6 gebetanne 
ealle mine synna, and eft swUces geswican, tbaes-tbe ic 
aefre maege. 

11. And tbii, Haelend Crist, si mildsigende minre sawle, 
and forgifende, and adilgende mine sjmna, and mine gyltas, 
tbe ic sitb otbtbe aer aefre gefremmode ; and gelaede me 
t6 tbinum uplican rice, tbaet ic m6te tbaer wunian mid 
tbinum b41gum and gecorenum, biiton ende, on ecnesse. 
Nd ic bidde tb6 e4dm6dlice, Dribtenes sacerd, tbaet tbii 
si me to gewitnesse on domes daege, tbaet se deofol ne 
maege on me an weald Agan ; and tbaet tbii t6 Dribtene 
be6 min tbingere, tbaet ic m6te mine synna and mine gyl- 
tas geb6tan, and otbres swilces geswican, t6-tb6n me geful- 
tumige se Dribten, se-tbe leofatb and rixatb 4 biiton ende, 
on Ecnesse. Amen/' 



THE CANONS OF AELFRIC. 

BE FREOSTA 8INOTHE. 
OF THE OONVENTION OF FRIEOTB. 

1. Ic secge eow preostum tbaet ic-sylf nelle beran eowre 
g;^ele4ste on eowrum tbeowdome, ac ic secge eow s6tb- 
bee bii bit geset is be preostum. Crist-sylf astealde Cris- 
tend6m and clayennysse, and ealle tba titie ferdon on bis 
fare mid bim forleton ealle woruld-tbing, and wifes ne4- 
wiste, fortb6n-tbe be-sylf cwaletb on sumum g6dspeUe; 
"Se-tbe bis wif ne b&tatb, nis be me wyrtbe tbegn." 

2. Tb4 aefter Cristes up stige eft t6 beofenan rice, and 
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aefter ge-endunge his 4rwurthra apostola, wearth sw4 my- 
cel 6htnys oo middan-earde astyrod, thaet maa ne mihte 
gegadriau Godes theowas to sinothe, for tham haethenum 
cwaellerum the cepton heora deathes ; oth-thaet Constan- 
tinus se C^ser t6 Cristendome bedh, se-the ealne ymb- 
hwyrft on his anwealde haefde. 

3. Th^ firefifaderode he sinoth on thaere ceastre Nicea 
thre6 hund biscopa and eahtatyne biscopas, of eallum 
leodscipum, for thaes geledfan trymmunge. Thaer waeron 
sw4 maere biscopas manige on tham sinothe thaet by wyr- 
cean mihton wundru, and swa dydon. Hy amansumodon 
thaer thone roaesse-preost Arrium forthan-the he nolde 
ffelyfan tbaet tbaes lifigendati Godes Sunu waere eall-sw4 
mihtig sw4 se maera Faeder is. Th4 ford^mdon hy ealle 
thone deofles mann, ac he nolde geswican aertham-the 
bim s4h se innoth eall 6ndemes lit, tM-tha he to gange 
e6de. , 

4. On tham sinothe waeron gesette th4 h^lgan cyric- 
thenunga, and se maesse-creda, and manige othre thing be 
Godes biggengum, and be Godes theowum. 

6. Hy gecwaedon tha eaile mid an-raedum getbance, 
thaet nether ne biscpp, ne maesse-preost, ne diacon, ne nan 
riht-canonicus naebbe on his hiise naenne wifman, biiton 
hit sy his modor oththe his swustur, fathu oththe modrige, 
and se-the elles do, tholige his hades. 

8. Thaer waes eac geset on tbam ylcan sinothe, tbaet 
se-tibe widuwan name, oththe aworpen wif, oththe se-the eft 
wifode, thaet he ne wurde naefre syththan t6 ndnum bdde 
genumen, ne gehdlgod to preoste. Ac se-the aiBr haefde 
him 4n claen wif, se waere gecoren to tham claenan hade, 
sw4-sw4 se apostol Paulus on his pistole awrdt. 

19. Nu gebyrath mg^esse-preostum, and eallum Godes 
theowum, thaet by healdon heora cyrcan mid bdlgum 
theowd6me, and tM seofon tid>sangas gesingon thaer- 
inne, the him gesette synd, sw4-sw4 se sinoth by gedihte: 
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ubt-sang and prim-sang, undem-sang and middaeg-eang, 
n6n-sang and aefen-sang, and niht-sang seofothan. 

20. And h^ Bceolon gebiddan geomlice for tihone cyning, 
and for heora biscop, and for th4 the him g6d d6th» luid 
for eall Cristen folc. 

21. He sceal habban edc th4 waepnu to tMm g4stli- 
cum weorce, aJBrtban-tbe he beo geh4dod ; thaet synd, th4 
h41gan b6c: saltere, and pistol-b6c» g6dspell-b6c, and 
mae88e-b6c, sang-boc, and hand-b6c, gerim, and pastoralem, 
penitentialem, and raeding-b6c. Th4s b6c sceal maesse- 
preost nyde habban, and he ne maeg biitan beon, gif he 
his h4d on-riht healdan wille, and th4m folce aefter rihte 
wissian, the him t6-16cath : and be6 he aet th4m waer, 
thaet by be6n wel gerihte. 

22. He sceal habban e4c maesse-re^f, thaet he mage 
4rwurthlice Gode-sylfum thenian; sw4 hit gedafenlic is, 
thaet his re4f ne beo horig, ne huru to-sliten and his weofod- 
8ce4tas be6n wel behworfene. Beo his calic e4c of claenum 
4n-timbre geworht, imforrotigendlic, and eall-swa se disc, 
and claen corporale, sw4-sw4 to Cristes thenungum geby- 
rath. Man ne maeg biitan ges wince swylce thing forth- 
bringan, ac th4 beoth on ^cnysse 4rwurthe mid Gode, the 

him wel theniath mid wisdome and mid claennysse. 

• • •> 

23. Se maesse-preost sceal secgan/ Sunnan-dagum and 
maesse-dagum, thaes godspelles angyt on Englisc th4m 
folce, and be th4m P4ter Noster, and be th4m Credan eac, 
8w4 he of tost mage, th4m mannum to onbryrdnysse, thaet 
h;^ cunnon gele4fan, and heora Cristendom gehealdan. 
Wamiffe se lareow with thaet the se witeffa cwaeth : 
Canes muti non possunt latrare, *' Th4 dumban hiiadas ne 
magon beorcan.'' We sceolan beoroan and bodigan th4m 
laewedum, the-laes-the hy for 14r-le4ste losian sceoldan. 
Crist cwaeth on his g6dspelle be unsnoterum 14reowum : 
Caecus si ca£co ducatum praestet, ambo in fosmm eadunt, 
" Gif se blinda mann bith othres blindan 14tteow, thdnne 
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b^elEdlath h;^ b^en on sumne blindne se4th.'* Blind bith 
se 14reow, gif he th4 bdc/l^re ne cann, and beswicth tb4 
laewedan mid his l&r-le4ste ; sw4 wamiath eow with this, 
8w4-sw4 ge thearfe agon. 

24. Th4 hdlgan faederas gesetton e4c thaet menn syllon 
heora teothunga int6 Godes cyrcan. And gange se sacerd 
t6, and daele hy on thre6, aenne dael t6 cyrc-bote, and 
otheme thearfum, thone thriddan th4m Godes theowum, 
the thaere cyrcan be&rymath. 

25. E4c by gesetton thaet man ne sceole maessian innan 
n4aum hiise, biiton hit geh4lgod sy, btiton for myceh*e 
nyde, oththe gif man bith untrum. 

26. And gif ungefullod cild faerlice bith gebr6ht t6 th4m 
maesse-preoste, thaet he hit m6t fuUian sona mid ofste, thaet 
hit ne swelte haethen. 

27. And thaet n4n preost ne d6 his h41gan thenunge 
with sceattum, ne n4nes thinges ne bidde aet, n4thor ne 
for fulluhte, ne for ndnre thenunffe, thaet he ne be6 th4m 
gelic the Crist-sylf adrifde mid swipe of tham temple, 
forth4n-the hf man&fodon manfuUice thafer-inne. Ne d6 
nd se Godes theowa Godes thenunge for sceattum, ac t6- 
tlty-thaet he ffe-eirniffe thaet €ce wuldor thurh thaet. 

28. Ne n4n preost ne fare, for aenigre gitsunge, fram 
mynstre t6 othrum, ac aefre thurhwunige thaer he t6 ge- 
hadod waes, th4-hwile-the his dagas be6th. 

30. Ne preost ne be6 mangere, ne gitsigende massere, 
ne he ne forhiete his godcundnysse ; ne ne f6 t6 woruld- 
spraecum ; ne he waepnu ne werige, ne ne wyrce sace, ne 
he ne drince aet win-tiinmn, sw4-sw4 wonild-raenn d6th ; 
ne he 4thas ne swerige, ac, mid 4nfealdnysse, sprece aefre 
imle4slice, sw4-sw4 gelaered Godes theowa. 

32. Se preost sceal habban geh41godne 61e on-snndran 
t6 cildmn, and on-sundran t6 seocum mannum, and sm^ri- 
gan th4 seocan symle on legere. Sume seoce menn for- 
wandigath, thaet h^ nellath gethafian thaet h^ man sm^rige 
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on heora untrumnjrsse : nd wille we eow secgan hii 9e Godes 

apostol I4cobus be th&m taehte ; he cwaeth t6 thim ge- 

ledffiillum thus : Tristattir cUiquis vestrum, oret aequo animo, 

et psallaty *' Gif eower hwylc bith ge-unrotsod, he hine 

gebidde mid emnum m6de and his Drihten h6rige." " Gif 

bw4 bith ge-untrumod betwux eow, he h4te gefeccan him 

t6 thaere gelathunge mae^se-preostas, and hy him ofer- 

singon, and him for gebiddon, and hine smyrigon mid ele 

on Drihtnes naman ; and thaes gele4ffullan gebed gehaelth 

thone untruman, and Drihten hine araerth ; and gif he on 

synnum bith, hy be6th him forgyfene. Andettath eow 

betwynan eowre synna, and gebiddath for eow eow be- 

twynan, thaet ge be6n gehealdene." Thus cwaeth lacob 

se apostol be thaere smyrunge seocra manna : ac se seoca 

sceal ge-andettan mid inweardre geomrunge tMm sacerde, 

gif he aenigne gylt ungebet haefth, a^er he hine sm}^rige, 

sw4-sw4 se apostol h^r beforan taehte ; and hine ne m6t 

nan mann smyrigan biitan he thaes bidde, and his andet- 

nysse d6. Gif he aer synful waere and gymele&s, he do 

th6nne andetnysse, and geswicennysse, and aelmessan, aer 

his ge-endunge; and he ne bith ford^med to helle, ac be 

becymth t6 Godes mildsunge. 

83. Feower sinothas waeron for th4m s6than geledfan 

ongean th4 gedwolmenn, the dyslice spraecon be thaere 

H41gan Thrynysse and thaes Haelendes menniscnysse. Se 

forma waes on Nic6a, sw4-swa we gefym afer saedon, and 

se other waes syththan on Constantin6polim, thaet waes 

other healf hund bisceopa, hdJige Godes menn ; se thrydda 

waes on Efesum, thaet waeron tw4 hund bisceopa ; and se 

feortha waes on Calcedonia, thaet waes faela hund bisceopa. 

And by ealle waeron 4n-raede him betwynan to thaere 

gesetnysse the man gesette on Nic6a, and hy gebetton 

ffehwaet the to-brocen waes of th4m. Thk feower sinothas 
^ • • • • • • 

synd t6 healdanne, sw4-sw4 th4 feower Cristes b€c, on 
Cristes gel4thimge. Manige sinothas waeron syththan ge- 
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haefde, ac thas feower syndon fyrmeste sw4-the4b, fortMn- 
the hy adwaescdon th4 dwoUican 14ra, the th4 gedwolan 
fundon dwollice ongean God, and hy e4c gesetton th4 cyrc- 
lican thenunga. 

35. We willath swA-theah secgan tL4 gesetnyssa eow, 
thy-laes-the we-sylfe 16sigon forth mid eow. Ge ne sceolon 
faegnigan forth-farenra manna, ne thaet lie gesecan, biiton 
eow man 14thige thaer-t6 ; and thonne ge thaer-to gelathode 
syn, th6nne forbeode ge tha haethenan sangas thaera lae- 
wedra manna, and heora hhidan cheahchetunga, ne ge-sylfe 
ne eton, ne ne drincon, thaer thaet lie inne lith, the-laes- 
the ge syndon efen-laeee thaes haethenseypes the hy thaer 
beg^tb. Ne ge ne seeolon be6n ranee, mid bring um ge- 
glengede, ne eower re4f ne be6 to rancliee gemacode ; ne 
eft to w4ehce, ae wirige gehwd sw4 bis bade to-gebyrige ; 
thaet se preost baebbe thaet-thaet be t6-gebadod is ; and 
he ne werige munuc-sonid, ne lafewedra manna, the ma 
the se wer werath wimmanna gyrlan. Crist ewaetb be bis 
thenum the him theniath eeomhce, thaet bf seeoldon beon 
on blysse k mid him, thafer-thaer he-sylf bith, on thdm 
B6than life ; thdm is wuldor and wurthmynd a to worulde. 
Amen. 

37. Nii ge babbath gehyred 4n-raedHee bwaet eow t6 
d6nne is, and bwaet eow t6 forgdnne is : gif ge of thissum 
doth we n4gon geweald, and we willath be6n elaene on 
Godes d6me. God ge-unne eow thaet ge hit moton sw4 
aredigan sw4 eower thearf sy. 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE LAWS OP KING WILLIAM 

THE CONQUEROR. 

NORMAN-FRENCH. 

Cez sunt lea leis e lea cuatumea que li reia Will, grantad al pople 
de Engleterre, aprea le cunqaeat de la tene : icelea meimea 
que li rais Edwud, aun cuain, tint deuant lui. 



1. Ceo eat a aauer: Paia a aeinte igliae. De qael forfeit que 
horn fet ouat, e 11 pouat uenir a aeinte igliae, onat paia de uie e 
de menbre. £ ai auQuna meiat main en celui ki la mere igliae 
roquereit, ai ceo foat u eueaque, a abeie, a igliae de religian, 
rendiat ceo quil aureit pria, e cent aouz le forfeit; e de mere 
igliae de pazosae, XX. aouz ; e de chapele, X. aouz. 



3. La cnatnme en Merchene lahe est: ai aucuna eat apele de 
larrecin u de roberie, e il aeit pleni a uenir deuant iuatiae, e il 
sen fuie dedenz aun plege, il auerad terme un meia e un iur de 
querre le ; e ail le pot truuer dedenz le terme, ail merm a la 
iuatice : e ail nel pot truuer, ai iurra aei duzime main, que al 
hure quil le pleui, larrun nel aout, ne par lui aen eat fuid, no 
auer nel pot. Dune rendrad le chatel dunt 11 est retez, e XX. 
aouz pur la teate, e IV. den. [al] ceper, e uno maille pur la 
beache, e XL. aol. al rei. E en Weataexene lahe, C. aol. ; XX. 
sol. al clamif pur la teste, e IV. lib. al rei. En Dene lahe, VIII. 
lib. le forfeit, lea XX. sol. pur k teate, lea VII. lib. al rei. E ail 
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SELECTIONS PROM THE LAWS OP KING WILLIAM 

THE CONQUEROR. 

LATIN. 

Iste sunt leges et consuetudines, quas Willielmus rex, post 
adquisicionem Anglie, omm populo Anglorum concQ3sit 
tenendas ; eedem videlicet, quas predecessor suns et cog- 
natas, Edwaidus rex, servavit in Anglorum regno. 

D£ FACE ET IMMUNITATE ECCLESIE. 

1. Pacem et immunitatem ecclesie aancte concessimns. Cu- 
juscumque criminis reus, si ad ecclesiam confugerit, pacem habeat 
vite et membrorum. Quod si quis in eum manus injecerit yio- 
lentas, et ecclesie immunitatem fregerit, in primis restituat plenarie 
ablata, et insuper de forisfacto ; si cathedralis fuerit ecclesia, vel 
cenobium, vel quecumque religiosorum ecclesia, centum solid. ; si 
matrix ecclesia parochialis, XX. solid. ; si capella, X solid. 

DE PLEGIATIS FUGIENTIBTTS. 

3. Si quis appellatus latrocinio vel roberia plegiatur ad haben- 
dum ad justiciam, et interim fugerit, in Merchenelahe dabitnr 
plegio respectus uuius mensis et unius diei, querendi fugitivum, 
quem si infra terminum prescriptum invenerit, jasticie ofierat ; si 
minus, jurabit XII. manu quod, bora qua eum plegiavit, nescivit 
quod latro esset, quod consilio aut ope sua non fugerit, et quod 
eum habere non potest ad justiciam. Deinde catallum reddet pro 
quo fuit attachiatus, et XX. sol. pro capite fugitivi, et IV. den. 
cippi custodi, et ob. pro fossorio, et insuper regi XL. sol. Juxta 
Westsaxenelahe, in tali casu dabit C. solid, pro ci^Ate, illi qui 
clamium prosecutus est, et regi IV. libras. At vero in Denelahe, 

38 
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pot dedenz un an e on iur truuer ie lamin, e amener a iustise, si 
loi rendra cil lea XX. aoL, kia aaerad oud, ain ert feite la iustise 
dellaimn.' 



4. Cil ki prendra lainm aenz aiwte e senz cri que cil enlest a 
ki 11 anem le damage fidt, et il uienge apres, si est resun quil 
duinse X. sol. de hengwite, e si face 1& iustise a la primere 
deuiae. £ sil paase la deuise senz la cunged a la iustise, si est 
forfeit de XL. sol. 



7. Si hom ociat anter, e il sdt cunoissant, e il deine faire les 
amendes, durrad de sa manbote al seinur, pur le franch hume X. 
sol., e pur le serf XX. sol. 



8. La were del thein XX. lib. in Merchene lahe ; XXV. lib. in 
Westsexene lahe. La were del uilain C. sol., en Merchene lahe, 
e ensement en Westsexene. 



11. Si ceo auient que aucuns coupe le puing al auter, u le pie, 
ai lui rendrad demi were sulunc ceo quil est nez. Del poucer, 
lui rendra la meite de la main. Del dei apres le poucer, XV. sol., 
de sol. Engleis que est apele quaer denier. Del lung dei, XVI. 
sol. De lautre ki porte lanel, XVII. sol. Del petit dei, V. sol. 
Del ungle, sil le conped de la cham, V. sol. de souz Engleis. Al 
ungle del petit dei, IV. den. 



12. Cil ki antral femme purgist, si f<nfeit sun were vers sun 
aeinur. 



13. Autersi ki &as iugement fait, nert sa were, sil ne pot iurer 
anr seinz, que mieuz nel sout iugen 
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in tali casu, foris&ctuin est Vm. librarum, quarnm VII. regis 
erant, octava autem pro capita calumpniati dabitur. Quod si infra 
annum et diem poterit latronem repertum justicie offerre, redde- 
tur ei libra, quam pro capite calumpnians accepit, et de latrone 
jnsticia fiet. 

DE LATRONE CAPTO SINE UTHESIO. 

4. Si quia latronem sive furem, sine clamore et insecucione 
ejus cui dampnum fiictum est, ceperit, et captum ultra duxerit, 
dabit X. solid, de henwite, et ad primam divisam f&ciet de eo 
justiciam. Quod si eum ultra primam divisam sine justiciarii 
licencia duxerit, erit in forisfacto XL. sol. 

DE HOMICIDIIS. 

7. Si quis convictus vel confessus fnerit in jure, alium occi- 
disse, dat were suum, et insuper domino occisi, manbote, scUicet, 
I»o bomine libero X. sol., pro servo XX. solid. 

DE WERE DIVERSORUM. 

8. Est autem were tbeni in Mercbenalahe XX. libr. ; in West- 
saxenelahe, XXV. libr. : rustic! autem, C. solid, in Merchenelahe, 
et similiter in Westsaxenelabe. 

DE MEMBRORUM MUTILACIONE. 

11. Si quis alteri vel manum vel pedem abscidit, dimidium 
were illi reddat, juxta statum conditionis sue. Si pollicem, red- 
dat dimidium illius quod pro manu redderet. Si indicem, XV. 
sol. Anglicos (solidum Anglicum quatuor denarii constituunt.) 
Si medium, XVI. sol. Si annularem, XVII. sol. Si auiicula- 
rem, V. sol. Si unguem pollicis, vel ancus digiti majoris, V. sol. 
Si unguem auricularis, IV. den. 

SI VIOLAT QT7IS UXOREM FROXIMI. 

12. Si quis uxorem alterius legitimam violat, weram suam 
domino suo reddat. 

DE JUDICIO FALSO. 

13. Qui judicium fidsum fecerit, were suum domino solvat, nisi 
pidbare possit quod melius judicare nescivit. 
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14. Si hom apeled anter de Uunecm, et il aeit franchs horn, e 
pniBsed auer testimonie de lealted, se escundiFad par plein ser- 
mfint £ ki Uaame unt este, se escundinmt per sennent nume : 
eeo est a saner par XIV. hames leals par nam, sil les pot auer ; 
si sen escnndira sei dozime main. £ si il auer nes pot, si sen 
defende par iuise : e li apelur iurra sur loi par VII. humes numez, 
aei siste moin, que pur haur nel fait, ne pur anter chose, se pur 
son dreit nun purchacer. 



16. £ si ancnns est apeled de mustier fruissir, u de chambre, 
e il nait este en ariere blasme, sen escundisse par XIV. humes 
leals numez, sei dnzime main. £ sil ait anter fiede este blasme, 
•en escundisse a treis duble, ceo est a saueir par XUI. leals 
humes numez, sei trente siste main. £ sil auer nes pot, ant a la 
iuise a treis duble, si cum il deust a treis duble serment. £ sil ad 
lanecin ca en ariere amende, aut al ewe. 



24. De hume ki plaided en curt, en ki curt que ceo seit, fors 
la u le core le rei seit, e hom lui met sure kil ad dit chose kil ne 
noille conuistre ; sil pot derehdner par un entendable hume del 
plait, oant e ueant, quil nel auerad dit, recouread sa parole. 



29. C^l flui custiuent la terre ne deit lum trauailer se de lour 
drrate cense ; noun le leist a seignurage de partir les cultiuurs 
de lur terre, pur tant cum il pussent le dreit servise iaire. 



30. Les naifs ki departet de sa terre, ne dduent cortre faut 
naiuirie quere, que il ne facent lur dreit servise, que apend a lour 
terre. li naifs qui departet de sa terre dunt il est pez, e uent a 
autri terre, nuls nel retenget ne li ne se cfaatels, enz le fkcet uenir 
arere a fiure soun servise, tel cum a li apend. 
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D£ AFFELLATIS EX FUBTO. 

14. Si quia appellatur de furto, et sit liber homo, si bone fame 
hucusqne fuerit, et testimonium bonum habuerit, purgabit se per 
jonunentum snum. Quod si ante culpatus fnit, purgalnt se duo- 
decima manu, et eligentur XTV. legaies homines ex nomine, qui 
juramcntum hoc faciant. Quod si defecerit, et jurare cum eo 
noluerint, defendet se per judicium aque vel ignis : et appellator 
per Vn. legaies homines ex nomine jurabit, quod nee ex odio nee 
alia aHqua causa hoc ei imponit nisi tamen ut jus suum adi- 
piscatur. 

SI AFFELLATUR QUIS DE YIOLATIONE ECCLESIE VEL CAMERE. 

16. Si quis appellatur quod aut ecclesie immunitatem, aut 
alicujus cameram infregerit, si hactenus de tali crimine immunis 
fuerit et inculpabilis, purget se juramento, per XIV. legaies ho> 
mines nominates manu duodecima. Quod si alias culpatus fuerit, 
purget se juramento triplicate, id est per XL VIII. legaies homines 
noroinatos, manu XXXVI. Si eos habere non potest, eat ad 
judicium triplex, si juramentum debuit exhiberi triplex. Si furtum 
alii calumpniatus emendavit, eat ad judicium aque. 

SI QUIS NEGAT IN CURIA S£ DIXISSE QUOD EI IMFONITUR. 

24. In omni curia, praeterquam in presencia regis, si cui impo- 
nitur, quod in placito dixerit aliquid, quod ipse negat se dixisse ; 
nisi possit per duos intelligibiies homines de [visu et] auditu con- 
vincere, recuperabit ad loquelam suam. 

DE COLONIS TERRE. 

29. Coloni et terrarum exercitores non vexentur ultra debitum 
et statutum ; nee licet dominis removere colonos a terris, dum- 
modo debita servicia persolvant. 

DE NATIVIS. 

30. Nativi non recedant a terris suis, nee querant ingenium 
undo dominum suum debito servicio suo defraudent. Si autem 
aliquis discesserit, nullus eum receptet, vel cataUa sua, nee reti- 
neat, sed &ciat ad dominum proprium, cum omnibus suis, redire. 
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PART I. 



SECTION I. 

^ 1. " Se daeg^," the day. — *< Se" agreeing with " daeg/' according 
to Gram. § 425 ; and so throu^out the Part of Speech. 

§ 2. " Se Hsbialend," the Savior, or Healer. 

^ 4. « Se wig," the idoU 

§ 6. " Se6 faemne»" the virgin. 

§ 10. " Thaet wig," the battle, or contest, 

§ 13. " Thaes rinces," of the warrior. 

§ 15. " Thaere saelthe," of the happiness. 

1 20. " Thdm hlAfe," for the loaf or bread. 

§ 22. " Thim r^ce," with the smok^. 

i 23. " Thaere scfran," to the shire. 

§ 24. " Thaeie wdnde," by the wound. 

§ 25. " Thaere thearfe,*' from the necessity. 

§ 33. " Th4 sceawuuge," the spectacle. 

§ 36. ** Thaet spell," the history. 

I 38. " Thy earme," with the arm.—'* Thy," the Old Ablative, 
both masculine and neuter,' agreeing with the noun in the same case, 
and usually, if not always, governed by the t'rep. " mid," sometimes 
understood,' whence it is now styled the Ablative Instrumental. 

§ 39. ** Thaere b^ue," with the prayer.-^** Thaere," the Old Abl 
feminine. 

§ 50. " Th&m swurdum," with the swords. — In this instance, as 

1 Words and passages in Part I. will be found translated in every case in 
which there might be any doubt about their meaning, according to the con- 
nection from which they have been severally taken. 

It will also be borne in mind that all words in Part I. are given as they ap- 
pear written in the sources from which they have been drawn. 

s For the x>articular government of the Prepositions, see Gram. ^ 413, and 
for their peculiar nature. Section VIII., Notes, as well as in Glossary, nb 
tcfti w ym. 
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aiao in *< thim r^e,** 6 22, we have the Dative ived instrument' 
a/2y in the |riace of the Old Ablative, to which it pretty generally 
micceecled in the later stage of the language. — *' Swuidam," governed 
like " earme," by ** mid" not expressed in the text. 

§ 54. ** Se mona," the nuton : 

^ 55. <* Se6 suune," the eun. — It is the mythology of a people which 
person ifiee objects in nature, thus assigning them distinction of sex, or, 
in other words, gender. Hence the oj^Misite genders to the same 
thing among difbrent peoples. Perhaps the arbitrary distinction of the 
kind that we perceive in many languages, had its origin not so much 
in peculiarity or diversity of terminations, as in the system offetichism, 
which recognising the Deity in every thiug, even in the smallest blade 
of grass, seems to have prevailed in the earliest times over the whole 
earth. From fetichism there was an easy transition to polytheism, 
which made almost every natural object, as well as every mental fac- 
ulty and moral aiFectiou, a separate divinity of either the one or the 
other sex. 

Among many nations of the East the moon was anciently wor- 
shiped as a male deity, and the sun as a female one. The Hindoos 
still regard the former as such. The Caribs in the Western World 
actually looked upon it as a mi^n, which helps to favor our conjecture 
about the origin of the name in Saxou ; Glossary, sub voce. The 
peoples of Teutonic lineage at one time generally, made the moon 
masculine and the sun feminine, a distinction which would appear to 
have been more or less observed among the English as far down as 
the days of Shakspeare, as we find that great dramatist, the close ob- 
server of every thing national, alluding to the " blessed" luminary of 
the day as " a fair hot wench in flame-colored tafiata." — King Henry 
JV., Part /., Act I. Scene 2. 

§ 57. " Se<) aercebisQipp," the archbishop. — " Se6," for " se ;" but 
we are disposed to regard the use of the feminine for the masculine in 
every case as an error of transcription. 

6 58. " The man," the man.—" The," used for " se," if not the 

* • • • • 

more ancient form ; Gram. § 35, and Gloss, sub voc^ — " Man," more 
properly " mann," to distinguish it from " man," one, they ; Gram. 
§ 182. 

§ 59. " The leng," the longer. — All adverbs, especially when de- 
fined by " tlie," must be looked upon as actual nouns, construed in 
the accusative case according to Grammar, § 436. See further, 
Section VII. 

§ 60. " The lengten," in the spring. — *' Lengten," here governed 
in Uie Dat. by the Prep. ** in," not expressed in the text 
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i 65. ** Thaem gegyldan," to the companion* — " Thaam,*' a tbiw* 
tioii for " tMm." 
§ 67. "That is," the ««— "That," for "thaet" 
§ 68. " Se F6tra8" the Peter; i. e. the tcell'knotonf or the before' 
mentioned Peter ; or perhaps still better, that Peter, the article " so, 
se6, thaet," before a proper name having the force of the same defini- 
tive pronoun, as always in the earlier Saxon. So &, ti, to in Greek ; 
and the like usage also obtains in other langnages. The definite 
article as such, is probably unknown m the earlier stage of all Ian- 
gnages in which it is found. 

fj 70. « Thaene m^re," the mere^—** Thaene," for " thone." 
§ 71. " Si6 smeiung," the argument^" Si6," for " sed." 
I 72. " Thy wyrs," the worse.-^" Thy," said to be used both for 
•*the" and like **the" tefore adverbs, § 59, but see Sec. XI., § 33. 
6 73. " Thas W(6stenes," of the desert—" Thas," for " thaee." 
§ 74. " Thy cyning," the king.—" Thy," here the Nominative, but 
we think that " the" ought to be read in every instance of the kind. 

SECTION II. 

§ 1. " Thaes cyninges dael," the king's part, — " Cyninges," gov- 
erned by " dael," according to Gram. ^ 435. 

§ 2. " Wintres tid," the time of winter y literally, toin/er'« time. 

§ 3. " Recedes hledw," the shelter of the dwelling, lit the dwell" 
ing's shelter. 

§ 4. " Faetes botm," the bottom of the vat, or, the vafs bottom. 

§ 5. " Se6 iufu liges and ledsuuge," the love of a lie and of false- 
hood, 

§ 6. " Sw^tnes blostraa," the fragrance of flowers. — It will be ob- 
served, that when the governing noun has the article either expressed 
or understood, the oue in the Genitive almost invariably follows, whilo 
m other cases, it usually goes before. 

§ 7. " Td gebeorge," for a defense. 

§ 9. " Meolece and hunie," with milk and honey* — These Datives 
are either governed by the Prep. " mid," understood, or they stand in 
construction according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 10. " On rynum," in chariots. 

§ 11. " T6 w^ga gelaetum," untoihe meetings of the ways, — Ob- 
serve the idiomatic use of the plural " gelsuetum," comparing it with 
the more definite expression in Sec. V., ^ 1. 

§ 12. " F6t with (61," foot for foot. 

4 17. " Futifares dbhtor thaes sacerdes of thaere byrig," the daugh- 
ter of Potiphar the high-priest of the city. — " Sacerdes," the Gen., in 
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appootkni with *' Pntffares," aooordingr to Gram. § 433, and separated 
fiom it by the goyerning noun, a construction which, common in An- 
glo-Saxon, is not admiosible in English, owing to the loss of termina- 
tions as distinctive marks of cases^ — Observe, also, the use of the 
Pk«p. " of.*' Another Gtenittve dependent on ** sacerdes" would not 
have been allowable, nor would it have expressed the same idea. So 
in ^ 39, ** Papa of R6me," Pope of Rome. 

6 18. "Ofer thi human C^dion," over the brook Kedron.^^* 06' 
dron," in apposition with " human," according to Gram. ^ 433. 

§ Hh *' Thaera naegla faestnunge," the fattening of the node, — 
" Faestnunge,'* here the Accusative. 

§ 32. " Aet Pedridan muthan," at the mouth of the ParreL 

§ 24. "Of Her6des anwealde," of HerotPs juriodiction* 

§ 25. ** Dtina swioran," tope of hiUe. 

^ 26. " Oth Donua thd ei." unto the river Danuhe, or Donau, 

§ 28. " B6 sUthan Temese," on the eouth of the Thamee.-^*^ Thaere 
ei," property undentood after " Temese." Compare § 26. 

§ 29. " On gesamnuugum," in the synagogues. 

§ 30. " Myrcna cyning," king of the Mercians. 

§ 33. " Of Soddm-wara win-earde," of the vineyard of the inhabit- 
ants of Sodom. — It will be observed that it is only the latter, or the 
last member of a compound noun which is usually declined. In such 
oases, too, the undeclined member, or members, are commonly found 
in their simple or radical form, as will fully appear in the sequel. See> 
also, $74. 

§ 36. " Fram Drihtnes menniscnysse," from the incarnation of the 
Lord. 

§ 38. " R<imana rfce,'* the empire of the Romans. — " Rdmana," 
the Gren. plural employed idiomatically in the place of a corresponding 
adjective, and so in most cases to express the names of capital cities, 
countries, kingdoms, and the like. Thus, also, " R6maua-burh,*' the 
city of the Romans, or of Rome ; " Egypta-land,*' the land of the 
Egyptians, or of Egypt, etc. 

§ 40. <* Bisceop SAth-Seaxna maegthe," bishop of the province of 
the South Saxons. — ^The S^th'Seaxna maegth indnded Sussex and 
a part of Surrey. 
^ § 42. " On swegle," in the sky. 

\ 43. « Of thabro dura," out of the door. 

§ 44. " Be thaere giftan maegthe," according to the dowry of i| 
maiden. 

§ 46. " Feores frdfer," lifers comfort. 

§ 48. «* Of synnum," from sins. 
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§ 50l ** Ou ftafbrn," tn written characters, 

I 51. " Tharh sayiro «p6d," by dint of »ifciZ/.—- «Sp^," for'^ap^e," 

§ 52. *' Of Games cneorisse," of Cham's lineage. 

§ 53. " Of muth« ledna," out of a lion*s mouth, 

§ 54k <* Oil gtrengo theddscipes," in strength of discipline, 

I 55. " Yldo beam," the child of old-age,^'' Yldo," for «* ylde " 

§ 56. ** Mid m^ca ecgum," with the edges of the swords. — " Rngnm/* 
another instance of the idiomatic use of the plural. 

§ 57. <* Witena Gemdt," the Assembly of the Wise, the Saxon Par- 
liament of Britain. Properly written as one word, but with the two 
memben dependent upon each otbM', as always in such cases. 

6 58. ** Iat<^ thaes Faris^us hiise," tn^o the Pharisee's house, 

4 59. " Geswustrena bearn,'* children of sisters, 

4 61. " On thim w^stene Jud^ae," in the wilderness of Judea- 

\ 62. " The6da riht/' the law of nations. 

4 63. " Waetera saes," waters of a sea, 

§ 64. " Btktan fisceran, and fugeleran, and huntan," except fishers^ 
and fowlers^ and hunters. 

6 65. " Thaere modor cild," the mother's child, 

4 66. " Raeswan h^ges," leaders of a host, 

4 70. " Hddes man," a man of condition. — ** Man" for ** mann»" 
as before. 

4 74^ <* With thim Crist^nan-d6me," agmnst Christianity. — It is 
■ot usual for an adjective, in forming a compound with a noun, to be 
declined, but the former member of " Cristenan-d6me" is evidently the 
definite state of " Cristen," Christian, whence one reason for the use 
of the article *' tMm ;" Gram. § 79. We, however, commonly find 
'* se Cristenddm," Gen. thaes Cri^end^mes, etc. 

W« will here take occasion to observe, that an adjective may unite 
even with two nouns in forming a compound, the last member alone 
being declined, and that in many copies of Anglo-Saxon works, the 
diffisrent c<mstitaents are found separate from each other, transcribers, 
and perhaps writers themselves, having exercised ample discretion in 
that respect Thus, for instance, the three members of " eald-hldfwd- 
cynnee," of the race of their ancient lords, may sometimes appear 
onconneeted by the hyphen, and again either in the form " ealdhliford 
cynnes," or m that of " ealdhldfordcynnes." Inattention to the nature 
of snch compounds has led many to suj^Mise grammatical errors where 
none exist. 

In such compounds as " eald-hlAford-cyunes," the Adj. " eald" de- 
scribes the noon " hiiford" which follows it, while " hl4ford" itself, the 
Sing., is rendered as the plural. Sometimes, when the compound 
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eonswts only of two noaiw, the former may be tnmrittted by tbo oof- 
lesponding adjective iu English, if not made dependent apon the latter 
by means of the Prep. **' of/' with the employment of the definite arti- 
cle, when necessary : as, " woruid-sorga," worldly cares, or, the cca-et 
of the world. Perhaps no language ever possessed ampler or more 
varied powers of composition than the Anglo-Saxon. In the poetry of 
the tongue especially, they are displayed to their fallest extent 

^ 78. " Aet him," at home* — ^* Hdro," when denoting home^ m 
ivaally undeclined. 

SECTION III. 

} 1. ** Gelfc th&m mangere," like unto the tradesman. — ** Maugere,** 
the Dat. governed by " gelfc,** according to Gram. ^ 444. 

§ 2. " Of folcum th&m strangestan," of peoples the most powerful. 
— ** Strangestan," agreeing with " folcum," according to Gram. § 427. 

^ 4. " Dysgum monnum," by ignorant men. — ** Monnum," the Dat 
according to Gram. ^441. 

§ 5. " Snelira werod," a host of alert men. The expression a poet- 
ical one. — " Snelira,'* properly " sneira f* Gram. § 84- 

^ 6. ** Mycelnes heofonlices weredes," a multitude of the heavenly 
host. But better, according to the construction, the vast array, or 
perhaps, the magnificence of a heavenly host. 

§ 8. " On sm^hne feld and rtmne,^ into a smooth field and spa- 
cious. — This construction is one of peculiar beauty, aud has been oc- 
casionally adopted by some of the best writers in the modern tongue. 
— " On," followed by the Ace. " into" aud the like, as " in" in Latin. 

§ 10. " With thim ag^aecan,** among the tricked. — " Agiaecan," 
an instance of the adjective in the definite state standing for a nouu. 
As such, it may be accompanied either with the article or with a pro- 
noun, and be employed as well in the singular as in the jAunl num- 
ber.* 

§ 12. « M islfces ble^e," of a different color.^*^ Bleds," the Gen. 
construed with " misKces" in the complete sentence, acccM-ding to 
Gram. § 436. So also in ^ 35, '^ Rothes mddes monn," a man of au 
austere mind. 



> Formations of the kind in English can be used with proprKlj only in the 
plural ; as, "the dead," "the living," i. e. dead mwi, lining men, though we 
sometimes find them in the singular when made with perfect x>articiple8, 
especially in the titles of books and of subjects ; as, " the Betrothed," " the 
Forsaken." It would be more in accordance with the genius of the language, 
however, to add the word *' one" in all such cases ; as, '* the Betrothed One," 
** the Forsaken One." Confusion, also, would be thus avoided. 
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§ 13. " Tbji maeetan U<idgyta9," the greatsBt hlood-theddingt,^ 
" Th4 maestau,'* the greatest, not the most, which would require to 
be followed by the Genitive plural. 

§ 14 " Yldest burh'Wara/' eldest of the citizens* — " Burfa-wara," 
the Gonitive plural governed by " yidest," according to Gram. § 445. 

§ 16. " Haelethas heardm6de/' heroes firm. 

$ 19. " Stow waeteres waadla," a place destitute of water* — 
** Waeteres," the Gen. governed by ** waedla," according to Gram. 
H44. 

$ 24 " Wraeccan Idste," %oith exiled footstep.^'* Liste/' the Dat 
in construction according to Gram. § 441. 

^ 25. " For w^dendre heortan thaes cyninges/' on account of the 
raging heart of the king, — An instance of the Grenitive with the arti- 
cle following the governing noun, thus making the sentence more 
emphatic. 

k 28. " Thi gistlican thearfan,'' the spiritually poor.--*' Th&" an- 
swering for both « gdstlican," and << thearfan," as the definite state. 
It will be observed that the use of " g^Iican," the adjective* is idio- 
matic, and is required by " thearfan'' as a noun, § 10. The English 
m such cases emfdoys the corresponding adverb, as in the translation 
of the example, or an equivalent. Our version of the passage from 
which the example has been drawn, reads, " the poor in spirit" 

§ 29. " On gedefre yldo," in a proper age. — " Yldo," as before, for 
« ylde." 

§ 31. "Of Laedene 16 Eugliscum," from Latin into English. — 
" Engliscum" agreeing with **gereorde" understood, the Dative singular 
of '< gereord," language, speech, (Gloss, sub voc), and not English, as 
the word is commonly rendered, but Anglo-Saxon, or perhaps as well, 
Anglican. Indeed, the difierence between the ancient and modem 
terminations ** -isc" and " -ish" well distinguishes the lanijaage in its 
two great epochs. Compare also "Natale Sancti Gregorii Papae," 
p. 22, with p. 24 

4 32. " Mid lufweudum m6des willan," with a benevolent disposition 
of the mind. — An unusual construction of the Genitive, and hardly 
admissible unless we take " mddes willan" as a compound word, such 
compounds being not unfrequent. 

4 33. " Sed hdlige meowle." the holy maid. 

4 34. " On nearore life," in a narrower life. 

4 36. " Curmelle se6 laesse," the lesser centaury. 

§ 37. ** Dngetha gen()hra," of abundant blessings. 

4 38. " Thii g6da theow and getrywa," thou good servant and 
faithful .'— " Theow," in apposition with " thti," according to Gram. 
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§ 433, and the latter word requiring the adjectives to be in the defmito 
■tate, upon the principle contained in Id. § 79. 

4 42. " Wffa wHtegoet," most beauteous of women.—" Wffa," the 
Gen. plural, governed by *' wlftegost," according to Gram. § 445. 

§ 45. " Wlftegum waedam,*' with beauteous garments. — ** Wae- 
dum," the Dat according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 46. " Tunnan fulle blutree iloth,'* tuns full of pure ale.—** Aloth," 
the Gen. governed by " fulle," according to Gram. ^ 444. 

SECTION IV. 

§ 2. ** ThiMa yfela author," either of these evils.—" Yfela," gov- 
erned by ** author," according to Gram. § 435, and defined by ** thina," 
Id. § 427. 

§ 3. " 8e be tMm," he concerning whom. 

§ 4. " Sum wif seO," a certain woman who. It will be observed, 
that although " w(f" is of the neuter gender, it not unfrequently re- 
quires the relative to be feminine, and the same with regard to the 
penonal pronoun when it supplies its place. 

§ 5. " Eal that r(ce," all that region. The original force of the 
article ; Sec. I., § 68. 

§ 6. " Aefter thaere ylcan w(san," after the, or that same manner. 

§ 7. *' Manegum swylcum blgspellum," with many such parables. 
— " Bfgspellnm," the Dat. according to Gram. § 441. 

^ 9. " On hwyicum auwealde," by what authority ? 

§ 10. ** Be hyra synne," touching their sin. — " Hyra," the Gren. 
governed by " synne," according to Gram. § 435. 

6 11. " Eall that he<5," all that she . . . 

§ 15. '* Eallum th&m-the," for all those who . . . 

§ 17. ** Hiiht me wana," nothing is wanting unto me. — " Me," the 
Dat governed by "ys" understood, according to Gram. § 450. 

§ 18. " Raest eallra lirra geswinca," rest from all our toUs^ — *<Ge* 
swinca," of toils, the Gen. used idiomatically, as depending upon the 
preceding noun. — " Eallra," more properly " ealra ;" Gram. § 84. 

§ 19. " On thone ^can eard ussa saula," into the eternal country 
of our souls. — ** On," as in Sec. III., § 8. 

^ 20. " Mid usic," with us. — " Usic," am older form of the Dat. 
than " us," whence chiefly poetic. 

^21. "Be thinum dgenum wille,*' according to thy own will, 

§ 22. " Mid his-sylfes miht," with his own might. — " His-sylfes," lit. 
hiS'Self*s, the two members of the compound being properly in appo- 
sition with each other, according to Gram. ^ 433. 
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$ 24. ** Ofer eow-sylfe," upon your»elve», — '* Eow-sylfe," lit you- 
•eZve*. 

§ 26. ** B^ aenUpngam mannum " one man after another ; lit by 
oueeeaoive men. 

4 28. " For his igenre gecynde/' by reason of its own nature, 

§ 29. ** Ifig the on stine," ivy which on stone. 

§ 30. " With thone waeatm," near that fruit. 

§ 32. '* With min," against me. 

^ 33. " Aegfawaetheres hddes," of either sex.—" Hides," the Gen., 
oomtraed with " aeghwaetheres" in the complete Bentence according 
to Gram. § 436. 

^ 34. "Thy daege," on that day.—" Daege," the Old Abl, as it is 
preceded by " thy,^' and belonging to Gram. ^ 438, in the place of 
the later Dative of the Rule. 

§ 35. " Fram ende oth otherne," /rom the one end unto the other. 

^36. " Hwaet rttmedlices oththe micellices?" What of spacious 
or of great ?— " Hwaet," governing " rtimedlices" and " micellices" 
in the Grenitive singular according to Gram. § 443. 

§ 37. " Hiora ryne," their course. 

i 38. ** Unc and uucrum beamum," unto us two and unto the chil- 
dren of us two. — " Uncrum," strictly our'two, but our langaage is 
not susceptible of any pronominal form which can properly correspond 
to this Saxon dual. 

§ 39. " Uncer aehta," the possessions of us two. — " Uncer," the 
Gen. governed by ** aehta," according to Gram. § 435. 

§ 41. ** B^ hidfe &num," by bread alone. 

§ 42. " An man," a certain man. 

^ 43. " Anra gehwilc for his igenam gilt," every one for his own 
erime."^" Anra gehwilc," lit each of certain ones. — " Anra," gov- 
erned by " gehwilc ;" Gram. ^ 445. 

6 46. " Be-aefian thaere maeiiio," behind that crowd. 

• • • • 

§ 47. " Heora b^gra eigan," the eyes of both of them. — " Heora 
b^gia," lit of them both, ** b^gra" being in apposition with " heora," 
aec<»ding to Gram. ^ 433. 

4 48. " TO him eallon," unto all of them.—" Him eallon," lit them 
all, as in ^ 47. 

§ 50. " Aer thii th^-self," ere thou thyself— With " me-self, 
" ih^-self," etc., we have corresponding forms in French, "moi-m6me,' 
" toi-mdme," etc., which idioms no doubt proceeded from a Frankic 
mflnence. Bat in the case of" th^-self" and the like, would it not 
be better to regard the " self" as belonging to the foregoing Nomina* 
tivd, and elegantly separated from it by the somewhat pleonastic, but 

29* 
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moro emphatic me of ** Ok6** as the CNd AU., by thecf accordiii|r to 
Gram. ^ 441 7 

$ 52. " Hw4 thegna," wkiek one of the attendants f i. e. upon hie 
miniatry, referring to Jeaoe Christ's disciples. — " Thegna," the Gen. 
plural, governed hy " hwA ;" Gram. ^ 445. 

^ 55. " Some thaisge," soms of thooe, — ** Sume thaege/' lit tome 
tko$e, as in $ 47, and $ 48, and in Sec. VI., § 33, which see. 

§ 56. " On th^ gnomnnga,** into these lamentations, 

§ 57. '* Td his hdse and 16 ihfnum,'' to his house and to thine^ — 
** Tliinnm," agreeing with *' htuieT* understood.* 

> We will here take occanon to observe that English grammar requires 
another denomination of pronouns. As we haye Possessive A<j|jective Pro- 
nouns, so we ought also to have Possessive Substantive Pronouns, the latter 
consisting of stiiie, tAtne, and yoi(r#,Aw, kera^ its, ourt^ yourty tkeirst in the Norn, 
and Obj. cases only, and combining in themselves the idea previously con- 
veyed by the noun. Thus a great difficulty is removed in parsing such sen- 
tences as the following : " This hat is wnne ;** " Give me my whip . John took 
yo«rff;*'as in the first, ^^mine** is a Possessive Substantive Pronoun in the 
Norn, case after ** is," and in the second, ** yours," the same in the Obj. case 
governed by '*took." So likevirise when these pronouns depend upon a pre- 
position : as, '* That picture was one of otir» ;*' ** That horse is equal in speed 
to fwrs ;** in which examples ** ours*' and ** yours" are Objectives with the 
usual government in their connection. That such forms are not Personal 
Pronouns in the Possessive case is very clear, since they cannot be placed 
before nouns and be governed by them, nor can they be placed before nouns 
to agree with them as Possessive Adjective Pronouns. *' Mine" and " thine" 
euphonicaliy employed in the older English before nouns beginning with a 
vowel, for ** my" and ** thy," must be excepted from the latter remark. 

The true possessives of the Personal Pronouns in English are, my. tAy, and 
your, his, her, its, aWf yoiir, tkeir^ which may also with propriety be treated as 
Adjective Pronouns of a Possessive character, whence the name. 

The construction in Anglo-Saxon which led us to make the foregoing 
observations, was evidently the origin of what in English we have denomi- 
nated Possearive StUtatantive Pronouns. It will be found to be a common one 
in the language. 

It may not be amiss to state also in this connection, that it was the frequent 
use of *• tha," " thara," and " tham," for " hi," " hira," and " him," in the period 
after the Norman conquest, which, in the formation of the present English, led 
to the adoption of fA«y, thetfy and them, modifications of the former, instead of 
corresponding ones from the latter. This usage would seem to have origi- 
nated among the lower orders of the mixed population of the country, in 
their species of K$tgua franca^ to avoid the ambiguity arising from forms which 
belonged to both numbers, *' hira," in sound at least, differing but little from 
** hire," the Gen. singular of *' heo ;" and thus it is probable that the Posses- 
sive or Genitive *' tl«," i. e. " hits," existed in the language long before we 
find it i4>pearing in any English book. In the early literature of every peo- 
ple it is seldom that wo meet ^irith the speech of any other than the hlglMi 
Mders of society. Compare Introduction, 4 81—^ 6S. 
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4 58. *< His m^j^as," relations of kis.—" His,** of his; ao the Pos. 
M8Bive of the Personal Ph)nouiis in Anglo-Saxon must sometimes be 
rendered into Engiuah. 

SECTION V. 

§ 1. " Tw6gra w6ga gelaetu," the meetings of two ways. — " Tw€- 
gra" agreeing with " w^ga," according to Gram. § 437. 

§ 2. ** An of thim," one of those, 

§ 4. " Thred and thritig gedra," three and thirty years, — " GeAra," 
the Gen. plural governed by " thred" and " thritig," according to 
Gram. ^ 445. 

§ 7. ^ Six hund thtksenda," six hundred thousand, — ^* Six/' agree- 
ing with " hund/' according to Gram. ^ 427, and ** thtbsenda," goy> 
erued by the latter ;' Id. ^ 445. 

^ 8. " On thone syxteothan Sunnan-daeg," for the sixteenth Sun- 
day. — Part of a Rubric. 

§ 10. " An thara twelfa," one of the twehe. — " Twelfa," governed 
by " dn," according to Gram. ^ 445. 

4 11. *' Mid tw^lm hundred," with two hundred. — ** Hundred," the 
Dative plural undeclined. 

§ 15. ** Scipa isk hund and eahtatig," of ships one hundred and 
eighty. — " Scipa," the Genitive plural governed by ** hund and eahta- 
tig ;" Gram. § 445. 

§ 17. " Thj twentigthan daege and tlij fe6rthau Septembris," on 
the twentieth day and on the fourth of Septemhert i- e. on the twenty- 
fourth day of September. — " Daege," the Old Abl., according to 
Gram. § 438. — " Septembris," a Latin Genitive. 

§ 18. " Other liealf-hund biscopa," one hundred and fifty bishops, 
— " Other healf-huud," equivalent to the second hundred^ deducting 
a half hundred^ the expression evidently beiug elliptical. So, also^ 
** ii^tayMe healf-hund," two hundred find fifty , \. e. tJie third hundred, 
deducting a half hundred; " fe6rthe healf," three and a half, i. e. 
a fourth unit, deducting a half unit, etc. 

^ 19. " Hund-seofoutig sithon," seventy times. — " Sithon," an Old 
Dat or Abl. form, according to Gram. § 438. 

^ Unless the Numeral be recognised in English as a distinct part of speech, 
according to the definition of its nature that we have given, Gram. ^ 120, the 
terms hundred, thousand, million, many, fevt, etc., when preceded by the Indefi- 
nite Article must be regarded as Nouns, while those which accomp«my them, 
and with which they are usually made to agree, are, in either case indeed, 
invariably dependent upon the Prep. *' o/'* understood : as, •' a hundred men,** 
** a great many women," L e. " a hundred of men," " a great many of women." 
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6 22. ** T6 tMm otbrum," to the second. 

§ 25. '* Huud-seofoutigrni sum*'' some, or about seventy. — It h un- 
certain whether " sum*' should be regarded in such eases as this, as a 
noun, or as an indefinite pronoun, or indefinite numeral. Perhapa 
government requires that it should be cMisidered as the last. 

§ 26. " ThOseDd-m&lum," in a thousand parts.—" Thtisend," un- 
declined, and c<wanpottnded with " m41um" as one word, and in con- 
struction according to Gram. ^ 441. 

§ 27. " Nd othre sithe/' now the second time. — ** Sithe," here the 
Old Abl. according to Gram. § 438, but really in apposition with '* nti."' 

§ 28. ** Surae ten gedr on th&m gewinne,*' some ten fears in the 
war. — In such cases as this, " ten" must either be regarded as in ap- 
position with " sume," as in Sec. IV., § 55, denoting indefinitely some 
of ten, or be explained by ellipsis, as, " sume ten," some, I may say, 
ten. — " Ge4r," here the Ace. according to Gram. § 438. 

§ 32. " Th&m gingum thrym," to the three youths. — For this con- 
struction, compare " thd eorlas thry," the three earls ; " tM byssaa 
i^taft* the three lads ; but all poetic. 

& 33. " Hwilc thAra tlire6ra," which of those three ?— « Thredra,'* 
governed by " hwilc,** according to Gram. § 445.* ^ 

SECTION VI. 

^ 1. " Him fyligdon mycel menigu," a great multitude followed 
him. — " Him," the Dat. goyemed by "fyligdon," according to, Gram. 
^ 449. — *^ Fyligdon,*' a verb in the plural, having " menigu," a noun 
of multitude in the singular, as its subject ; Id. § 421. 

§ 2. " Thii gemyndest thd word," thou rememberest the words. — 
*' Word," the Ace. governed by " gemyndest ;" Gram. § 447. 

§ 3. " Bbdiath godspoll calre sceafte," preach the gospel unto 
every creature. — " Gddspell" and " sceafte," the Ace and the Dat. 
governed by " b6diatii ;" Gram. § 454. 

§ 5. " Gilpes tliU girnest," glory dost thou yearn after. — *« Gifpee,'* 
the Gen. governed by " gfrnest ;" Gram. ^ 448. 

^ 7. " Hyt ndht ne fremode,*' it profited nothing at alL—" Niht," 



1 For the earlier construction of the Adverb in the sentence, from its pecu- 
liar nature, see Sec. YII., with Sec XI., passim. 

> The propriety of generally introducing the Numeral into English gram- 
mar, as a distinct Part of Speech, is manifest, and perhaps it would be as well 
to class with Numbers many words usually explained under the head of Pro- 
nouns, and even under that of Adjectives, dividing the whole into Definite and 
Indefinite. But When words partaJce of the nature of different parts of speecb» 
it is difficult to define them. 
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the Ace. as explained in Sec. XI., § 98 ; and for the employment of the 
two negatives in expressing the negative more forcibly, see Gram. § 46& 

^ 8. " Ic hiue bletsige and ge-eicnige," I will bless and increase 
him. — It is the connection which must determine whether the Indefi- 
nite Tense in Saxon is to be translated by the Present, or by the Fa- 
tore in English. 

$ 9. " Reif td werigenne," garments to wear. — " Werigenne," the 
Gehind governed by the Prep. ** i6" according to Gram. § 461. 

§ 10. *' Heora ae t<) behealdanue," their laws to observe^ — ** Ae," 
the Ace. governed by " behealdanne ;" Gram. § 462.' 



I The recognition of the Gerund in English grammar, existing as it really 
does, is indispensably necessary for the harmonious resolution of sentences. 
It differs, as will be perceived, both from the Participle, and from the Parti- 
cipial Noun. The Participial Noun is only governed, or stands as the 
subject to the verb, and is required to be invariably preceded either by the 
definite article, or by the possessive case, which helps to constitute it, and to 
be followed by a preposition with some word depending upon it ; the Participle 
agrees and governs, while the Gerund both governs either as a verb or as a 
noun, and is governed, unless it be the nominative to the verb in the sentence. 
The following examples will illustrate the distinction which we would insist 
upon: 

" By the governing of men he became despotic.^' 

" The governing of men is sweet." 

" Trajan's governing ofthemieas mildness itself.*' 

** Governing men with mild sway, he rose to popularity.'* 

" By governing men his talents were fully developed." 

** Governing men was his greatest delight." 

" Her governing displayed strength of character." 

Hence we would suggest the following Rules for the Gerund : 

1.-— G^eninds, like Participles, have the same government as the verbs to 
which they belong. 

2.— -The Genmd is either governed, or governs like the Noun, and like the 
Noun may stand as the subject to the verb in the sentence. 

In the formation of Participial Nouns, the omission either of the definite 
article or possessive case, or of the preposition, cannot be justified ; nor can 
the Objective follow the Gerund when governing a noun or pronoun in the 
Possessive. Thus we cannot say, •' The ruining him," or '• ruining of him," as 
in the first instance, " raining" having become a noun by taking ** the" before 
it, renders itself incapable of governing '< him" the Objective ; and in the 
second, the same word is no longer a parUdpUf since it cannot agree with any 
thing, nor a gerund^ since the Gerund is never followed by the Prep. " of 
with a dependent word, nor a noun, because it lacks what is essential to con- 
stitute the Participle a noun, either the definite article or the possessive case : 
nor can we say, " By John's holding him," since ** holding" being the word 
upon which the Possessive "John's" depends, cannot also govern the Obj. 
'* him." In such cases it is usually said that the Possessive is governed by 
the portion of the sentence which immediately succeeds it ; but no idea is 
more erroneous, as all the words in a sentence are mutually dependent. 
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§ 13. "Gif' ihil heora nntiedwa oiiacniiige,'' t/ 1 Aou avoid ihehr 
deeeitt, 

^ 13. " He me sealde t6 reeddanne/* he gave me to read. — ^"Me," tho 
Dat with the Ac& not ezpreved, governed by " aealde ;" Gram. § 454^ 

§ 14. " Ic azige me raedes,*' I ask eouneelfor myeelf, — ** Me/' the 
Dat, with the Gen. " raedes,*' governed by ** axige ;" Gram. ^ 453. 

§ 15. " Riet Be st6l nyther," the throne tumbles doton. 

§ 16. " Gif aSsnig man ceipode," if any man ehould fnirehaee. — 
" Ce^Mde" with " gpf," the Subjunctive mood, which in meet cases is 
determined by the conjuncti<Mi» and sometimes even by an adverb. 

§ 18. " H^rigath hilgum stefnum,'* praiae with holy voices. — 
" Stefnnm,*' the Dat. in construction according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 19. ^* Faeste gefeged," ^rmZy^*ome<{. 

§ 20. " Thd adredon big, and wundredon, and betweox heom cwfie- 
don," then feared they, and wondered, and said among themselves. 

§ 23. *< Smeddon hii big hine forspyldon/* devised how they might 
destroy him. — " Forspyldon," the Subjonctive determined by the Adv. 
•« htL.» 

^ S3. " Andswarast thil swi th&m bisceope/' answerest thou thus 
the high'priest ? — " Bisceope," (he Dat governed by " andswarust ;" 
Gram. ^ 449. 

§ 24. '* Hwaet ys thaet gyt me s6hton," what is it for that ye two 
have sought me ? — What has been already said in relation to the In- 
definite in Saxon, applies equally to the Perf., in rendering it by tho 
Imperf. or the Perf., and even by the Plaperf. or the Second FuL 
in English, all of which tenses it appears to embrace. 

^ 26. " Wlfte thti scryddeet," with beauty hast thou clothed-^ 
'* Wlfte,'' the Dat or Abl. in construction according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 27. " S6thee ne wanda," truth do thou disregard not. — " SOth- 
es," the Gren. governed by " wanda ;" Gram. ^ 448. 

§ 29. " Hi wunedon oth tliysne daeg," they would have continued 
until this day. — " Wunedon," the Subjunctive, with the Conj. in a 
preceding member of the sentence. 

^ 30. '* Gif hw& wundrie hd hit gewurthan mihte," if any one won* 



There are principles in grammatical construction, principles interwoven with 
the genius of every language, which custom itself cannot violate with impu 
nity for any length of time. 

We will here take occasion to observe that the Gerund cannot be regarded 
simply as a noun, since the noun cannot govern out of the genitive case. See 
further. Gram. ^ 138, note 3. 

1 For the earlier relation which the conjunction bore in the sentence, 
Sec. IX., pasHm. 
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ier how it eould be done. — " Mihte/' wm abUj could, — ** Giewiuttiaii/' 
the Inf. governed by " mihte ;" Gram. ^ 459. 

§ 32. *' Gif thd th&m frumgaran bryde wymest/' if thou unto the 
patriareh refuse his wife. — " Frumgarau," the Dat, with " bryde," 
the Ace, governed by " wyruest ;" Gram. § 454. 

^ 33. " Same hig twe6nedou/' tome of them doubted, — *^ Sums 
hfg," lit some they. Compare Sec. IV., § 55. 

§ 34. " Se godcunda anweald hi to-stencte," the divine power die^ 
persed them, 

6 36. '* Htim^ta cann thes stafas," how knoweth this one letters ? 

^ 37. " Ic be6 mid byre," / will be with her. 

§ 3d. " Wolde cyning wall onsteallan fserne," would the king erect 
an iron wall ? — " Onsteallan," governed by " wolde," according to 
Gram. § 459. — " Iserne," the adjective, elegantly and emphatically 
separated from the noun by the verb. 

^ 40. " Th^ bringath cyningas lac," unto thee shall kings bring 
offerings. 

^ 41. " Nys hdlum laeces ndn thearf," unto a hale, or well man 
there is no need of physician, — " H&lum," the Dat singular, and gov- 
erned by *^ nys" according to Gram. § 450. 

^ 42. " Ge habbath us ged6n 14the Pharioue," ye have made us 
hateful unto Pharaoh. — " Habban," in such cases as this an 
auxiliary, but according to an old construction in the language, we 
would here have " ged6ne" in the place of " ged6n," as in Gram. 
§428. 

6 43. " That blth alles leas," that will be void of all—'' Alles," the 
Gen. governed by " leds," according to Gram. § 444. 

§ 44. " Ne ledh thii long," lie not thou any longer. 

\ 45. " B^c on t6 leomianne," books to learn in, — " On," governing 
'* the," which, understood. 

§ 46. " He wyle on gehilgodum legere licgan," he desires to lie in 
a consecrated cemetery. 

§ 47. " Hit licode Herdde," it pleased Herod.—*' Her6de," the 
Dat governed by " licode," according to Gram. § 449. 

$ 49. " Alyfe me t6 farenne," permit me to go.—" Me," the Dat 
governed by " alyfe," according to Gram. § 449. — " Farenne," properly 
" faranne." 

^ 50. " He waes byrnende leoht-faet and lyhtende," he was a burn- 
ing light and shining,—" Leoht-faet," the Nom. after " waes," ac- 
cording to Gram. § 423. 

^ 51. " Ne miht thti mo fylian," thou art not able to follow mc.— 
" Me," the Dat governed by " fylian ;" Gram. $ 449. 
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^ 5:2. ** Man m^t medemian be mihtum,*' one ougMt to moderaie 
according to his ability* — " Mihtom/' the plural, powers. 

^ 53. " He nolde meldian oa his geferan," he was unwilling to in- 
form againtt hie companion*, 

§ 55. " Ealle we mdton sweltao/' all of u» must die, — " Ealle 
we," lit all we, or we all, by iuveiaon into English. Compare the 
corresponding expressions in Sec. IV., § 47, $ 48, and $ 55, and above, 

^ 57. " Se monath is nemned on Leden Dbcembris," that month 
M called in Latin, Decbmbris. — " On Leden," lit into Latin, idio- 
matically for " on Ledene,'* or from the fact that there is a qtuui mo- 
tion implied in the idea of translation from one language into another. 
Compare Sec. III., § 6. — " Decembris," the Nom. properly governed 
by the Perf. Part. " nemned" in relation with the verb " is ;" Gram. 
4 463, or pertiaps io construction, according to Id. § 433. 

§ 58. " Th&t ic se6 te6num geom," that I he anxious for mis- 
chief. — ** &e6," perhaps, am, for we must sometimes render the Saxon 
Subjunctive by the English Indicative. — ** Te6num," the plural, and 
as the Dat governed by ** geoni," according to Gram. ^ 444. 

§ 59. '< He g^t that bldd," he shed that blood. 

^61. " We sceolon be6n gethafan," we ought to be conseniers. — 
•' Bedn," governed by " sceolon ;" Gram. § 459, and " gethafan," the 
same case as " we," upon the principle implied in Id. § 423. 

§ 65. *' H^r bith e^ gemeted gagates ; se stdn bith btaec gym," 
here is also found the agate ; that stone is a pale gem. — " Gemeted," 
agreeing with " gagates," according to Gram. § 437. 

§ 67. " He waes th4non agin," he was gone thence. — ^** Agin," 
agreeing with " he," according to Gram. $ 427. 

^ 70. *< Thi wearth ic agaelwed," then was I astonished. 

^ 71. " Igland the man li nemnath," an island which they call li. 
— ** li," the Nom., with " the" the Ace, governed by " nemnath ;" 
Gram. § 457. 

§ 73. ** Is td irianno," is to be honored. 

§ 74. " Thaet wif that thtk me forgeife t6 geferan," the woman 
that thou gavest to me for a companion. — ^** Thaet," the Rel., here 
agreeing with "wif" in gender. See again Sec. FV., § 4.— « Td," 
for, the Prep., in all such cases may be rendered by the Conj. as. 

§ 76. " Berende ripan heora," bearing their reaps. — " Ripan," the 
Aoc. governed by " berende ;" Gram. § 462, and the latter agreeing 
with ** hi," they, not expressed, according to Id. § 427. 

§ 79. " He eow axath hwaet ge ddn cannon," he asketh you what 
ye know how io do. — " Eow," one Ace. with the other contained in 
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" hwaet,** as a compound, (Gram. § 1 19, 7,) goyerned by " azath f Id. 
§ 455. " Hwaet ge d6n cunuon" taken together, however, may com- 
prise the second Ace. — " Cunnou," equally well, can, and governing 
" d6a'' according to Gram. § 459. 

§ 83. " F6tum treden," trodden with the feet.—" F6tum,'* the Dat 
in construction according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 84. " Alesen under lindum," chosen under linden-banners, i. e. 
banners made from the wood of the linden, or lime-tree. 

§ 85 " Biddan thaes the he baed," to pray for that which he 
prayed for. — " ^^»" being governed by " baed," must be in the same 
case as " thaes," governed by " biddan," and both according to Gram. 
§ 448. 

§ 86. ** Min cnapa lith seoc," my servant lieth sick. 

§ 87. " He softe swaef," he softly slept, 

§ 88. " Hi6 bereth sunu," she shall bear a son. 

§ 91. " F6t sc^p 16 scfraune," (he) went to shear sheep. 

§ 92. ** Ic wylfe on weras staelan," I will steal on men. — ** Wyle," 
here apparently implying /u^uri/y. 

§ 93. " He sige nam," he gained a victory. 

§ 95. " Hwi slipe ge," why sleep ye ? 

§ 96. " H6h by lie," crucify him. — Addressed to Pontius Pilate in 
the Gospel. 

§ 97. " Mid blisse onf(6hth," receiveth with joy. 

^ 98. " That he heolde," that he should keep. 

§ 99. " Si6 eax welt ealles thaes waenes," the axletree governs all 
the wain. — " Waenes," the Gen. governed by " welt ;" Gram. § 441. 

§ 101. " Swdpeudum windam," winds sweeping. — " Windum," the 
Dat. absolute with " sw^pendum," according to Gram. $ 442. 

§ 102. " He weop ofer big," he wept over them. 

§ 104. " Heow he that hors mid thim spuran," thrust he the horse 
with the spurs. 

§ 105. " Thd big reowun," whilst they rowed. 

§ 107. " Hi6 spe6n bine," she induced him. 

§ 110. "Mec hre6weth," it repenteth mc— " Mec," the Old and 
latterly poetic Dat, governed by " hre6weth ;" Gram. § 451. 

§ 111. ** Th4 de6r hi hdtath hrdnas," the deer they call reins. — 
" Hrinas," the Nom. with the Ace. " the," which, understood, gov- 
erned by " hdtath ;" Gram. § 456. 

§ 112. "Thi. hfg haefdon hyra I6f-sang gesungenne," when they 
had sung their song of praise. — ** Gresungenne," agreeing with " Idf- 
sang," according to Gram. § 428. 

6 113. « And thaet h( didon thurh thaes deofles lire, the hwHum 

30 
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abr Adam forlaerdo,** and that did they through the ntgg^HUm of 
the devil, who wmetime before had mioled Adam, 

^ 114. " Nil thii thuB glaedlice t6 ue spiecende eart," now art thou 
thus gladly opeaking unto k«. 

§ 115. <* Ic gh nidd»n" I am going to read, — « 6A," in this ease, 
■eems to imply intention, 

^ 116. " Me thinceth/* it oeemeth to me.— « Me»" the Dat, gov- 
erned by " thinceth ;'* Gram. § 451. 

§ 117. " Ic me reste/' I reot myeelf. — " Me," me, the Ace., gov- 
erned by " reate,'* according to Gram. § 452, as all verbs in Anglo- 
Saxon commonly styled Reflexive, possess a sort of transitive sense. 

^ 118. " Ne hyngrath thone tlie t6 me cymth," it ehall not hunger 
him who Cometh unto me. — '* Thoue," the Ace, in the place of the 
Dat., governed by "hyngrath," according to Gram. § 451. 

§ 120. <* Thin gele&fa th^ dyde hi]e," thy faith hath made thee 
whole. — ** H&le," here the Ace. feminine. 

$ 121. ** Hu he waes hil geworden of tham eorede," in what man- 
ner he had become whole of the legion j sc. of devils, referring to the 
demoniac in the Gospel. — " Waes geworden," lit was become, 

§ 122. " Us nis alyfed," unto us it is not allowed.—" Us," the Dat., 
governed by ** alyfed" in relation with " nis" according to Gram. § 463, 
and the latter agreeing with ** hit" understood, according to Id. § 427. 

6 123. " Thi ferdon th& the aseude waeron," then went those who 
had been sent, — " Asende," agreeing with ** the" according to Gram. 
^427. 

6 124. " Thaet aelcum haebbendum bith seeeald ^m th&m the 
naefth," that vnto every one having shall be given from him who 
hath not. — " Aelcum," the Dat, governed by ** geseald" in relation 
with " bf th," according to Gram. § 463, and " geseald" agreeing with 
" hit" understood, and referring to the thing not possessed, according 
to Id. $ 427. 

$ 127. " He forbe&d bl6d t6 thicgenne," he forbade blood to be 
eaten, — " Thicgenne," perhaps better, " thicganne." 

SECTION VII. 

§ 1. " Hi hwylum gelyfath," they for a while believe. — " Hwylum," 
as the Old Abl. or Dat. plural of " hwll," or " hwyl," (Gloss, sub 
voc), and really in construction according to Gram. § 438. 

It will be perceived that all adverbs in Anglo-Saxon, if not " merely- 
expressed ideas," (Gloss. Introduction, § 2), are either nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, or, to a limited extent, numerals under different 
relations ; and still further, that consisting of these different parts of 
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il^eeeh, thay era, in fact, inTariably rabject to all the nim of ordinary 
coDBtruction in the langoage. In many instances, however, those which 
appear under the form of adjectives and numerals, or which possess a 
prouominal type, in eariier times were evidently connected with cer- 
tain nouns — ^noutts that were afterwards deemed superfluous in the 
sentence, and dropped as soon as the ideas which they conveyed had 
become interchangeably fixed, from association, in their adjuncts them- 
selves.^ And this principle, carried more or less into the formation of 
all the pfurts of speech commonly styled indeclinable,* finally em- 
braced, as will be seen, not only single words, but even clauses of the 
natural sentence, the latter being cut down into the most significant 
member or members, thus giving rise to phrases of different sorts. 

§ 2. " Hit waes th4 swti ged6n," it was then thus done. — Regard- 
ing " th&" aud " sw4" both as having originally belonged to pronouns 
of the demonstrative and relative types, (Gloss, sub vocibus), they 
naturally fall, the one as the Ace. and the other as the AU., respec- 
tively under Gram. $ 429.' 

§ 3. ** Sw& he swithost mihte," as he best was able. — As the super- 
lative always implies abundance of what it expresses, (Gram. ^ 94, 8, 
Note 16), all adverbs of that degree of comparison must be referred 
as actual compound nouns in the Ace. to either the one or the other 
of the obsolete rules given under Sec XI., § 98.^ 

§ 4. " Wind wrathe bl^weth," a wind bloweth furiously. — 
«* Wrathe," strictly, with wrath, as the Old Abl. of " wrath," (Gloss. 
sub voc), and in construction according to Gram. ^ 441. 

§ 5. " Rihte ys he genemned Jdcob," rightly has he been named 
Jacob.—" Rihte," like " wrathe," § 4.—" Jicob," the Nom. governed 
by " genemned" in relation with *' ys ;" Gram. ^ 463. 



1 Thus, for instance, in English, *' He was long gone," i. e. '* he was a long time 
gone," in which sentence the sense is rendered complete, from association, 
by long alone, the adjective, by the relinquishment of the nonn originally 
connected with it, being converted into an adverb. Compare, especially, 
*« hraedlice," in ^ 11. 

> By ourselves along with others, although, in Anglo-Saxon at least, they 
will be found to be not strictly such. 

» " ThA," in all such cases, we might render by " that,** with "hwlle," time, 
understood, and ** swft" would naturally foil under the same principle as 
'* hraedlice," HI» as an actual demonstrativo-relative. 

* The true doctrine, in the case of the adverb, is to consider the compara- 
tive and superlative not as formed from the positive, but from the adjective ; 
or perhaps better, both in the case of the adjective and of the adverb, simply 
from the " expressed idea," when the word is uncompounded In any way, 
and from the expressed combination, when it is compounded. 
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§ 7. ** Ic aerou nyste," / before knew not. — ^" Aeron," an Old Abl. 
or Dat plural of « aer/' (GIosb. § 364), like " hwjlum," § 1» and ac- 
tually construed in tlie same way. 

§ 8. " Bearhtme stdpon,*' (they) immediately went. — " Bearhtmo,*' 
lit. in a twinklings in a moment, (Gloas. sub voc), like '* hwylum/' § 1. 

$9. " Htk lange gaelst thtk tkre Uf," /toio long wilt thou keep our 
life in ouspenae ? — " Hii," for an Old Ace, belonging to the intenoga- 
ttye type of pronouns, (Gloss, eub voc), and in construction, upon the 
same principle as " sw&," ^ 3 ; if not upon that contained in Sec. XI., 
§ 98. — " Lange," the Ace. feminine, agreeing with " hwyle," once 
expressed, (Gloss, sub voc), and also in construction according to 
Gram. $ 438. 

6 11. " G«-cn6d ndi hraedlice thr( sestras smedeman,'* kneod now 
quickly three aesters of fine flour. — ** Ni&," for an Old Abl., (G!os& 
^ 402), and according to Gram. § 438. — " Hraedlice," the Old Abl. masc. 
or neut, (Gloss, tub voc), with the noun which all adjectives of the 
kind, since become adverbs, usually described, dropped as no longer 
necessary to the full unport of the sentence, and really still construed 
in the same way as the noun, according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 12. "Gefehth fela foica i6^aomne." joins many peoples together. 
— " Folca," the Gen. plural governed by " fela ;" Gram. § 445. 

^ 13. " Ic sceal aerest thfn m6d gefitherian,*' I must first give 
wings to thy mind. — " Aerest," like " swithost,*' § 3. 

§ 14. " That ic maege th^ inweardlice lufian," that I may thorough' 
ly love thee. — " Inweardlice," like " hraedlice," § 11. 

6 15. " Aethelo bidth m& on th&m mdde, thonne on thdm flaesce," 
nobility is more in the mind than in the flesh. — " Bi6th," for "bfth," 
unless we consider ** aethelo" here as the plural. — " M d," really the 
Ace, (Gloss. § 65), and according to the same rule as " swithost," § 3, 
since the Comp. merely designates a less degree of what the Superl. 
sets forth. — With regard to " thonne," see Sec. IX., § 27. 

^ 17. " Gdth hednun," go hence.—" Hednun," as an Old Abl. or 
Dat. form, (Gloss, sub voc), in construction according to a rule no 
longer required in the later syntax of the language out of such cases, 
motion " whence ?" 

6 20. " Tha cwaeth he eali-swd t6 th4m othrum," then said he 

* • • • • 

also unto the others. — ^^* £all-swd" must either be considered as a com- 
pound in construction, like " sw&" alone, § 3, or the " eall" must lie 
taken separately, coming under the same rule as "wihte," Sec. XI., 
$98. 

^ 21. " Flbdas plegiath handum s&mod," the floods applaud to- 
gether with their hands. — " Simod," the Ace. in conBtruction, accord- 
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iog to a rule that do longer obtains for the langaage in the more ad- 
vanced stage in which we find it, eireumatanees of time and flacb 

UNITED. 

§ 22. ** Regollicor iibban/' to live more regularly. — ** RegoUicor," 
liiie " rod," § 15. 

§ 24. ** Of his dgenre gecynde, nas of thfnre/' of its own nature, 
not of thine. — " Thinre," agreeing with " gecynde," understood. 

§ 25. " Nalles tliaet dn," by no means that alone. — " Nalles/* be- 
longing to the definitive type of pronouns, negative order, and in the 
Gen. according to Gram. § 437. 

§ 26. " Weald hwaet heom betide," perhaps something may hap' 
pen to them. — " Weald,'* evidently a noun in the Nom., the same as 
the root of " wealdan," (Gloss, sub. voe.), implying, * there is a possi- 
hility.* 

§ 27. " Nti ic ongite gen<)g sweotele," now understand I plainly 
enough. — *' Geu6g," the Ace. as explained in Sec. XI., § 98. — " Sweo- 
tele," the Old Abl., like "hraedlice," H^* 

§ 28. « Oftor thonne t(iwa," oftener than twice.--" Oftor," like 
" m&," ^ 15. — " Ttlwa," no other than an Ace. according to Gram. 
§438. 

§ 29. " The helpes best beh6faih," who most wants help.—f* Helpes," 
the Gen., governed by " behdfath ;'* Gram. $ 448.->« Best," like " swi- 
Ihost," § 3. 

§ 30. " Hwi didest tliil that," why hast thou done that ?— " Hwi," 
the Old Abl. according to Gram. § 441, as one of the iuterrogative or- 
der of pronouns, with the relative features of such ; or like " sw&," § 2. 

§ 32. " Arise and gang nither," arise and go down. — " Nither," 
the Ace. according to motion " whither?" a rule no longer called for 
as in § 17, except in a few cases. 

§ 33. " Hwaet maeg ic leng ddu," what can I longer do ? — ** Leng," 
like " m4," § 15. 

6 34. " He fdr thinun," he went thence.—" ThAnun," like « hed- 
nun," § 17. — For the nature of such forms, besides the Gloss., see Sec. 
XL, § 110. 

6 36. " Ic waes &na thaer," / was alone there. — <* Thaer," evi- 

• • • • • 

dently for the Defin. " thaere," once connected with " stowe," either 
the Gen., Dat., or Abl, from " stow," a pincc, (Gloss, sub voc.),in con- 
struction according to situation " where ?" Gram. § 439. 

4 37. *' Eiidlge synd ge thdnne hi wyriath eow," blessed are ye 
when they revile you. — The real construction of " thdnne" as an AbL 
would be according to Gram. § 438.— For the peculiar nature of the 
form, besides the Gloss., see Sec. XI., § 110. 

30* 
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SECTION VIIl. 

§ 1. " Geond eall that rfce." — " Rice," the Ace., governed by 

geond," accordiDg to Gram. § 467. 

We wOl here obeenre, once for ail, that the ample prepontioas in 
Angio-Sazon« — and peifaape the aaMrtion woold hold good for every 
language,— «re, in meet instance*, " merely-expressed ideas ;" and still 
further, that there is, in every instance, a natural connection between 
any particular one, whether simple or compounded, and the case or 
cases which it governs, a connection so close, that when the part of 
q>eech appears declined, as it very often does, it always necessarily 
agrees with the noun depending upon it Hence we can account for 
the government of different cases by the same preposition, which arose 
from the extension of the original idea, either arbitrarily, or according 
to the laws of modification proceeding from other words with which it 
stood in relation in the sentence ; while not unfrequently a change 
was efiected through the influence of foreign idioms. Upon these 
principles, and upon these alone, can we explain why " geond" should 
govern the Ace ; " t6" the Gen., Dat., and perhaps also the Ace. ; 
** fram," the AM. or Dat ; and so of the rest 

§ 3. " Ofer mine gewunan," beyond my custom. 

§ 5. " Ofer thaere niwelnisse brddnisse," over the expanse of the 
abyss, 

^ 6. " On thi thornas," among the thorns. 

§ 8. *' Betwux th&m rodere and thaere lyfte/' between the sky and 
the atmospliere, — " Betwux," for " betwy," followed by " rodere" and 
*' lyfte," a clear exemplification of what we have csaid about the rela- 
tion between prepositious and the cases which they govern ; and had 
not the Ablative, strictly speaking, been Ittjt from the language, we 
might have expected to find ** thy rodere»" ** thaere" defining ** lyfte," 
being either the Dat or the Old Abl., (Gram. § 36, Note 1). Compare 
below, " gehende," " buton," " td-forau," Dative or Ablative forms, 
governing the Dat or Abl. ; " ymbe-dtan," a compound with both 
members perhaps in the Ace, governing the Ace. ; and the like. 

§ 10. " With thone garsecg," by the ocean. 

§ 17. " Ymbe hine dtau," round-about him, — " Utan," elegantly 
separated from " yinbe" by the governed word. 

§ 19. " B^ th&m strande," upon the strand. 

i 20. " Fram tMm W6due," from that Woden.^" Wddne,"— see 
Gloss, sub. nom., and Introd. ^ 40, Note 3. 

§ 24, " Andlang Weudel-saes,"* along the Mediterranean sea. — 

Andlang ;" in this instance, according to the principle set forth, w» 
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would expect the Gen. ** andlanges," and we are borae out in the 
matter by actually finding an Accusative form " andlaugne»" or " on- 
loagne/' with the Ace. ; as, ** andlangne/' or " oulougne daeg/' 
throughout the day. We, however, have the form " andlanges'^ pre* 
served in the Lower German ** enlangs," the Danish " langs," and 
the Swedish " longs," " ^ndlangs," (Gloss, sub. voe. Anglo-Sctx.) — 
** Wendel-saes ;" for this name of. the Mediterranean, see Gloss, sub. 
fioiR., and Art XII. 

§ 25. " Uppon lUire dtine," upon a certain mountain. 

^ 26. " Uppan thisne st&n," against this stone. — Observe the dif- 
ference of signification between " uppon" and " uppan," with the 
difierence of case. ** Uppon" is a Dat. form, with the Dat. ; " uppan," 
probably for the Ace, with the same case. 

§ 27. " With th4m d<im-8etl," opposite the judgment-seat. 

§ 33. ** Ongean thisne man," against this mam — *< Ougean," here 
the Ace. 

^ 34. " The ealle cwice wihta by libbath," by which all living ereo" 
tures exist. — The relative and preposition emphatically separated by 
intervening words, as still very often in English. 

§ 35. " Thi com him thaer ongean," then came to meet him there* 
— ** Ongean," towards, here the Dat But observe the distinction of 
meaning in this example, and in $ 33. 

§ 36. " T6 thaes gemearces," to the boundary. 

I 39. " Of hire cildhdde," /rom her childhood. 

4 40. ** Aledt with thaes engles," (be) bowed down before the 
angel. 

§ 41. " Of mlnre handa," out of my hands. 

SECTION IX. 

§ 1. " Grod wiit beforan ge g6d ge yfel," God knows beforehand 
both good and evil. — " Beforau," as a compound in the Old Abl., ac- 
cording to Gram. § 438. — With regard to the particle "ge," there is 
no word in the language which expresses its precise import 

Conjunctions in Anglo-Saxon, whether considered as ** merely-ex- 
pressed ideas," or as simple or compound words, it will be perceived, 
obey the same laws as the declinable parts of speech, to which, in- 
deed, they can, one and all, strictly speaking, be referred. And when 
existing as phrases, each member of a phrase is grammatically de- 
pendent It may not be amiss to observe in this place, that it is a 
beauty of the language, and one among other strong evidences of its 
original character, that all its phrases, with which it is copiously sup- 
plied, p oo se oB every feature of complete syntactical construction, a 
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eonstroctiou, however, in some cases belonging to an earlier period in 
its history than the date of its literature.^ 

§ 2. " We uabbath ndther ne fe6h ne orf/' voe have neither money 
nor cattle. — ^* N&ther/' as a definitive pronoun, (Ghoss. sub voe.)» here 
governed in the Ace. by " nabbath ;*' Gram. § 447. The rendering of 
the sentence, then, according to this old form or reading would be, 
We have neither, not money, not cattle. 

$ 3. ** Ne ic ne dyde, ne ic ne d6," / have neither done it, nor toill 
I do it. — The harmony and beauty of this sentence, resulting partly 
from the order of the negatives, will be observed. 

§ 4. *' SAm we willan, s&m we nyllan," whether we will, or we 
will not ; i. e. it is the same we will, the same we will not. — Another 
instance of the pronominal type for the conjunction. 

§ 5. " Gif eene d6th his ride thaes daeges," if a servant makes his 
journey in the day. — " Gif,'* being regarded as originally a preposi- 
tion, (Gloss, sub voc), necessarily requires to be followed by " thaet," 
§ 7, understood when not expressed. — " Daeges," the Gen. according 
to Gram. § 438. 

$ 7. " D<)th thaet hi sitton," make that they sit down. — We here 
have the definitive pronoun neuter employed as a conjunction, (Gloss. 
sub voc), and in fact governed as the Ace. by the verb "d6th," ac> 
cording to Gram. $ 447. 

6 8. " That thA me bereifodest thinra d6htra," that thou wouldst 
deprive me of thy daughters. — " That," depending upon a verb in the 
preceding part of the sentence, as in the foregoing example. — " Me," 
the Ace, with " ddhtra," the Gen., governed by "bere&fodest ;" Gram. 
H53. 

§ 9. " The6f ne cymth btiton thaet he stele," a thief cometh not 
except that he may steal. — In ** btiton thaet" we have a Conj. formed 
by a phrase with the two members dependent upon each other, the 
Prep. " biiton," for " biitan" the Ace, governing the Defin. " thaet" 
in the same case ; Sec. VIII., § 1 , with § 26. 

§ 10. " Ic triSwige, the&h, thaet sum wurthe abryrd thurh God, 
thaet hiue lyste gehyran th& h&lgan Idre," I trust, however, that 
some one may become moved through God, that it please him to 
hearken unto the holy doctrine. — " Theih," really a Prep, in the sense 
of * notwithstanding,* (Gloss, sub voc), with either "the" or **thy" 
understood after it — " Thaet" in the first clause, depending upon the 



^ It is evident that no system of English Syntax is complete, which does 
not provide for the construction of all the phrases in the language, first re- 
duced to their proper constituents. 
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preceding veib, as in ^ 7 ; '< Uiaet" in the second, goreraed by a 
F^p. undentood, answering to the Lat. " quoad," in support of which, 
compare Sec. XL, $ 157.— « Hine," the Ace governed by " lyste," 
accofding to Gram. § 451. 

§ 11« " Gif w^n sy,'' t/ there be hope. 

§ 12. *<Thi waeron aegUier ge swiftran ge unwealtran,*' tkote 
were both noifter and Headier, — **' Aegther,'* really the definitive 
pronoun, (Gloss, tub voc.), and as such, here the Nom. after ** waeron/* 
according to Gram. $ 423. The sentence would therefore read, 
Those were either, aa swifter, aa steadier. 

^ 13. " Gethenc ntL hwaether aenig man bed d thy unweorthra, the 
hine manige men forseOn," think now whether any man be so much 
the vnworthier in that many men despise him. — " Hwaether," evi- 
dently the Defin. pronoun, (Gloss, sub voc), here depending in the Ace. 
on the verb " getheoc," and denoting * which of the two,^ i. e. be or 
be not, the affirmative or the negative. — '* A th.y," i. e. " & thy intin- 
gan,** ever on that account ; " &," really a noun in the Ace, (Glosi. 
su^ voc), according to Gram. § 438 ; " thy," the Old Abl. of the Defin. 
"se," as it stands, in construction according to Id. § 441, but originally 
agreeing with " intingan," (Gloss, sub voc). See further. Sec. XI., § 33. 
— " T^®>" *A that, no Other than the relative, here in the same case 
with its antecedent " thy ;" Id. § 429. 

^ 14. ** Laet ! uton geseOn hwaether Helias came," Stop I let us 
see whether Elias come. — "Laet," apparently the 2d Pens. Sing. 
Imp. of the verb " laetan," (Gloss, sub voc), used as an interjection ; but 
see Id. $ub voce ipsa, with the concluding observations in the follow- 
ing Section. — *' GeseOn," governed by " uton," according to Gram. 
^ 471. — " Hwaether," as in the preceding example. 

§ 15. '* Td-thOn-thaet he his rice gebraedde," in order that he 
might extend his dominion. — "T6 thOn thaet," for that end 
which was, for so the phrase must be resolved, " thOn" being an Old 
Dative form for " tham," and depending upon " t6," once, however, 
agreeing with " eude," (Gloss. § 345), while " thaet" is the Nom. to 
** waes" understood. 

^ 16. " For-thig ge ne gehyrath, for-thdm-the ge ue synt of Grode," 
therefore do ye not. hearken, because ye are not of God. — " For th(g," 
for which reason, ^ 13 ; " thig," for the Old Abl. masc. "thy," like 
" hig" for " hi."— " For thim the," /or the tewson that is, like «td 
thdn thaet" in the foregoing example. 

§ 17. *'Thedh-tlie God him bebude," although God should com- 
mand Aim— "The," for the Defin. "thy," really in Ae Old Abl., 
and governed by " thedh" as a Prop. ; § 10. 
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$ 18. '* T9i^-lae»-tbe Anig twedoanj^ eow deiMLii nme^,** leti &ny 
dvubt may trouble you. — ** Thy laes the ;" at the lint view a diffi- 
cohy almost inraperable would preaent itaelf in the resolutioii of this 
coojuDGtional phrase, bat it disappean upon refleetin|r that as the 
Anglo-Saxon admits two or more negatives in the same proposition> 
(Gram. § 465), so it very often reqntres one in cases in which the Eng- 
lish dispenses with its ose. In the present instance the negative is 
contained in the " laes,** so that the strict Import of the i^rase is, leH 
not ; and " thy'* and " the** are to be explained as in § 13. Compare 
also " thy laes hwdn," poa o es p ing the same import, in which '* hw6n" 
is an old form for « hwdm,** like ** thdn*' for " thim ;*' ^ 15.— « Laes," 
(Gloss, sub vo€.), we would observe, is really the Ace., as explained 
in Sec. XI., ^ 98, in snpport of which opinion see Sec. L, ^ 64, along 
with § 59. 

$19. " Swylce thii h( gescedpe," ao if tkou shouldst have created 
them. — " Swylce,*' being really the Old Abl. mase. or nent of " swylc," 
StfcA, (Gloss, nib voc), must be regarded either according to Gram. 
^ 441, or as originally agreeing with some noun once expressed, but 
finally dropped after the common idea became fixed in the one word, 
as we have seen in many other cases. 

6 ^. " Hwaether waes Jdhannes fulluht, the of heofonum, the 
of manuum," whether was John*s baptism, o/the heavens or of men? 
— In this example we have, without doubt, " hwaether" as the Defio. 
and the Nom. before the verb, while " fulluht" is the Norn, after it, 
and therefore the ** the" in each term of the sentence must be re- 
garded as standing for the Rel. " thaet." Thus the natural render- 
ing would he. Which of the two vsas John's baptism, — ^the baptism 
which is of the heavens ? — the baptism to Ate A is of men ? — ** Johannes," 
the Gen., (Gram. ^ 45), and governed by "fulluht ;'* Id. § 435. 

^ 23. ** Bdton that hit sy tkt-aworpen,'* except that it be east out. — 
«* Baton that,'* as in 6 9. 

§ 24. " Thy is i. 16 wilnianne,*' therefore is it ever to be desired. — 
*' Thy/* as heretofore explained. 

^ 25. " Theih ntl God gefylle thira w^ligra manna willan ge mid 
golde, ge mid seolfre, ge mid eallum de6rwyrthnessnm," although 
now God satisfy the desires of those rich men as well with gold and 
with silver as with all precious things, — *' The^," with " the'* under- 
stood after it; § 17. 

§ 26. " Baton ic w&t,*' but I know.^'* Bdton," as an Ablative form 
from the " expressed idea" *< bikt,** (Gloss, sub voc.), in construction 
according to Gram. ^ 441. 

§ 37. " He is min thonne witega," he is greater thttn a prophet. 
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—Admitting that "ihoniie" sUndi for "thdn the," (GUm, mib we,), 
the original construction is plain, the Defin. " th6n" being an Old AU. 
or Dat according to Gram. ^ 441, with the Rel. ** the*' here naturally 
in the same case ; Id. § 429. The strict rendering, then, wonld be. 
He i« greater in that, or in those things in which a prophet 'm 
great ; and so in every case in which the connective under considera- 
tion is employed. Compare the Latin " quam," i. e. " quoad quam 
rem," as to Vfhieh thing, as well as the Greek **ii,*' no doubt once 
*' i," in which. 

SECTION X. 

§ 1. " Eild laece ! gehael th^-sylfne," Ah physician ! heal thyself. 
— " Lefece," the Nom., here evidently in apposition with " thd,*' under- 
stood, like " liccetere" in the succeeding example, and dependent upon 
" e&ii," according to Gram. § 472. 

§ 4. " Wei, Id, men, wel," Well, O man ! welL—*' Wei," no other than 
the Old Adj. " wel," (Gloss, sub voc), used, in some cases, ironically. 
— " Men," as it stands, the Dat. Sing., and, if we should not read 
" menu," the Nom. Plur., strictly in apposition with " th^" understood, 
and governed by ** wel," according to Gram. § 444, or, perhaps, rather 
by " ys," required for the full sentence, according to Id. ^ 450. 

§ 5. " Thaet, li, waes faeger," O, that was fair ! 

\ 7. " Hwaet is that, Id," O, what is that ! 

\ 8. " Ld, hfl oft," O, how oft .'— " Oft," as a noun in the Ac«i^ 
(Gloss, sub voc), really in construction according to Gram. ^ 438. 

§9. «* Wed-ld-wd," well-away !—" Weii, Id! wd," according to 
the original and strict import of the words, * it is wo, O I it is too,' 
" wed, wd" being the noun, (Gloss, sub voc.) 

§ 10. " Ld naeddrena cyn," O generation of vipers ! 

\\\, " Ld lythra theowa," O naughty servant I — " Lythra," the 
definite state, because it is here preceded by " thA," understood, (Gram. 
§ 474), with *' theowa" in apposition ; Id. § 433. 

^ 12. " Edld, hti neara," alas, how narrow ! 

4 13. " Wd eow Faris^um," wo unto you Pharisees! — " Eow," 
strictly governed by '* sy," understood, (Gram. §450,) with " Faris6um" 
in apposition ; Id. § 433. 

§ 13. *' Edld d<)htra Hierilksalem," alas, ye daughters of Jerusalem ! 
— " Hierdsalem," the Gren. undeclined. 

§ 15. " Wd-ld-wd, thaet aenig man sceolde m(Sdigan swd," aUts, 
alas, that any man should be thus angry ! — ^« Wd, Id ! wd," as in § 9. 
— " Thaet," therefore, is properly the Defin. and the Nom- after «* ys," 
andeiBtood. 
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^ 16. <* Wd IB me," wo it me I — ** Me,*' the Dat., governed as in 

6 17. ** Wi thiim men," 100 unto that man /^" Men," the Dat, 
governed by " of" as in § 13. 

6 18. ** Wd-ld-wA, thaet is s&rlic," alas, alao, that i» sad ! 

^ 19. " fUiUd, htt egedic the<)s stow ys," ah, how dreadful is this 
place ! 

It will thus have been perceived, that what might be termed the 
Interjection Proper, which in Anglo-Saxon, and in all other laugaeiges, 
is a mere exclamation, but still an "expressed idea," though un- 
changeable, naturally requires that the noun or pronoun connected 
with it, should be in the nominative case, standing, in a measure, in- 
dependently in the sentence. It will also have appeared that the In- 
terjection Improper, which, in fact, is a noun, in like manner requires 
that the dependent word should be in the Dative. 

SKCnON XI. 

^ 1. ** Be<) Ibful faeder and meder," he respectful to thy father and 
mother. — " Faeder and meder," Datives governed by '* drful," accord- 
ing to Gram. ^ 444. 

§ 2. ** Anes wana twentig," twenty wanting one. — " Anes," the 
Gren. governed by " waua;" Gram. § 444. — " Wana," found only in 
the definite state masc. sing., but really indeclinable, (Gloss. § 325), and 
here agreeing with a noun in the plural understood, if not with 
" twentig" itself. 

^ 3. " Ic sylf hjrt eom," it is I myself, lit. / self am it. 

^4. " He is se ceaida eall-fsig tuogel," it is the cold all-icy plan- 
et, referring to Saturn. — ** He," employed both idiomatically and ana- 
logically, as *' tungel" is masculine, and distinguished by the name of 
a man. — " Eall-fsig," really considered in composition with " tungel," 
else we would have had " eall-lsiga," the definite state, corresponding 
to ** ceaida." 

§ 5. " Twd hund gita and twentig buccena," two hundred she- 
goats and twenty he-goats. — " G&ta," governed by " hund," ac- 
conflng to Gram. § 445, and " buccena," by '* twentig," according to 
Id. § 445, with § 124. 

§ 6. " This waes fe6rthes geires," that was in the fourth year. — 
" This," used idiomatically for " thaet" — Instead of the Indef. form 
** fedrthes," we would analogically have expected " thaes febrthan." 

^ 7. " Thaet syn ealle menu inra gebirda," that all men be of one 
origin. — " Anra gebirda," the Gen., in construction according to 
Gram. § 436, and the noun bemg a plural form, necessarily requires 
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timt the numeral, theagh from ite nature amg^olar, ahonld be in the 
same number. 

^ 9. *< On flwithe lytloQ haefth 8e6 gecynd gen6g" with very little 
hat nature enough. — *< SwHhe," really a noun in the Ace., (Gloss. 
9uh eoc), like «* wobte," 4 98.— «* Lytlon," an OH Dat form, and 
naturally agreeing with <* thingum,*' understood. — " Se6 gecynd," 
that nature, aa the passage in its eonnection would require ** se6" to 
be translated by the pronoun. — ** Gendg,'* the Ace. governed by the 
veifo ; Gram. § 447. 

§ 10. ** Of idese bfth eafora waecned," o/the woman sheUl an heir 
be bom.—" Idese," referring to Sarah the wife of Abraham, and the 
article omitted before it by poetical tioense. 

4 11* " Nys roe inc 16 sylleuoe," it is not for mt to give unto you 
two. — " Nys," having for its Norn, either " hit," understood, or the lat- 
ter part of the sentence, " inc t5 syllenne," and goTeniing " me" as 
the Dat, according to Gram. § 450. — " Inc," the Dat, with the Ace. 
not expressed, governed by " syllenne ;" Id. ^ 462. 

4 13. ^* Swd hie on thweorh sprecath facen and inwit," as they 
perversely speak fraud and guile. — " On thweorh," we may say, 
*unto that which « perverse,^ — Latin, "in pravum, vel perversum," 
" thweorh" being the Ace. neuter, governed by the Prep. " on." 

4 13. " Hwaet is thaet, 1&, thinga," O, what thing is thai .' — 
** Thinga," the Gen. plural governed by " hwaet," according to Gram. 
4 445, and signifying, literally, what of things ? 

4 14w ** Btkendra leis," void of inhabitants. — " BtLendm/' the Gen., 
governed by " leia ;" Gram. 4 444. 

4 15. ** God hi gesee6p t6 geradgnra," God formed them as rela- 
tions.—"T6,''for. 

4 16. '* Maegthum and maecgum," with daughters and sons. 
These Datives can be considered in construction, either according to 
Gram. 4 ^I* or with the government not expressed. 

417. "Be his aadgites maethe," by the measure of his understand' 
ing. — ** His," the Gren., governed by " andgites," and the latter, the 
same case depending upon " nsaethe," both according to Gram. 4 435. 

4 18. " Mdre eallum m&thmum," better than all ornaments of jew- 
ehy. — ** M&re," referring to " dr," honor , (Gloss, suh voc), and as the 
Comp. governing *' mdthmnm," the Dat, according to Gram. 4 4^* 

4 19. " Thaet he sie aelces thinges swd m^deme swd he aefre m^- 
demast waere," that he be as capable of every thing as he might ever 
he most capable. — " Thinges," the Gen., governed by " m^deme," ac- 
coiding to Gram. 4 444. — " Aefre," really a noun in the Old Abl., 
(Gloss, sub voc,)s according to Id. 4 438. 

3X 
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^ 30. " Swii-Bwd mon in^lo mil, thaet m^o thnili-ery|)tii aele thy- 
rel," as one gift* meal, the meal runs through each hole^ — " SwA- 
•wi," to be explained like simple ** swi,*' Sec. VII^ § 2, Irat as a com- 
poiind upon the same principle as ** se-ihe/' Sec. IV., § 15. — ^ Thyrel," 
the Aoc., governed by the Ptep. ** thuiii" in compoeition, as if standingr 
uncompounded ; Gram. ^ 467. 

^ 21. " Se wyrhta ys wyrthe hys m^ys,** the laborer is worthy of 
his meat-—" M^tys,** the Gen., (Gram. § 40, Note 4), but an un- 
common form, and governed by " wyrthe ;" Id. § 444. 

^ 22. *< Thurh midde Samarian," through the midst of Samaria, 
Literally, through mid Samaria, ** midde" agreeing with " Samarian,'' 
according to Gram. § 427 ; and so in the next example, ** Td middre 
nihte," at mid night, the adjective and nouu now forming one word» 
midnight, 

§ 24. ** He6 wuniao mdton," they may dwell — ** He6," an uncom- 
mon form, and poetic, for *' hf." But see ^ 179. 

§ 25. " Eall that gemdt s6hton leHw saga,** all the council sought 
for false matters of evidence. — **Gem6i," a collective noun, whence 
the verb iu the plural ; Gram. § 421. 

^ 26. ** Fram-geondan sae," from beyond sea, — "^ Sae," probably 
the Dat., and if so, we have a striking instance of Uke force ef the 
Anglo-Saxon preposition, as " fram" naturally governing the Dat or 
Abl., and ** geond" the Ace, the former in making a compouud with 
the latter not only requires it to become the Dat or Abl. itself, but 
also to govam the noun depending upon it in the like manner. This 
beauty in the language, we think, has heretofore been overkwked, and 
hence eiioneous opinions about irregularity of structure. Compare 
Sec. VIII., § 1. 

^ 27. '< Thaet se se6 se gesaelgosta," that he is the happiest — 
<* Se," followed by " se-the" in the next clause of the sentence, not 
given here, whence its personal, or rather definitive sense. — ** Se6,*' be, 
may be, as the Sub. Indef. — ** Gesaelgosta," a contracted form for 
" gesaeligosta." 

§ 28^ ** Th&m he geif mide gife," to those gave he a great gift.-^ 
" ThAm," the Dat, with " gife," the Ace., governed by ** geif f Gram. 
§454. 

§ 29. *' Hyre handa gegr(penre," her hand being taken hold of. — 
" Hyre," the Gen., governed by " handa ;" Gram. § 435.— « Handa,'* 
the Dat absolute with ** gegripeure ;" Id. § 442. 

§ 30. " Sid nafu ferth nehst thsusre eaxe,** the nave goes nearest to 
the axel—" Buxe," the Dat, governed by "nehst" according to 
Gram. § 466, as we ourselves have given,-^though others, in this case. 
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would consider " nehst" as aa ac^ctive agreang with the noun ; but 
we sometimes find it iu relation with a noun in the plural, and un- 
changed, which proves it to be an adverb. In the same relation in 
Latin, " prozimus" the Adj. would be employed, although " proximo" 
the Adv. would be allowable. '* Nehst" cannot be considered a Prep, 
under any circumstances, aa a preposition, from its very nature, does 
not admit of degrees. / 

§ 31. '* Switbe nearewe sent ihi menniscan gesaeltha," very noT" 
row are those human enjoyments* — " Sent," for " syud." 

§ 33. " Sume mid thaere rade e&miath that hie slen thy h&lran," 
some hy the exercise of riding earn that they be the healthier, — 
" Thy," the Old Abl., agreeing with ** intingan" understood, (Gloss. 
sub eoe*), or in construction itself according to Gram. 4 441, although it 
no doubt gave rise to " the," as used before the Comp. in English 
when there is no ellipsis. It corresponds to the Latin " eo," as ** eo 
melior," the better ; Saxon, " thy betera." In the place of " thy" 
we not unfrequeatly find the indschnable > " the," as ia Sec I., ^ 59, 
and elsewhere. 

§34. "B^ th&n Re&dan Sa(e," by the Red Sea.— ** Th&n," for 
" thAm." 

V35. *« Full reiflace," full of rapine.—** ReAflace," the Dat, gov- 
erned by ** full ;" Gram. § 444. 

§ 36. " Restath iucit h^r," rest ye two yourseUnes here. — " Rest- 
ath," with the Ace. " incit," (Gram. § 452), perhaps, remain. — *• In- 
cit," you two, the Nom. " gyt" being understood. — *• H^r," being a 
shortened form for '* h^re," from an Old Defin. ** he6," (Gloss, sub 
voc), as in § 179, like " thaer" for ** tluudre," must anciently have had 
the same construction. See Sec. VII., § 36. 

§ 37. ** Binnon Rdmana-byrig," within the city of Rome. — Observe 
again the correspondence in case between " binnon" the Prep, and 
" byrig" the noon. — ** Rdmaua-byrig," the city of the Romans. See 
Sec. II., § 38. 

§ 40. '* Ne ndnes fleimes cepan," not to make an attempt at any 
fight. — " Fle&mes," the Gen., governed by ** cepan" according to 
Gram. $ 448. 

§ 42. ** Thaet syn hi bisceopes d6me scyldige," that they be liable 
to the bishop^s sentence, i. e. to excommunication. — **D5me," the 
Dat, governed by " scyldige ;" Gram. § 444. 

§ 44. *' Mana thoue thaes angyldes," admonish that man of the 
recompense. — ** 'Dione," the Ace, with " angyldes," the Gren., gov- 
erned by " mana ;" Gram. § 453. 

§ 46. " Thee weceth and wreceth," shall awaken and punish thea. 
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— *' Theci** an ancient form, and, like " mee," Sec. VI., $ 110, poetic 
tm poetry delights in the monuments of earlier ages and peipetaates 
theuL 

§ 48. " Si6 eofthe sitt thaer nithere,** the earth is eitUumed there 
helow.^** Nithere," really the Old AU. of « nither," (Gloss, sub voe,), 
and in apposition with " ilubBr," as if according to Gram. ^ 433. 

^ 50. " Hyt gebyreth thaet he weaxe," it behooveth that he in' 
ereaee, — '* Thaet," according to the doctrine of eonjanctions which we 
have set forth, originally construed as the same in Sec. VIII., $ 10, 
second clause of the sentence. 

^ 52. " Thy slaepe to-braed," ehook of the eteep,-—** Slaepe," the 
Old Abl., in the place of the Dat, governed by '* to-braed" according 
to Gram. § 449, or perhaps, by the " to," as an Old Prep. (Gloss, sub 
90C.) in composition, as if standing separate ; Id. § 467. 

^ 53. " Aefter thy thriddan daege," after the third day, — ** Daege," 
here the Old AM. for the Dat., governed by the IVep. " aefter." 

§ 55. '* T6 aefennes," in the evening. — ** Aefennes," the Gen., de- 
pending upon " id,** — a Scandinaviauiam. 

§ 57. " Ni6tath inc thaes othres ealles," enjoy for you two all the 
other, — " Inc," the Dat, with " othres," the Gen., governed by **ni<5- 
tath ;" Gram. § 453. 

§ 58. " He dr&f his heorde i6 inneweardum thim w^stene," he 
drove hie herd into the interior of the deeert — ** T6 inneweardum 
thfiro w^stene," lit into the inward deeert, ** inneweardum" agreeing 
with " wdsteue," according to Gram. § 427. Compare § 22. 

^ 59. " Hwaet belimpeth his t6 th^," what of it belonge to thee 7 
— ** Hwaet," governing " his," the Gen., according to Gram. § 443. 

§ 60. " Thrym mundum hierra," higher than three hande. — '* Mun- 
dum," the Dat, governed by " hierra ;" Gram. § 446. 

§ 61. ** Swd-swd hit rine, and sniwe, and styrme lite," ae it may 
rain, and enow, and etorm without. — *< Ute," the Old Abl., (Gloss. 
eub voc), and of place ; Sec VII., § 36. 

§ 62. " Maeg elf-sciene," a woman beautiful as a fairy. — *^ Elf- 
sciene," lit elf, or fairy-beautiful. 

§ 63. '* Aet-st<)d se stre&m and ongau 16 thindenne," the etream 
etood etill and began to eweU. — Observe the employment of the 
Gerund in the place of the Infinitive. So in English we might say 
either, began to swell, or, began swelling, — swelling in the latter case 
being the Gerund ; Sec. VI., Note 1. 

6 64. ** Sonde he6 &ne hire thinena tliider," she eent one of her 
maid-servants thither. — " Hire," the Gen. singular, governed by " thi- 
nena," and the latter, the Gen. plural depending npon " due" aceoidiiig 
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to Grain. § 445. — ** Thider,'' the Ace of motion wkUher 7 as set forth 
in Sec. VII., ^33. 

§ 65. ** Thises bl wundriath/' at this they wonder.^" Thiaee/' 
the Gen., governed by " wundriath ;" Gram. $ 448. 

§66. **Ge beod-gereorda eowre thicgeatb}" ye partake of your 
tabU^meaU. — " Eowre," agreeing with the compound which here 
precedes it accordiug to Gram. § 427, and not the Gen. depending 
npon it In the latter case it would have had the form " eower,*' 
hut here alao euphonicaily placed after the noun. 

§ 67. «Th^ lyat ntk lidtha," thou art fww desirous of oongs, lit it 
pleaseo thee tano of songs.— **Th.4j** the Dat, with "lidtha," the 
Gen., governed by " lyst," according to Gram. § 453. — " Hyt" under- 
stood, the Nom. to " lyst" 

§ 68. « T6 Ecgbyrtes^t&ne," to Brixton.—" Ecgbyrtes-stine," lit 
EgbertS'Stone, cornipted into its present form. 

§ 69. '* For minon thingon," for my sake. — ** Mfnon thiogon," Old 
Datives or Ablatives, and literally, my things. 

§ 70. " This syndon thd ddmas," these are the judgments. — 
" This," the Nent singular, used idiomatically with the verb of exist- 
ence in the plural, in the place of '* thds ;*' Gram. § 424. So also in 
German, " Dies sind," which is nothing more than a retention of the 
old idiom. 

§ 71. " Grimme sire ongan thraested bedn," began to be racked 
Vfiih unrelenting grief — ** Sdre," the Old Abl. in the place of the 
Dat, according to Gram. § 441. 

§ 72. ** Sig se mfn theowa," be that one my servant. 

§ 73. " The&h hw& the6 on eallum w^lum," though any one tn- 
crease in all riches. 

6 74. " Th^r-efter theetrede the sunne," after that the mn dark' 
eiud. — ^The original construction of ** th^r-efter," which accords with 
onr rendering, will be observed. 

6 75. ** Hd thearf mannes sunu mdran tredwe," how needs the son 
of man a greater pledge 7 

§ 76. ** Waeron thancfulle heora gcmaiarum," were satisfied with 
their boundaries. — " Gemaerum," the Dat, governed by ** thanc- 
fulle ;" Gram. § 444. 

§ 77. <' The thira s6thena gesaeltha limu, the si6 gesaelth-self," 
whether members of the true riches, or the weal itself. 

§ 78. " Ndht thaesllces deathe," nothing worthy of death. — 
" Thaeslices," the Gen., governed by "nihtf Gram. \ 443, and 
** deathe," the Dat, depending upon " thaesllces ;" Id. § 444. 

§ 79. ** He wyiceth m&ran thonne thaege synt," he shall perform 

"31* 
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greater thmn tho9e art, — ** Miran," ngteeing with *' weore,*' wariM, 
nnderetood, to which reference is had. — '* Thaege," those in general, 
(GkMs. § 369). 
6 80. " Th& tumbade thaere Herodfadiacean dOhtnr beforan him," 

* • • • « 

then danced the daughter of that Herodias before hxnu 

^ 81. *' Wearth dead, n4 laefedum saede," died, leaving no iaoae^^ 
*< Wealth dead,*' heeame dead, idiomatic. — ^*<N& laefedum eaede,'' 
aeed not being left, "sflMBde" the Dat abK)lnte with *< laefedum ,*" 
Gram. § 442. 

^ 83. " Naea ni eowne ihances," wae not ofyowr will — ** Thancee," 
the Gon., governed by** ntudo,** according to Gram. § 450. 

^ 83. ** Bearwas wordon 16 azan and t6 yslan," the groves became 
ashes and cinders. — " T6,** to, unto, idicmiatic, and its repetition here 
not only euphonic, but reqnved by the gentoe of the language. 

^ 84. ** Ed-Btredm-ytha th.ec wurthiath," river-oiream'fioods thee 
oibre.— ^baenre thia compound. 

§ 85. ** He eorth-cyningas ynnde," he ajffUeted the kings of the 
eortA. 

§ 86. *' St6 fr6for in eallra yrminga," the sole consoUHon of aU 
miserable beings,—** Eallra," for " ealra." 

§ 87. " H^r ya se yrfe-weard,'* here is the heir. 

^89. ** Thaet thii him thlnes gddes wyrne," that thou refuse him 
of thy goods, — " Him," the Dat, with ** gddea," the Gron., governed 
by ** wyrne ;" Grum. ^ 453. 

§ 90. " Gif hw& Godea Uge, oththe folc-l&ge wyide," if any one 
violate the law of Ood, or the common law. — ** Folc-Idge," lit. folk- 
law. 

^ 91. " Thaer waiaron waeter-spryng-wyllan,** wells of running 
water were there, — '* Thaer," alwajra the advert) of place, and never a 
mere expletive as in English. Its common position in Anglo-Saxon, 
at the beginning of the sentence and preceding Uie vert> of aflirmati(Hi 
or existence, no doubt gave rise to the modem idiom. 

§ 94. " Thaer is w^m and w6p," horror is there and wailing. — ^The 
alliteration in this sentence, which is a poetic line, wiU be observed. 
The same feature in some others that have come under our notice, 
may have struck the attention. 

^ 95. " Hwele is wyrsa wol," what is a worse plague f 

§ 96. ** Ic dd eow 16 witanne," / do you to wit, or / nuAe you to 
know. 

^ 97. ** SwA bfth thaes wlsan mM ^f mAre," so is the phihso- 
pher's meed the greater, 

^ 98. « Se w^na his wuhte the 86thra," that opinion is not by any 
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meatts ike mare correet,^—** Wuhte," tho Ace, either according to 
a rule only required in such cases, though perhaps, once, more general, 
THB MEASURE OF EXTENT, or govemod by a lost Prep., corresponding to 
the Lat " quoad," as to, and strictly meaning ' a whit* — Compare 
the examples in which the reference has been made to this Section 
and number, and ^ 157.—" The," here the Ahl. for " thy," the older 
and more common form with the comparative. 

§ 99. "' Other tw^ga," one or the other of two,—** Tw^ga," the 
Gen., governed by ** other," according to Gram. ^ 445. Another 
form of die same expression is, " Other of tw&m." The use of 
the article with the second numeral in either case would make it 
definite. 

§ 100. ** Manegum men thincth," unto many a man it $€emeth. — 
** Men," the Dat., governed by " thincth ;" Gram. § 451. 

^ 102. ** Nicor-htte fela,** many houses of monsters, — *' Nicer* 
htisa," the Gen. plural, governed by ** fela ;" Gram. ^ 451. 

§103. '<0' mln mdd," into my fmn<i— "O'," for "ou;" Gloss. 
§95. 

§ 104. *< Thre6ra and twentigra r<^da br&d," three and twenty roods 
broad,—** R6da," the Gen., with " brdd" according to Gram. § 437. 

§ 105. *' On eald-dagum," in days oi old, or in olden times. 

§ 106. " He waes cyne-cynues," he was of royal lineage. 

§ 107. ** Thaet is aerost," in the first place, lit. that, or which is 
first. 

§ 108. ** Cticnmeras, that synd eorth-aeppla," cucumbers, which 
are ground-fruits, or perhaps more correctly, cucumbers, that is, 
ground-apples, '^ eorth-aeppel" being the name under which the 
Latin ** cucumis" was commonly known among the Saxons, like 
** pomme de terre," express! ug precisely the same, for the potato 
among the French. — ^' That syud," upon the same principle as " this 
syndon," § 70, and equally correct in general grammar, as the Latin 
** id est," (whence indirectly our own idiom,) which may be followed 
by the explanatory term in the plural. 

§ 109. " Thus unc gedafenath," thus it becometh us.—** Thus," con- 
necting itself with the demonstrative type of pronouns, (Gloss, sub 
eoc), if not a contraction, must be considered as originally the Gen. 
for the Dat., according to Gram. § 441, as in § 112, as if *'thae8 
w^ges," in that way. — ** Unc," the Dat, governed by " gedafenath ;" 
Gram. § 451. 

§ 110. **Hi thinone e6don," they went from thence. — ** Thdnone," 
evidently the AM. and a reiterated formation, (Gloss, sub voc), strictly 
construed in the same way as the ample determinative in Sec. VIL, 
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§ 17. This double, or Biore comelly, frtpje Abfattivie, us we any 
tons it, is well expreoseid in Englidi, u given.' 

$111. ** M& mauna," more tneiL — " Manna," the Geo., governed 
liy ** m4 ;" Gram. ^ 4S6. 

^ 112. ** Wordea oththe weoreea,*' 6y word or deed^-^GoBiiiveB in 
eonatruetion according to Giam. § 441, bot sucii instances are not ire- 
qaent. 

^ 113. ** Sunn gOdes tnddres," a won of a good dtopontionj — 
- Taddfes," the Gen., with <* gi&dea" according to Gram. § 43& 

$114. ** Onsacan bine thaere the6fthe," to clear kimaolf of tho 
ikeft,-~f* Hine," the Ace., with «' thedfthe," the Gen., gOYemed by. 
<* onsacan ;" Gram. $ 453. 

$ 115. ** Gefelde ic me bedtiende and wyipende," / felt myoelf 
beating and vritking, — ** Be6tiende" and *' wyipende," agreeing with 
** ic" according to Gram. § 427 ; and each is also the true agreement 
in the English, as ^ gefelde me" is really no other than the sam'd as 
^ WflSat." So in every case of the kind. 

$ 116. " Thaet he udnes thiuges miLran ne thnrfe," that he might 
be in want of nothing more4 — *^ Mdran," the Gien., agreeing with 
"tbinges;" Gram. § 427. 

$ 117. ** On Lang-beardna-lande," in I^mbardf, lit in the covairy 
of the Long'Bearde. 

§ 119. ** Mid ascunga," with the asking* — " Ascunga," here the 
Dat singular, and archaic ; see Gram. $ 56. 

$ 120. ** Gif me Drihten an lengran lifes," if the Lord grant me a 
longer Zt/tf.— "Me," the Dat, with 'Mifes," the Gen., governed by 
«* an ;" Gram. $ 453. 

$ 121. *' Earfoth laeran," hard to teach,—'* Lsuaran," governed by 
" earfoth," in the place of another verb, according to Gram. $ 459. 

§ 122. " On Uusre tide nH ymbe twelfmonth," at thie time now 
about a twelvemonth, i. e. about a twelvemonth hence. 

$ 123. " Me s6thlice aetfe6lan G>ode g6d is," it ie indeed good for 
me to lean upon God. — '< Me," die Dat., governed by " gdd" accord- 
ing to Gram. $ 444, and " aetfe^Ian" depending upon the same word, 
hke " laeran" upon ** earfoth" in $ 121. 

$ 124. " Ne thence we n4oes yfeles," nor think we any eviL — 
" Yfeles," the Gen., governed by " thence ;" Gram. § 448. 

§ 125. '* Wa th&m men the swiced6m thurh hyue cymth," wo 



> We thus perceive the propriety of the expressions " from hence," "from 
thence," " from whence," *' from without,'* etc., in English which are justifi- 
able from analogy as well as from custom. 
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tifito thai man thrtmgh whom offence shall come. — ** The,** the rela- 
tive, in advance with " hyne** the poiBonal pronoun, idiomatie and 
pleoaaBti?i, (Gram. ^ 431), governed by the Prep. << thurh.** Such in- 
stances of construction to express the relative are not unfrequent, and 
perhaps they should be considered emphatic. — " W& tli&m men,*' — see 

Sec. X §17. 

§ 126. " Thtt withsaecst rain,*' thou shali deny me,—" Mfn," the 
Gen., governed by " withsaecst,'* according to Gram. § 448. 

§ 127. " Fram C^sere Augusto,** from Caesar Augustus. — ** Cd- 
sere,** the vernacular Dat. ; " Aogusto,*' the Latin. 

§ 130. " Sum wlf on naman Maria," a certain woman by name 
Mary. — " Marfa," the Nom., in apposition with " wit" according to 
Gram. § 433. 

§ 131. " And gesedh publicanum,** and beheld a publican. — " Pub- 
licanum,*' a Lat. Accusative. ' 

§ 132. « Oth-thaet ic me gebidde,** untU I pray, lit. until that I 
pray me. — " Me," the Ace. reflezively with ** gebidde," according to 
Gram. § 452. 

§ 133. **. And hi oodredon hine acsigende,*' and they dreaded asking 
him, — " Acsigende,*' the ludef. participle, agreeing with " hi,** ac- 
cording to Gram. § 427, the literal signification being, And they were 
in dread, asking him, or perhaps better, according to the position of 
the Ace. " hine,** And they dreaded him, asking. The government 
of " hine*' must therefore depend upon the construction adopted. 

§ 134. " He fandode hys,*' he tempted him.—" Hys,** the Gen., 
governed by " fandode ;" Gram. § 448. 

§ 135. " Ge synd cumene,** ye are come.-^" Curaene,** agreeing 
with ** ge" according to Gram. § 427. 

§ 136. " Hys dgeuum reife,** with his own clothing. — ** Hys,*' the 
Gen., governed by " redfe ;" Gram. § 435, and " dgenum" agreeing 
with it ; Id. § 4Sn. 

§ 137. " Aelc wyrd is nyt thdra the wricth,** ef>ery fortune is use^ 
ful for those whom it corrects. — " Thira,*' the Gen., governed by 
"nyt;" Gram. § 444. 

$ 138. " Swylcera ys Godes rice,** of such ie the kingdom of Ood. 
— " Swyloera,*' the Gen., governed by " ys," according to Gram. 
§ 450, and the strict rendering, therefore, would be. Unto such be* 
longeth the kingdom of Ood. So also according to the original 
Greek. 

§ 139. " Th^ geseAh he ihone man t6 hym cnmendne,** then saw 
he the man coming unto him. — " Gomondno/* iigreeiiig with " man/ 
Mooiding to Gnun. § 4Sn. 
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^ 140. •• Ljt fre6oda»" fern firiendt.-^** Frednda/' tiie Gen., gor- 
amed by " lyt f* Gnin. ^ 466. So in Latin, ** pamm amicorum." 
^ i 141. " And gemette hff alaependa,** and found them sleeping^-^ 
*< Slaepende,*' agreeing^ with ** hfg/' according to Gram. ^ 437. 

^ 142. " Hig wyllath 6btan eower," tkey will persecute' you. — 
" Wyllath," here perhaps, but not neceflsarily, denoting futurity. — 
•• Eower,** the Gen., governed by ** ^htan ;" Gram. ^ 448. 

§ 143. "Thaethia wim)b," that woe Au>-^Hiis" the Gen., governed 
by ** waeo," according to Gram. ^ 450. 

§ 144. " Of Marian ceastre," «/ the same town ae Mary. — ** Mari- 
an/' the Gron., depending upon " ceaatre," and not fonnin^ a compoond 
with it ; lit * the (oidr of Mary,* i. e. where ahe dwelt. 

§ 145. " TMrn Suna ungeleiflic," dioobedient unto the Son, t. e. 
the Son of God.->*<Sana," the Dat, governed by « nngeleAflic ;" 
Gram. § 444. 

^ 146. *' Him hingrede," he was hungry, lit. it hungered hinu — 
** Him," the Dat, governed by *< hingrede f Gram. § 451. 

^ 147. " Fela is thaera thinga," many a thing ia there, lit. many a 
one of the thinge to there. — ** Thinga," the Gen. plural, governed by 
••fela;" Gram. ^ 445. 

§ 148. *' Swaether he haebbe," whichooever he may have. 

§ 149. ** Swi gredt bedm on wyda," as a great tree in a 10004! — 
« Wyda," the Dat singular, like <* felda ;" Gram. ^ 66. 

^ 150. " Anes thinges ic ih^ wolde abrest acsian," of one thing J 
wwUd first ask thee* — " T^^»" OQ^ Ace. governed by ** acsian," with 
<* thioges," the Gen., in the place of another, as reference is had about 
tlie thing, and not to the thing itself, according to Gram. § 455. 

6 151. *'Th6nne cume wit Idte t6 ende thisse b^c," then came 
we two at last to an end of this book. — ** Lite," really the Old 
Abl. of ** \sidt,** late, (Gloss, sub voc), and in construction according to 
Gram. § 436, if not agreeing with ** hwile," time, understood. — " B4e,** 
the Gen. singular ; Gram. ^ 61. 

^ 152. ** Aet handa," at hand.-^** Handa," the Dat singular, as 
in ^29. 

^153. " Bitt his foeder hldfes," entreats his father for a moroel of 
bread. — Such is the force of the Gen. when used fw the Ace. in all 
cases of the kind, in accordance with Gram. § 455. 

§ 154. " He gemette Philippos," he found Philip. — " Philippus," 
the vernacular Ace. instead of the Latin. Again we find the same 
name in the Gren. undecltned : as, " For his br6thor lAfe Phtlippuc," 
on account of his brother Philip's widow. See Gram. ^ 45. 

$ 155. " And hfg oudredon him, gangende on thaet geoip," and 
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they were in dreud fw fAefuMTw, going into ike ehud, — " Him," 
the Dat, governed by ** ondredon," according to Gram. § 449. This 
paasage fully Bettlee the construction of ** hine" in ^ 133. 

^ 156. " Ic gyme mfu wedd," / will regard my covenant. 

^ 157. " Thone theow, the his willan nyste and thedh dyde, he 
bith witncd feawum witum," as to the servant who knew not his will, 
and did the contrary, he shall be punished with few stripes. — 
" Theow," a clear instance of the Ace. depending upon a Prep, 
understood, answering to the Latin " quoad." — " Thedh," in this place 
may be considered either as the old noun in the Ace. governed by 
'* dyde," or as the Prep, in the same sense as we have given, govern- 
ing " him," it, i. e. " willan" understood. — ** Whum," the Dat, ac- 
cording to Gram. § 441. 

§ 158. " Langre tide," for a long time.—" Tide," the Dat. or AbK, 
according to Gram. § 438. 

§ 159. " Othrum daege," on the next day. — " Daege," the Dat., 
according to Gram. § 438. 

^ 160. " Thaet thil wabre gle&w thaeron," in order that thou 
mightest be skilful therein^ — ** Thaeron," like all other compounds of 
the kind, and all phrases in general, to be construed into its constitu- 
ents, either with, or without the understood member. 

^ 161. " Ic w^ne se the he mdre forgeif," / think that one to 
whom he forgave more. — ** T^®*" the Dat., with " m&re," the Ace, 
governed by '* forge&f ;" Gram. § 454. 

§ 162. " Scorpio (thaet ys, in wyrm-cynn)," a scorpion {that is a 
certain kind of reptile). — " Thaet ys," the Latin idiom ; § 108. 

^ 163. " G& and dd eall-swi," go and do likewise.—'* D6 eall swi," 
we might say, * Do all in such manner,* making " eall" the Ace. 
dependent upon " d6," and thus presenting the adverbial compound 
" eall-swd" in a new, but no less consonant feature. The unartificial 
construction of all such compounds, from their very nature, must be 
varied. 

§ 164. **G<)da lireow," Good master! — For the employment of 
« g6da," the De£ form of the adjective, see Sec. X., $11, with Gram. 
( 474, " thtl" being here understood. 

^ 165. ** On thaene Munt Oliuarum, thaet ys, Ele-bbrgkna," into 
the Mount Olivaritm, that is, of Olives. — " Thaene," for " thone." 

■ • • • 

— " £le-bergena," explanatory of ** Oliuarum," (pronounced Oliva^ 
rum), the Latin Gen. as well as name. The one term as well as the 
other, as will be perceived, refers to the fruit of the tree, and not to 
the tree itself. 

§ 166. *< Thaet ic hednon-forth ne ete," that I henceforth eat not. 
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— The offigtaal coMtnictioii of the two nMmben Ui ^ h«6iion-fotth*' 
will be observed ; "he<inoii," the AbL of me^ibfi, whkncb? as given 
in Sec. VII., ^ 17, and ** forth/' the Ace of time, how long? Gram. 
§438. 

6 167. " Forth^m-the he is leie, and his faeder e&c," because he is 

* • • • • 

what is faleef and ai«o the father of it, referring to the Devil.r-^ 
" Forthim-the," as in Sec. VIII., § 16-—" Hie," the Gen., governed 
by " faeder."^" Eic," really no other than the root of " e&ca," tm 
addition, if not the nonn itself, (Glooa. out vo«.), and having precisely 
the same import in the sentence. — ^The awkwardness of the transla- 
tion of this passage in the common English vexsion of the New Testa- 
ment will have been observed. 

§ 168. "Syththan he haefde heora {6t athwogene," after he had 
waehed their feet. — ** Syththan," as an Old Abl. form and denoting 
time, (Gloss, euh voc), strictly in construction according to Gram. 
§ 438. — ** Athwogene," agreeing with " f^t," according to Gram. § ^8. 

§ 169. " And n4n thaera the gelyfth on me ne wunath on thys- 
tmm," and no one who believeth in me shall abide in darkness, — 
" Thaera," of those, in such cases as this, appears to be pleonastic, 
although it might be considered in general as having reference to per- 
sons or things before the speaker or writer's mind, if not actually men- 
tioned or alluded to in the prececfing part of the discourse. The verb 
which immediately follows along with the relative, as will be perceived, 
is in the singular. In English we would have the same expression, 
but with the Rel. and the verb in the plural. The construction is 
strictly idiomatic. — " Thystrum," the plural. 

§ 170. " And se-the me ytt, he leofath thurh me,** and he who 
sateth me, he, 1 say, shall live through me, — " He," the Pers. pro- 
nonn, for the usual " se" in the second member of the sentence. 

§ 171. " Ac on sw4-hwylce-ceastre 8w4 ge ing&th," but into what 
eity soever ye shall enter. — The latter " sw&" elegantly separated from 
the rest of the compound like " soever^' in the English, by the inter- 
vention of the noun in agreement 

4 172. ** Beforan eow on Galil^am," before you into &aliUe, — 
<* Galil^am," the Lat. Accusative ; Gram. § 50. 

6 173. " Sum consul thaet we herbtoha hdtath," a certain consul 
that we call Hbretoha. — ** Thaet," the Rel. neuter, used for the mas- 
culine, like " hwaet," what one ? for ** hwi," who, (Gram. § 113), and 
the origin of the same in English. 

§174. *< Ufane and neothane," /rom above and from beneath, — 
Other instances of the reiterative Ablative, as in the case (rf *' thAiume/' 
§ 110. 
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^ 175. ** Foith<iB engle-tfoe ansyiie hi haUnth/' beeause an angel- 
like countenance have they. — It is evident that in " engle>lfce/' the 
former part of the componnd b governed by the latter, and it is only 
iq such'cases that ** lie," as a termination, should have the accent. 

§ 176. " Hig heoldon tlid wifmenn td life," they have kept the 
women tUive, — ** T6 life," lit in life, or unto life. 

§ 177. '* Betweox Wealan aud Englan," between the Welsh and 
the Angles. 

§ 178. " lA Le6f ! ic bidde thaet thii th^ ne beige with me, gif ic 
q>raece,V lah. Sir ! I pray that thou he not angry with me, if I 
speak. — " Ije6f," here a noun. — " Th^ beige," lit anger thee, " bel- 
gan" being a reflexive verb. 

§ 179. " He<5 daeg," this day. — **^e6," here one gender of an old 
demonstrative pronoun nearly lost from the language, but preserved 
likewise in "h6r," *'he6nan,** elc.,if it cannot also claim " heora," 
" heom," and similar forms under certain circumstances, though gen- 
erally supposed to belong to the personal pronoun of the third person. 
It is very evident that ** h^r," " he6nan," and the like, call for a 
pronoun of the kiud. See Gloss, sub voc. 

§ 180. "Thaet we sceoldon thus gerade mid stduum of-torfian," 
that we should overwhelm such sort of people with stones. — " Thus 
gerade," lit. thus conditioned, sc. persons, " gerade" being here the 
Accusative plaral of " gerad." For ♦* thus," see § 109. 

6 181. *' Hwaes anbidie ic btltan thin, Drihten ?" toAom await I 
hut thee. Lord ?-^" Hwaes," the Gen., governed by " anbidie," ac- 
cording to Gram. § 448. — " Biitan," governing " tMn," the Gen., and 
probably in the same case itself, according to the theory of prepositious 
which we have set forth. The construction an unusual one. 

§ 183. " Cumatb him fore, and cne6w bugath," come before him, 
and bow the knee. — " Fore," really either the Dat or the Old Abl. of 
the • expressed idea* •* for," (Gloss, sub voc), and governing "him," in 
the same case. As a preposition, it is usually found as " forau," either 
simple or compounded. See § 172. 

4 186. " T6 wfdan feore," forever and ever, lit unto life wide, or 
remote. Observe that " widan" is here used for ** wfdon," i. e. " wi- 
dum," and not the definite state of the adjective. Such forms, as will 
appear more fully in the sequel, are very common. 

§ 188. " Se waes Fergilies lAreow," who was VirgiVs teacher. — 
" Fergilies," the vernacular Gen. of " Fergilfus." Observe the orthog- 
raphy of this word. Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon / represented the true 
sound of the Latin v, as well as that of the Greek digamma. Com- 
pare, also, " serfwe," (§ 199), probably from the Latin " servitium.*' 

32 
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^ 189. << lUar wasMa thA CMktiagM,*' lAe tuAoiitoiito o/ JCen/ 
«cr« there. 

^ 190. " Tki WMB ha6 raiteDde on iweoetra slflSBperne," then woe 
the reeting im the eietert^ eleeping-apartment. — ** Sweostra/' i. e. 

^ 194. « Se le^wa w6na and ii6 raedelse thira dyaigena monna 
tiohhie tliaet," the falee opinion and the imagination of unwiee men 
determine thaU — The idiomatic me of the verb in the singular with 
two noona, connected together by the conjunction " and," will be ob- 
served. 

§ 195. *' Hi ealle emn>Uce on Latfne tengdon," they aU rushed in 
like manner upon the Latins. — '* Latlne," Uie Ace. 

6 200. ** Aer se thicca mist tluara weorthe," ere the thick mist he- 

* • • • • 

come thinner. 

^201. ** Baed he thone abbod thaet he him seude trymmendlice 
■tafas," prayed he the abbot that he would send him hortatory let- 
ters. 

§ 209. " On thaes cyninges st^aa," upon the king's steed. — 
" St^dan/* here the Ace. 

^ 210. " Aet Handee>hldwe," at Houndslow. 

§ 212. " Th4m englum nis ndn twed," to the angels is no doubt. 

§ 215. " Hie haefdon hiora stemn gesetenoe," they had their time 
set. — " Gresetenne," here agreeing with '* stemn,'' according to Gram. 
4 427. 

§ 218» " Sum sl6g on thim w6ge," a certain slough in the way. 

§ 226. ** Nithres cynnes word," a tcord of the neuter gender. 

§ 228. *' Sume wurdon t5 wulfum," some became wolves. — ** Td 
wulfum," lit to, or into wolves. 

4 229. " Td th^, thim wyllan ealles wisddmes, becuman," to come 
unto thee, the source of all wisdom. 

§ 230. " Baeldaeg W6dening ; Wddeu Freotboldfing," Baeldaeg 
the Son of W6den ; Woden the Son of Freotholdf 

4 231. " Hedh-selda wyn," joy of thrones.-^*' He&h-eelda,'* an in- 
stance of a noun compounded with an adjective, and modified in sense 
by the nnion. It is evident that a difierent idea would be conveyed, 
were the adjective made to agree with it Such compounds are very 
common in Anglo-Saxon, and form one of the beauties of the lan- 
guage. 

§ 233. " Th& graman M6tena the folcisce meun hitath Parcas," 
the grim Measurers, which the common people call Parcae. — ** Mi- 
tena," the three Nomen, or Fates, of the Northern mythology, Urthr 
Werthandi, aud Skulld, to whom the thread of human life was in- 
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tmsted by Odin. — ** Folciice zneim,'' lit vulgar men, or nmii 0/ tk» 
eommons, 

^ 234. *' Thi migo-rincas Metode gethuugrou," thote kimmen war" 
•kipped the Creator. 

§ 235. " Th& thingr td Idee wurdon the on thdm scype wiferon," 
the things which were in the •hip become a 2om. — ^< Td i<)8e/' lit to 



PART II. 

I« SBLECTIONS FROM THE GOSPELS.' 



PROLOGUE. 

It 18 nncertain by whom this yeniion of the Four Gospels was made, 
or whether it was the work of only one hand.* In one MS., at the 
end of Matthew, the following note is appended : " Sic sit hoc interim. 
Ego Aelfricfffi scripsi hunc librum in monasterio Bathonio, et dedi 
Bribtwoldo, Praeposila Qui scripeit, rivat in pace in hoc mundo et 
in future seculo ; et qui legit, legator in etemum." From the use of 
'* scripsi," the Aelfric here mentioned would seem to have beeo rather 
a copier than a translator, though possibly the latter. The translation, 
at any rate, was made from a Latin version, probably from the Vul- 
gate, and is, in general, very faithful. It is evident that it was used to 
some extent by the translators of the authorized English vereion, as 
well as by those who preceded them. 

With the exception of carrying out the accentuation according to 
the author's system, and the correction of a few grammatical enors, 
the text as given, corresponds exactly with that of the source fiom. 
which it has been drawn. 



1 " Tha halgan 60DSPEL on ENGLigc.'*— The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Holy Gospels, edited by Benjamin Thorpe, F. S. A., from the original MSS., 
Oxford, 184S. Republished by the Author. 

t Bede is said to have made a translation of the QosptH of St John. 
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8T. Matthew's gospel. 



CHAPTER ui. 






Fnn Rubric : " Thtb bcbal," thU shall be read, or Mm belongeth, 

aeeal" being equivaient to ** gebyrath" in other cases in the sequel. — 

Abb htddan-wintbAi" before mid-winter, or Christmae; "win- 
tra," the Dat., and " myddan," here in the definite state, although 
without the article. Compare in the two next, " twelftan,'* and " h&l- 
gan." In such cases, the omission of the article is nbt uncommon. 

V. 1. " Se FuUubtere," the Baptizer, lit the Whitener, or Puri^ 
fier. Hie term adopted by the Anglo-Saxon church to express bap- 
tism, " fulluht,*' or " ^Ilwiht," (Gloss, sub voe.), seems to have had 
reference to the regenerative idea of the rite. The time within which 
the child should be carried to the font was limited by the statutes of 
different sovereigns, with penalties annexed to them, in some cases 
severe, and the mode of administering the ordinance was by immer- 
sion. 

V. 3. *' D6th dabd-b^te," lit do deed-boot, i. e. amends-deed, or 
penance in Om strictest sense, compensation to God through the church, 
and to man. 

V. 4. " Haerum,** the plural. — " Gaerstapan," properly " gaers- 
Btapan," L e. grass-steppers, — " Wudu-hunig,*' lit wood-honsy. 

V. 7. " Thaera Sundor-hdlgena," and " thaera Rihtwisendra,*' 
translations of the Latin " Phariseorum," and " Saduceorum," accord- 
ing to their Hebrew derivation. ** Suudor-hilig," or ' an asundor- 
holy one,* is very expressive. 

V. 13. ** Haeleud," a translation corresponding to onr present 
"Joshua," and "Jesus." 

V. 16. " NitherHBtfgendne," and " wunigendne," we have vmtten for 
" nither-stigende," and " wunigende,'* and so in other cases of the 
kind, which the want of space will prevent us, except rarely, fimm 
specifying. 

ohap. VII, 

V. 6. " Ongean gewende,*' turned against, with " eow" dependent 
either on " ongean," or on " to-sliton." 

V. 14. In this passage it will be observed that <* neani" is to qnalify 
" ge&t," and " angsum," " w^g," a construction not uncommon in th« 
language. The force of the Anglo-Saxon translation over the corre- 
sponding one in the common English version, will be perceivedi 
cially if we render the articles as definite pranomiB. 
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OHAP. XU. 

V. 1. « On reste-daeg," lit on^the day of rest, a translation of the 
corresponding words in Hebrew. 

y. 12. " M icie md man ys scedpe betera," lit by much more i» a 
man better than a sheep. In this sentence, the idiomatic use of 
** mi," one Comp. to qualify ** betera," another, will be observed. 

CHAP. XVI. 

V. 14. " Thone FuHuht-wer," lit the Baptism-man, In this form, 
" fulloht-wer," we have the full word instead of the corresponding 
termiuation, to express the agent See Gram. § 75, Note 1. 

V. 23. « Thd besedh he hyne," theii looked he abovt him,—" Hyne," 
governed by the " be" in composition. — " Synd Godes, — synd manna," 
belong to God, — belong to men : Eug. Vers., are of God, — are of 
men, which does not express the precise import of the Greek, Latin, 
or Anglo-Saxon. Comp. Part I., Sec. XL, § 138. 

ST. mare's gospel. 

CHAP. VIIL 

V. 13. *' And hig thd forlaetende," and he then leaving them, — 
'* Forlaetende," agreeing with " he" understood, and govemiog ** hfg." 

ST. Luke's gospel. 

CHAP. IX. 

V. 7. " Se fe^rthan daelfts rica," lit the ruler of a fotarth part, in 
the place of the corresponding Greek term Saxooized.^-Observe, that 
in order to have denoted * of the fourth part,' the article in the Gen., 
to agree with " daeles," would have been used instead of the Nom. 
agreeing with " rica." 

y. 9. " Hwaet ys thes,^' what one, or who is this ? — ** Hwaet," the 
neuter used idiomatically for " hwd ;" Gram. ^ 1 13. 

CHAP. XIV. 

y. 5. " Hwylces eowres," probably idiomatic for " hwylces eower," 
of what one of you, if indeed the latter should not be read. As it 
stands, the construction is difficult. 

y. 13. In " wanhdle," for " unhdle," we probably have the original 
form of the prefix. See Gram. ^ 75, Note 2, and Gloss, sub voc. 

y. 20. " Ic laedde wif h&m," / have led a woman, or, a wife, home, 
—In "h&m," we have a clear exemplification of the Aoc. whither? 
as set forth in Part L, Sec. VII., § 32. 

32* 
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CHAP. XT. « 

V. 20. « Feor his ^eder," far of from hU faiher^-^* Feor," here 
evidently a Prep., and governing " faeder," probably as the Dat. or 
AhL Compare •< vnfeor," Fart I., Sec. XI., § 12& 

ST. John's gospbl. 

OBAF. I. 

V. 31. « Isrihela," of the JsraeUtes, — ^the Gen. pIuiaL 

OHAP. ▼. 

V. 9. •* On Ebrelsc,** lit into Hebrew. Compare Part L, Sea VL, 
^57. 



n. FROM A PARAPHRASE OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 



PROLOGUE. 

This Paraphrase was made from the Latin Version which accom- 
panies it, and was given to the world by Mr. Thorpe, from a MS. in 
the Royal Library at Paris.' It is partly in proee and partly in veise, 
the one portion natarally following the copy more closely than the other ; 
and would seeiii to have been the work of more than one hand.' Oar 
Selections include the least paraphrastical porUons of the prose, and 
are ffvenk with variations and emendatioufl of the text 



SBAUI I. 

V. 3. '* Byth sme&gende," is ever meditating, for so this participial 
form of tense (Gram. § 180) must sometimes be rendered. — " Daeges' 



>* 



1 '* Libri Psalmonim Versio Antiqua Latins ; cum Paraphrasi Anglo-Saxoni- 
ca, partim soluta oratione, partim metrice composita. Nunc primum e Cod. 
MS. in Bibl. Regia Parisiensi adservato deseripsit et edidit Benjamin Thorpe, 
F. S. A. fcc, 8vo. Ozon. 1835.** 

• Aldhelra, Abbot of Malmsbury, who lived between a. d. 656 and 709, is 
said to have made a translatft>n of the Book of Psahns ; and as he professed 
the art of poetry, being, indeed, the " father of the Anglo-Latin poets,** this 
version might be attributed to him, though it " has none of the characteris- 
tics which might be looked for in his compositions,*' (Btogrngfhia BrttoMmiem 
lAt*rttrim^j3mglo- Saxon Penod^^ Tkonuu Wright, M, A. London, 1843, p. S2S.i 
His style is usually more florid. 
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r 

and <* nihtes," Grenitives, according to Id. § 438. — " Nihten," aii un- 
coromon form, and employed only in such cases. 

V. 4. " Duste geUcrau/' more like the dust, or perhaps, rather like 
dnsU 

V. 6. *' On ddmes daeg/' tn a day of judgment, with " arisath*' 
under the idea of standing up* The idiomatic use of the Ace. ** daeg," 
In the place cf the Dat or Abl. <* daege," will have been observed. 

SEALH IL 

V. 6. ** Ofer his thone hilgan Munt Syon," lit over his the holy 
fiount Sion — a beautiful idiom ; Gram. § 426. 

V. 8. " T6 dgnum yrfe," for thy own inheritance, or for a peculiar 
inheritance. 

BEALM III. 

V. 5. " Thiisendu folces/* thousands of the people, 
V. 7. " Hael/' for the usual case-form " haelu." 

SEALM IV. 

V. 6. " And briogath th& g6de," and bring the good, sc. anhnaU, 
ete.*-" td lacum/' as offerings, 

SEALM VI. 

V. 4. " On helle," in the place of departed spirits,—T)ie " Helle* 
of the Anglo-Saxons was equivalent to the " Halla," or ** Wal-halla," 
the Scandinavian abode of the dead. See GI06& sub voc. 

V. 5. " Aelce niht," every night* — Here we have the Ace in the 
place of the Gen., Dat. or Abl., according to Gram. § 438, confirming 
what has been said in Part I., Sec. VII., § 2, unless we consider 
*'aelceniht," as the Ace. how often? for how long? according to 
the same rule. 

SEALM VIII. 

V. 3. " Forthdm ic n&t ealles," for I know not at aU.-^* Ealles," 
the Gren., probably governed by **i6** understood, perhaps more 
anciently expressed. 

V. 12. ** Aelce daege," every day, — Here we have the Old Abl. in 
an expression equivalent *to the one in Sealm VI., v. 5. Perhaps 
" nihte" as the Abl. should be read in that case, and masculine like 
" nihtes," whence "aelce" instead of " aelcere." Compare Article 
VIII., 2. — " Bilte ge 16 him gecyrron," unless ye turn unto him, — 
«*BOte," here evidently the Old Abl. sing, of the *< expressed idea," 
or lost noon " bm," and strictly denoting, * with the exception,* See 
Gloss, sub voe. 
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■BALM IX 

V. 14. « Hifelo/' the Dat, for *< baele." 

V. 19. " Thaet hig gelabron thaet hi witon," lit that they may 
Umm that they kmnOf i. e. learn to know. 

V. SI8. " And under his tungan byth ealne w6g,** and under hit 
tongue i» alwayo,—'** Eahie w6g" here the Aoc. of time, according 
to Gram. § 438. 



ni. THE PATKR-NOSTER. 



Taken from the 6th chapter of St Matthew's Grospel, and intro- 
dnced in this place on account of its usual connection in church ser- 
▼ke with the seleotions which immediately follow. 



IV. THE **TB DEUM." 



This has been taken from Sharon Turner's Hietory of the Anglo^ 
Saxons, Vol. III., B. X., Chap. iv. The text as there presented, is, 
in some places, very corrupt It is here offered with emendations. 

" Th^, God, we h^riath, th^, Drihten, we andettath," thee as God 
we praiect thee as the Lord we acknowledge. — ** God," and <* Drih- 
ten," agreeing respectively with *' th6«" So in the Latin, " te, Deum,*' 
" to, Dominum." The English translation of the verse is, therefore, 
evidently incorrect Also in the next verse, " 6cne Faeder," as an 
eternal Father. 

"Cythra scyne h^rath here," the tUuetriout army of witnesses 
doth praise thee. — The separation of " scyne" from " here" by the 
verb, will be observed. So also in the next verse, " hilig andetteth 
Gesomnung," and below, " Faederes ^ce thti eart Suuu." 

" Embe-hwyrft eorthena," the circuit of all landsd — *< Embe- 
hwyrft," either a compound governed by a Prep, understood, or 
** hwyrft" must be taken as a simple noun, (Gloss, sub voc), gov- 
erned by ** embe." The meaning would be the same in either case, if 
the reading of " embe-hwyrft" as a compound, does not convey a 
stronger idea, denoting the entire circumference. 

** Faeder, ormaetes maegen-thrymmes," as Father, of an infinite 
majesty. — ** Maegen-tlirymmes," the Gen., with '* orraaiates," ac- 
cording to Gram. § 436. 
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** WiUxilice fr^frigendne G^" a Spirit truly eomfortmf, 

** Ece d6 . . . . wukbr bedn fbrgyfen," lit make to be given eternal 

** On wonilde, and i.-worM" m this world, and world etemaU^ 
**A-Worald," we have read as a compound, and here, the Ace^ 
(Oram. ^ 56), not goremed by the Vnp. " on," but in conrtmction 
acemnding to Id. § 438. It is equivalent to the English * forever ' 



V. THE "JUBELATB. 

Taken from Sharon Turner's History of the AnglO'Saxone, Vol. 
m., B. X., Chap. lY., with corrections of the text 

*' And oth-on oynrene and cynrene sbthfaestnes," and hie truths 
ftdneee unto generation and generation, — " Oth-on," like the Latin 
'* usque ad," and the French " josqu'ik," even to, or, even unto. 



VI. THE "MAGNIFICAT. 



Taken ftom Sharon Turner's History of the AnglO'Saxone, Vol. 
III., B. X., Chap, iv., with corrections of the text 

" On &-weoruId," perhaps, * which was to extend unto world eter- 
nal.* — " A-weoruld " here the Ace, governed by " on." 



VU. DE SANCTIS IN ANGUA SEPULTIS. 



PROLOGUE. 

The matter composing this Selection has been drawn from Ebeling*e 
AngeUaeeheiechee Lesehuch, The text as there given is exceedingly 
corrupt, in most cases without any of those artificial guides by which 
the sense of a composition belonging to a remote age, and from its 
nature obscure, can be clearly ascertained, with words not unfte- 
quently separated* into their constituent syllables. The readings 
here presented most, therefore, be taken upon our sole authority ; and 
we believe that they will be found to be in strict accordance with his- 
torical facts, as well as with the genius of the language itself. The 
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ominioiM denoted by Mteriikt hsre beeB nade by im» partiy in coofle- 
qnenee of our iaabiiity to five the cotraet orthography of some proper 
namea, from the want of facilities for companeoo. The date of this 
oooopoHtioQ is wholly anknowii, unlea it can be infened Inwi the 
time at which it clone, and eqimlly ao, the name of the author. 



<* St Angafltfniw .... thebde/* St, Au/puiine baptixed Aetkelbert, 
king of the Cantwara, and aU his people, — See Natale Saneti 
Oregorii Papae, 

" Th6noe waea E^dbald," then woe Eddhald, i. e. then succeeded, 
or followed in the order of time, as very often in the seqnel. 

** Othre naman," hy another name, — ** Naman," here the Old Abl., 
as we have ** othre" in the place of " othrum" agreeing with it, and 
according to Gram. § 441. 

'* This waerou," idiomatic for " ihia waerou ;" Gram. 6 424. 

" B^ heom libbeodum," during their life, lit by them living, 

*' And Bwk, oft siththan hire mihta cuthe syndon," and ao, oft eince 
her miracles are known, — " Mihta," like *' wundru" in the sequel. 

" An mil be-eastan St Mildride mynstre," one mile to the east of St, 
Mildred*s convent, — Observe that in this sentence we have " myu- 
stre," the Dat, governed by " be-e^tan," as a compound preposition, 
"e^stan," as a noun, (Gloss, sub voc.), being first governed in the 
same case by "be," perhaps more properly, in every instance of the 
kind, " b^," (Gloss, sub voc), 

" And St Eddburh th4 t6 thim mynstre feng," and St Eadburh 
then succeeded to that convent, — " TO .... feug," lit took to, 

" And he6, hwaethre, hire maegth-hid geheold oth hire Hfes ende," 
and she, nevertheless, preserved her maidenhood unto the end of her 
life. — Said to have been one cause of the sudden enmity betwet^n 
Ecgfryth and Bishop Wilfred. — " Hwaethre," (Gloss, sub voc), 
really the Old Abl. of " bwaether," according to Gram. ^ 441. Com- 
pare the coujuuctive phrase " the&h -hwaethre," in which the 
** hwaethre" is governed as the same case, by the *' the4h," upon 
the principle set forth in Part (., Sec. IX., § 10. 

" And thaer hi begeaton St Waerburge, thi. h41gan faemnan," and 
there they begat St, Waerburh, the holy virgin, 

" And hit gehdigode St. Martfne i6 wurthuuge," and consecrated it 
in honor of St. Martin, lit and consecrated it to St. Martin, in honor. 
So below, " Gode td Idfe and St Marian," unto the praise of Ood and 
St, Mary. 
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** Aet St Angmtfiie,'' near St. Augustine. 

** Hm thridda-faeder Eddbatd/' hie maternal grandfather, E&dbaUL 
— ** Thridda^faedec," lit. third father. The relatioiiBhip most be oom- 
patod back in the following manner : 

Father, 



r" 



Father's father, Mother's father; 

or, idiomatically: 

Faeder, 



>• 



(Sb) other faeder, (Sb) THBIODA FAEnSR. 

See, further, Natale Saneti Gregorii Papacy pp. 23, 34, in which a 
more remote ancestry is delineated. This idiom has heretofore been 
altogether misunderstood. " Thridda faeder," according to Dr. Bos- 
worth, is a greaUgrandfather, {Diet, of the Anglo-Sax. Language), 
and " fifta faeder," according to Mr Langley, a great-grandfather's 
grandfather, (Principia Anglo-Saxoniea, Glossary.) 

** On Byrig," in Bury — the town of Bury, in Sufiblk. See Gloss. 
sub wim. 

** And fela othra sancta mid heom," and many other saints with 
them. — ** Sancta," here the same as ** hdligra," the Gen. ploral, as be- 
low, *' fela othra hdligra." The form is Saxon, although the word is 
Latin, and is constmed with " fela," according to Gram. § 445. 

" Th6nne resteth St Birfnus, se Rdmanisca bisceop, on Winceas- 
tre," then resteth St. Birinus, the Roman hishop, in Winchester.-^ 
His body was transferred from Dorchester, where he had died, to 
Winchester, by St Hedda, bishop of the latter place. St Hedda hhn- 
self died, a. d. 705. 

** Hnnd-eahtatig mnneca mid him," eighty monks along with them. 

The foundation of religious booses among the Anglo-Saxons was 
attended with the happiest results. Among that people, as elsewhere, 
they soon became the repositories of learning, the sources not only 
fh>m which the native mind was illuminated, but ftom which light was 
diffused upon the continent to no small extent " In England, during 
the eighth century," says Mr. Wright, ** the mnlti|rfication of books 
was very great The monks were emulous of attaining skill in wriUng 
and illuminating. At a later period, this was enumerated as one of the 
accomplishments even of so great a man as Dunstan. Diligence and 
industry, in the absence of the more speedy process of printing, en- 
abled the Anglo-Saxons not only to form several public libraries in 
fin^and, as well as private collections, bat also to send out of tlie 
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country books in eonsiderablo nmnben. BonHace, while moving about 
fkom place to |riace on the continent, nddnmm fieqoent demands of 
this kind to his brethren at home ; who, on the other hand, are con- 
stontly applying fiv copies of new books, or such as were not yet 
known in England, which he might chance to meet with, in order to 
incraase their own stores. At one time he asks for some works of 
Bede, — at another time he prays one of his friends to send him some 
of thoee of Aldhelm, * to console him amidst his labors with these me- 
morials of that holy bishop ;' and on one occasion he asks the abbess 
Eadbarga to cause a copy of the Gospels to be written magnificently 
in letters of gold, and sent to him in Germany, that his conrerts there 
might be impressed with a proper reverence for the sacred writings: 
A similar vcrfume had, at an earlii^r period, been given by Wilfrid to 
the church of York, where it was an object of great admiration ; it 
contained the four Gospels written in letters of gold on purple vellum, 
and its cover, made of solid gold, was studded with gems and precious 
stones. Many specimens of the magnificent writings of this age are 
still preserved. A noble copy of the Groepels, written at Liudisfarne 
in the lattor years of the seventh century, aftor having escaped many 
perils both by fire and flood, is now deposited anMmg the Cottonian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, where it is known by the title of 
the Durham Book ; but the rich cover which once enclosed it has 
long disappeared. It was, indeed, but a short-mghted devotion to ap- 
I^y these valuable materials to such a purpose ; for amidst the troubles 
which came on a little later — internal dissensions and the ravages of a 
foreign enemy who respected not the faith in which they had origin- 
ated — the books were too often sacrificed to the rapacity which their 
exterior dress had excited. 

'* In the time of Theodore and Adrian, the principal seats of learn- 
ing were in Kent, and the south of England, where it continued long 
after to flourish at Mslmsbury, and in some other traces. But the 
kingdom of Northumbria seems to have afforded a still more congenial 
situation ; and the school established at York, by Wilfrid and Arch- 
bishop Egbert, was soon famous throughout Christendom. Egbert 
taught there Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and the vast coUectiou of 
books, which had been amassed by him and his predoeessors, afforded 
great facility to literary pursuits. Alcuin, who was one of his schoiaia, 
frequently dwells with pleasure, in his letters, on the memory of his 
ancient master and early studies, and contrasts the literary stores 
amongst which he had boon bred with the barrenness of France. In 
796, when he was engaged in his school at Tours, he writes to Char- 
lemagne — < I here feel severely the want oi those invaluable books of 
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flcboIaiAie eradition which I had in my own country, by tho IcmH and 
most affectionate industry of my master^ and aira an aome meaanre hy 
my own hnmble labors. Let rae therefore propose to your excellency, 
that I send over thither some of our yoath, who may collect for us all 
that is necessary, and bring back with them into France the^toer« 
of Britain:**' 

And while igMn this subject, we will observe that the same spirit of 
mental improvement extended itself to the Anglo-Saxon ladies, es- 
pecially to those connected with convents, the heads of which, as we 
have seen, were mostly of royal descent, or parenta|re. " The culti- 
vation of letters," says the same author, ** was in that age by no means 
confined to the robuster sex — the Anglo-Saxon ladies applied them- 
selves to study with equal zeal, and almost equal success. It was for 
their reading chiefly that Aldhelm wrote his book De Laude Virginia 
iatit. The female correspondents of Boniface wrote in Latin with as 
mnch ease as the ladies of the present day. write in French, and their 
letters often show much elegant and courtly feeling. They sometimes 
also sent him sjpecimens of their skill in writing Latin verse. The ab- 
bess Eadburga was one of Boniface's most constant friends ; she seems 
to have frequently sent him books, written by herself or by her scholars, 
for the instruction of his German converts ; and on one occasion he 
accompanies his letter to her with a present of a silver pen, (unum 
graphivm argenleum.) Leobgitha,. one of her pupils, concludes a let- 
ter to Boniface by offering him a specimen of her acquirements in 
Latin metres. — * These underwritten verses,' she says, * I have endeav- 
ored to compose according to the rules derived from the poets, not in 
a spirk of presumption, but with the desire of exciting the powers of 
my slender talents, and in the hope of thine assistance therein. This 
art I have learnt from Eadburga, who is ever occupied in studying the 
divine law.' The four hexameters which follow this introduction, 
though not remarkable for elegance- or correctness, are still a favor- 
able specimen of the attainments of a young Auglo-Saxon dame. 
They are addressed as a concluding benediction to Boniface himself: 

" * Arbiter omaipotens, solus qui cuncta creavit. 
In regno patris semper qui lumine fulget ; 
Qua jugiter flagrans sic regnet gloria Christi, 
Illaesum servet semper te jure perenni.' **> 

1 BittgnpkUi Bnlmmica lAUrmrim, Angt^StuBom Penod, pp. 14^-37. London, 
18«S. 
> IUd,t pp. 3S, 33. 
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Tm. SKLSCnOKfl FROM THK UFS OF 8T. GITTHLAOy HKUOr 

OF OROWLAKD.* 



PROLOGUE. 

The life of St Outhlac was originany written in Latin by Felix of 
Crowland, or Croyland, as he is commonly styled, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, hut when and hy whom is altogether uncertain. 
By some the translation has been attributed to Abbot Aelfric, but we 
think improperly, as it lacks the simplicity of Aelfric's style, and from 
the excessiye and complicated use of particles, shows the author to have 
had more or less acquaintance with the Greek writois, whom he en- 
deavors to imitate. Felix flourished about a. d. 730, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Alfwald, kiog of the East Angles, to whom he dedicated 
his book. Hence it has been supposed that he was never an inmate 
of Croyland Abbey. He professes to have derived his infonnati<Hi 
about Guthlac from those who had been personal acquaintances of the 
■aint, which he might have done m either case. His work *' is in- 
teresting for its historical allusions, and for the light which it throws 
upon the early superstitions of our forefathers."* 

The text as given is according to Mr. Goodwin's readings, except in 
« few cases in which we have thought proper to differ from the opin- 
ion of that gentleman. We have also deviated from his punctuation 
in some instances, and besides making some orthografrfiical changes, 
we Kave rendered the accentuation uniform, according to the system 
adopted by ns> as in other cases. 



I. 

** Be Hn GXBTRnB,** we have added, as well as the two next cap- 
tions, and the last 

"On Myrcna," in the days of Aethelred, the famous king of 

the Mercians, — ^Aethelred's reign commenced a. jx 675, and termina- 
ted by his resignation, a. n. 704 ; his death occurred in a. d. 716. 



> The Anglo-Saxon version of the Life of St. Gothlac, Hermit of Crowland. 
Printed, for tbe first time, from a MS. in the Cotton Library, with a Transla- 
tion and Notes, by Charles Wydiiie Gkx>dwin, M.A., Felkm of Catharine HsU, 
Cambridge. London, 1848. 

• Wright's Biogrmpkia Britmmiea LUtruria^ Angto-Saxon Period^ pp. 946, 947. 
I«oodon, 1849. 



« Oo tliaereh«ih-the6de, Myrena-rrce," m the iUustrimtM ** ihedd,** 
the Mercian kingdom. — Goodwin bag, " On thaere h^b-thedde Myrc- 
na-rice," which he reoden siniply, * of the province of Mercia ;* but 
the coQstruction eTidentiy will uot admit of such a rendering, while 
** he^h," or " h^h," most here be taken as a qualifying word, although 
forming a compound with " tlie6de," as in ** be&h-cyning," an «//«s- 
trious king, and "the<kie" itself denotes more than province; we 
have, indeed, no word in the language which expresses its precise 
import. The original of the passage has, ** De egregia Mercionim 
stirpe." 

" The Iclingas waeron generanede," who were called Iclingae, I e. 
descendants of Icel. Icel is said to have been the sixth in descent from 
W6den, in the genealogy of the Mercian kings. 

" Mide gestredq," many treaeuree, unless we should read ** micel 
gestre6n,*' corresponding to the " maest gestreon" which follows. 

" Him his gemaeccan." — " His," here evidently pleonastic. 

<* He him th& 4ne gece&s," he then chose one for him. — Goodwin 
has '* thi dna," which he renders * the one ;' but the sentence requires 
** th4" as an expletive, and ** ina," as an Ace. form, is altogether con> 
trary to analogy. ' We suspect that it is an error of transcription 
wherever it occurs. 

" And thaet beam swutellice mid inseglum beclysde," and plainly 
marked the child with a seal. — ** Inseglum," the plural for the singu- 
lar, unless we suppose it to have reference both to the hand and the 
cross in the next sentence. Under this form Mr. Goodwin remarks : 
** Did the termination urn ori^ually characterize the dative or ablative 
singular of substantives as well as of adjectives ? There is no sense 
of plurality in such expressions as, * on swefnum,' (see Matt. ii. 22), 
in a dream; * to gemyndum,' to remembrance; * on his gewealdum,* 
in hie power; * be lyfum,' alive; and many like phrases. It is usual 
to term um, in these instances, an abverbial termination ; but I see 
nothing to distinguish it, in the examples adduced, from a regular case- 
ending." To the question we unhesitatingly reply in the negative, as 
the hypothesis is contrary to the genius of the tongue, as well as to 
that of the cognate dialects. Besides, it is well known that in every 
language there are cases in which the plural is used for the singular, 
an idiom, so to speak, belonging to universal language, and having a 
different origin, perhaps in every case, among different nations or peo- 
ples ; and with regard to the termination being adverbial, we think 
that we have shown plainly enouglf that all adverbs in Anglo'Saxon, 
88 well as the other indeclinable parts of speech^ are subject to the 
rules M ordinary construction. — ^^ Bedysde," lit inclosed. 
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'* And helde ttfweaxd t&hnn thftet htlses dura," and ineKned for- 
ward before the door of the houee. 

** Thi meDn thi ealle the thaet ffwawon," then all those men who 
oaw that, — ** Th4,'' when sUindiag ftlcme in the fust clause of a sen- 
tence, usually then, but when repeated in the second, when — then, as 
beiow. The reverse idea sometimes obtains. 

" Thaet hig thaet t&cen swuteUicor ^ese6n woldqn," oince they would 
oee that sign more plainly. — " Thaet," since, if we read " woldon ;" 
bat we think that ** mihton" ought to be read, and "swi thaet" in the 
place of the latter alone, though " thaet" vn sometimes susceptible of 
the meaning which we have given it 

** Th4 c6m thabr mid micle raedlicnysse yman," then came 

there running in great haste, — " C6m yrnan," came to run, an idiom 
not uncommon in the language, especially in poetry. — " Thaer," re- 
ferring to the woman as living upon the spot, and not in the sense of 
thither. — " Raedlicnysse," here the Ablative. 

" Thaere ^an eidignysse him wsfere sed gifu fore-stihtod," the gift 
of the eternal blessedness was fore-ordained unto him. — ** Gifu," re- 
quiring the article only from its poeitioD, in being separated from the 
noun depending upon it, unless the translator has studied the greater 
emphasis in the construction of the sentence. There seems, however, 
to have been a transposition from some means or another, as in the 
followiug division of the text we have the more natural construction, 
" th& gife thi»ere ^cau e^dignysse." 

«* Thaes hdliges tdcnes," of, or, by virtue of that holy sign. — " Tdc- 
nes," here the Gen. in the place of the Dat or Abl., according to 
Gram. § 441. Compare Part I., Sec. XI., ^ 112. 

IL 

** Thi .... fulwiht-baethes," when therefore about eight nights after 
they had brought the child unto the holy laver of baptism, — ** Thaes," 
really in construction, as the Gen. for the Dat or Abl., according to 
Gram. § 441, as in the preceding note. — " Thaee-the," we may say, 
for " thaes nihtes the." Compare Article II., Sealm I., v. S. The 

• • • • * 

Anglo-Saxons, as well as the Northern nations in general, appear not 
unfrequeutly to have computed by nights in the place of days. In 
the poetry of the language, especially, the use of the one division of 
time for the other is not uncommon. 

" On R6manisc," in Latin, lit. into Latin, as noticed before. — " Rd- 
manisc" here in the place of the more usual " Leden." 

" Th6nne onfi^hth he ^cum be&ge," then shall he receive an etemed 
reward.'^li will be observed that ** onfdn" governs either the Dat or 
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the Ace. in the same sense. A few lines above we have it with the 
latter. 

" Ac on his scearpnysse thaet he weorc." — Mr. Goodwin supposes 
an ellipsis of " thd wafes," or " th4 gelamp," after " scearpnysse." 
The passage requires something of the kind to make the construction 
complete. And so in other instances in the sequel. 

'* Wearth his mdd oncyrred." — Mr. Goodwin supposes " m6d'' here 
to be a case of anacoluthon, but we would refer it ais governed like 
« theow," in Part I., Sec. XL, § 157. 

" Th& waes he semninga innan manod .... ougename," then was he on 
a sudden divinely admonished within, and instructed that he should 
command these words — all which he so commanded: — To give hack 
the third part unto the men of whom he had before taken it. — Mr. 
Goodwin reads, '* Thd waes he . semninga innan manod godcundiice 
and laered thaet he th& word hete, ealle tha he swa genam he het 
thriddan dael agifan tham mannum the he hit aer ongename," * then 
was he on a sudden inwardly admonished of God, and taught that 
he should thus give command ; of all things which he had so taken 
he bade give back the third part to those from whom he had taken it, 
for which he inserts ** genam," not found in the MS. — " Semninga," 
really a noun in the Dat or Abl., according to Gram. § 438. — " Th4 
word," idiomatically for " th.4s word." — Before " thriddan," we have 
the article omitted, as very often in the case of ordinal numbers. 

*' And he hine-syifne betweox thises andweardan middan-eardes 
wealcan dwelode," and he thus wandered amidst the tumult of this 
present world, — Goodwin. 

" Sume nihte," on a certain night, — *' Nihte," here the Old Abl. 
and masculine, or perhaps the Ace. and feminine. 

*< Barn him swd swythe innan thaere Godes lufan," perhaps .ac- 
cording to the old construction, it burned within him with such excess 
of the love of God, making *' barn" an Impers. verb, and " swA," a 
pronoun agreeing with ** swythe" as a noun, which they both were at 
one time, (Gloss, sub vocibus). Otherwise we must take "thaere 
Grodes lufan," a part for the whole, as the Nom. to '< bam," as still in 
English, rendering the passage. And there burnt within him so eX" 
eeedingly of the love of God. 

" Thaet n& laes thaet dn . . . . forlet," that not merely did that one 
thing follow that he should forsake this world, but that he should 
likewise abandon his parents* wealth and his estate, and those same 
companions of his, I say that he should forsake all that. Such 
■eems to be the true meaning of this difficult passage. 

" The ye gecweden Hrypa-dtin," which is called Repton, — " Hrypa. 

33* 
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dUn*** Rapton in Deibyahire, once famous for its monastery, and as 
the capital city and burial-place of the kings of Mercia. — Goodwin. 

m. 

" ^^aere ylcan nama jrs nemned," we have read for *< thj ylcan 
nama ys nemned,** as ** thyi" the AbL masc. or neat, cannot refer 
either to *« ei,*' or to << ceastre." 

'* Mid-thAn se foraaprecena wer and tihaere eidigan gemynde,** 
mfter that tht afore§aid man, even he of the bUfged memory. Such 
may be the rendering in such cases as this. 

*< Mid-thy hf him manigfeald thing saiddon," lit with that they told 
him mantfold a thing, A construction of *' manigfeald/' " manig," 
and the like, not uncommon in the language. 

** "Hiaet he ina ongan eardian," which he alone began to inhabit^n^ 
** Ana,** here equivalent to the Latin " solus." — We subjoin the origi- 
nal of what precedes in this chapter, as a qiecimen of Felix's manner: 

** Est in mediterraneorum Anglorum Britanniae partibus immensae 
magnitudinis acerrima palus, quae a Grontae fluminis ripis incipieus, 
baud procul a castello quod dicuut nomine Gronte, nunc stagnis, nunc 
flactiris mterdum nigris fusis vaporibus et laticibus, necnon crebris 
insularum nemoribus intervenientibus, et flexuosis rivigarum ab austro 
in aquilouem mariteuus longissimo tracta protenditur. Igitur com 
supradictus vir beatae memoriae Guthlacos illius vastissimae eremi in- 
culta loca comperisset, coelestibus adjutm auxiliis rectissimo callts 
tramite perrexit Contigit ergo proxiroantibus accolis illiira solitudiuis 
experientiam sciscitaretur, illisque plurima spatiosae eremi inculta 
narrantibos, ecce quidam de illic adstantibos nomine Tatwinus se 
scisse aliqnam insularo in abditis rem(»tiorb eremi partibus adserebat, 
quam mnlti iohabitare tentantes propter incognita eremi monstra et 
diversarum formamm tenrores amiserant Quo audito vir beatae re- 
cordationis Guthlacus ilium locum sibi monstrari a narrante efflagitat. 
Ipse autem imperiis viri Dei annueus, arrepta piscatoria scapula per 
invia lustra in tetrae paludis margines Christo viatore ad praedictam 
insulam, quae lingua Anglorum Cruland vocatur, pervenit, quae ante 
propter remotioris eremi solitudinem inculta et ignota roanebat Nol- 
lus banc ante famulum Christi Guthlacum solus habitare colonus 
valebat, propter videlicet illic demorautium daemonum phantasias : in 
qua vir Dei Guthlacus contemto hoste, caelesti auxiiio adjutus, inter 
nmbrosa solitudiuis nemora solus habitare coepit" 

Such were the Gyrwas, or fen-lands of Lincolnshire, in which the 
Abbey of Croyland was situated, as they appeared to Felix in the 
early part of the eighth century. 
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«Thaere ttowe digsbyBse," the retirement of the place. — Mr. 
Goodwin changes the construction to " thi digelnysse thaere stowe," 
which we think unnecessary. 

** Th4 waes se eahtotha daag thaes Calendes Septembxes,*' then 
was the eighth day of the KaUnd of September. — " In the original," 
says Mr. Groodwin, " die nouo Kalendarum Septembrium ; L e. the 
a4ih of August"— « Calendes," and " Septembres," vernacular forms. 

X. 

^ Tk^ edmon thaer .... in ... . fledgan," iften came flying in there. 
—The infinitiye for the Indef. participle, as before pointed out 

XIII. 

" Thaet thaes fore^recenan wraeccau Aethelbaldee gefera," that a 
companion o/* the aforesaid exile Aethelbald. — The Aethelbald here 
alluded to, succeeded Ce61red as king of Mercia in ▲. d. 716. See 
Thoipe's Translation of Lappenberg's History of the Anglo- Saxons--^ 
Genealogy o{ the kings of Mercia, Vol. I. 

xvin. 

** Ealdwulfes d6htor thaes cyninges,** daughter of Ealdwulf the 
king. — Ealdwulf, or Aldwulf, king of the East Angles, who began to 
reign ▲. d. 663, and died a. d.'713. Ecgburh, or BIcgburga his daugh- 
ter, was Ahbess of Hrypa-dQn. See Thorpe's Lappenberg, — Gene- 
alogy of the kings of East Anglia, Vol. I. 

XX. 

** Aefter thim fiftyne geiram the he, Grode willigeude, taedde his 
l(f," after the fifteen years'daring which he, obeying the will of Ood^ 
had led his life. — We have thus read in the place of " aefter thdtt 
fiftyne ge4r," which would require the " the" to be dropped, besides 
being an awkward coystruetion. 

** According to the Saxon Chronicle, Guthlac died ▲. d. 714. Felix 
9By9, anno 715 ab incarnatione Domini; a reckoning commencing 
nine months before the birth of our Lord. This date may therefore be 
considered to correspond with that of the Chronicle. According to 
Felix, St Guthlac was twenty-six years old when he settled at Crow- 
land, and resided there fifteen years; he must therefore have been 
forty-one or forty-two at the time of his death." — Goodwin. 

** Th6n W6dnes-daege nehst Eistran," on the Wednesday prece^ 
ding Easter. 

" And mid miceUt) un^thnysse his e&g-spind mid teirum geldmlice 
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ledhte," and in mucA anxiety of mind inee9mmtly moisttned hit 
cheeks with tears. — For " e^-spiBd," see Gloss, sub voc. 

'^Thaet he naefre aer ne syththan swyk ne gehyrde,** that he 
never before, nor afterwards heard the like. ** Swylc/* such, refening 
not to " lire," which woald requiie " swylce," but to his pie«chiiig« — 
*' gtidspelUaa," — in greneral. 

** Swylce-eic thi thrah» Bi-Iaes-thaet h( eft th& on eoithan dy- 
den," likewise as regards the eojfin, not merely did they place that in 
the earth again, — " Thrtth," in coastmction upoB the same prineipio 
as » theow," Part I., Sec. XI., § 157.'—" Xi laes," Mr. Goodwin ren- 
ders as expressing absolute negation. The " thaet,** in strict con- 
struction, belongs to the sentence as elliptical. 

xzn. 

'*On tiliMre maegthe Wissa*" ts the pro/since of the Wissas^ 
osaaUy termed CtewissasJ 



IX. INSCRIPTION FROM A LATIN MS» OF TBB NKW TESTAMENT. 

This, apparently a fragment, we have givon from Rask's Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, where it is introduced as a part of tho 
Praxis appended to the volume. It serves to thaw the veneration in 
which the Sacred Scriptures were held by the Anglo-Saxons. We 
have also here ventured upon some variations and emendations of the 
text 

" Thds b^c act haethenum h^rge," these books from a heathen temr- 

pie. — " B^," the plural, as we have below, " tihis b&igan b6c 

wunadon.'* 

" Uucra saula,'' the plural, we have read for *' uncre saule," the 
singular, as we have below, *•* heora saulum." 

" And his throwunga t6 tliancunga," and in thanks for his passion. 

" T<i thdm gerade," on the condition. 

" Fulwiht," baptism, here used for Christianityt the distinctive fea- 
ture of our divine religion, perhaps from the importance of the rite in 
the Anglican mind, for the religion itself. 

" And on eaira his Hdligra,*' i. e. " on ealra hb Hdligra naman." 



\ The author takes pleasure in referring the student to Mr. Goodwin'^ 
edition of the Life of St. Guthlac. 
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X. A DIALOaUS BETWEEN dATURN AND SOLOMON, 



PROLOGUE. 

<< This dialogue," says Mr. Tfaorpo, " is one of a nnmerooB family 
that floarished nnder a variety of denominatious, and in great estima- 
tion daring the middle age."^ All of those appearing under the ahove 
title, have been lately published by the Aelfric Society of Great Britain, 
through the labors of J. M. Kemble, M. A. They have been given to 
the world in throe parts, the first of which appeared in 1845. 

Perhaps the author, or authors of these dialogues, in making Saturn 
and Solomon contemporaneous and acquainted with each other, showed 
equally as much wisdom as many of the present day, who would iden- 
tify all the mythological personages of the Greeks, Romans, and other 
nations, with the early characters of the Sacred Scriptures. 

With regard to the arrangement of our text, we have followed Ebel- 
ing in his AngeUaeeksischet Lesebuch. As elsewhere in these volumes, 
some changes will be found in the orthograj^y of words, and a few 
corrections in grammatical forms. 



**H4t cyih .... wlsddm," here maketh known how Saturn and 
Solomon contended about their wisdom. — ^**Cyth," having "hit," un- 
derstood, for its nominative. 

" He saet ofer." — After a lacuna in the MS., we have " fctherum" 
as a part of this answer. 

« On his gewealdum," in his power. — ** Gewealdum," lit powers, 
and perhaps here a sort of pluralis exeelUntiae, because referring tc 
the Deity. 

« On hwilcere ylde waes Adam," of what age was Adam ? 

<* And he thi leofode ealles," and he then lived in all—" Ealles," 
perhaps here to be explained as in Art. II., Soalm VIII., v. 3, unless 
we suppose it, in every instance, the Gen. for the Dat or AM., upon 
the principle contained in Gram. § 441, or in such cases as this, as 
coming under Id. § 437. 

« Th& bed b^ lyfon waes," in all her life, lit when she was in life. 
— ** Lyfon," the plural for the singular, and an old form for ** lyfum." 

** On getil gerimos," by a regular calculation, we may say. The 
•xpression appears to be more or less idiomatic. 



1 Preface to Analecta Angio-Saxemco. London, 1846. 
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*< Mid •ylh," with a plow. — ** Sylh," we haye given as the coirect 
Dat or AbU of ** ralh " as it appean to follow the laws of. " turf," 
*< burfa,'* aud the like ; Gram. ^ 60 and § 61. See Gloas. tub voc, 

** Mid does esoles cyn-bine," with the jaw-bone of an ass. — 
'* Anea," here appears to have the light meaning of the indefinite arti- 
cle in English, of which it was the origini (Gloss, sub voc). — " Cyn- 
bdne," lit chin-bone. Saturn seems to have mistaken Samson's in- 
strument of death for Cain's. 

" Of th&m X. wordum the Molses gesomnode in thaere ealdan sb 
Godes bebeode," /rom the ten commandments which Moses collected 
in the old law by the injunction of God. 

"On ydel," idiomatic for "on jdele/'Iike "on morgeo,*' "on 
aefea," and the like. 

" Se gytsigenda mann worulde w^lena," the man eager for the 
treasures of the world. — Observe the construction of this sentence. 



XI. COLLOQUIUM. 



PROLOGUE. 

This Colloquy was originally compiled by Aelfric, styled Chramma' 
ticus, or the Orammariant to distinguish him from others of the name, 
which, among the Anglo-Saxons, was very common as well as distia- 
guished, and afterwards improved by a disciple of his, Aelfric Batta, 
as set forth in the caption. The Saxon is really an interlinear gloas 
of the Latin, the object of the composition having been to make native 
youths acquainted with the latter tongue. " As presenting a curious 
picture of times and manners, and of monastic life at that ecu-ly pe- 
riod," says Mr. Thorpe, " it is both valuable and interesting ;"* and it 
also shows that what is usually termed the " Hamiltonian'* method of 
learning languages is nothing new.* Our text has been drawn from 



1 Preface to JSrudteta jSlngio-Smxomca, LondoD, 1846. 

s " It is singular enough," says Mr. Wright, " that most of the ways of giv- 
ing a popular form to elementary instruction, which have been put in practice 
in our own days, had been already tried in the latter times of the Anglo-Saxons. 
We thus find the origin of oar modem catechisms amongst the forms of edu- 
cation then in use. Not only were many of the elementary treatises on gram- 
mar written in the shape of question and answer, with the object of making 
them easier to learn and to understand, as well as of encouraging the prac- 
tice of Latin conversation, but also the first books in the other sciences. We 
find this to be the case in many of the tracts written by Bede and Alcuin, as 
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£be]in|r*8 AngehaeeksUehet Lesebueh, eoUatod widi that ghren by 
the gentleman jnst mentkmed. lu a MS. . preeenred at Oxford, the 
CoUoqaium ia found united with Aelfric'a Latin Grammar, and Latin 
Glossary, aU as *' repnbljshed" by Aelfric Batta, as is generally sup- 
posed, and rendered very probable from several circumstances.* 

Aelfric, ** the Grammarian," or Aelfric, ** Abbot," a name interest- 
ing to the Anglican theologian, as the voice of the early Anglican 

well as in those which were fabricated in their names. Afterwards, when in 
England the Latin tongue seems to have ceased to be to the same extent as 
before a conventional language among the learned, various attempts were 
made to simplify the steps by which it was taught. First, the elementary 
grammars were accompanied with an Anglo-Saxon gloss, in which, separately 
from the text, each word of the original was repeated with its meaning in 
the vernacular tongue ; and then, as a still further advance in rendering i1 
p<^ular, the Latin grammar itaelf was published . only in an Anglo-Saxon 
translation. We have seen the old Latin school-grammar pass through simi- 
lar gradations in our own time. We owe to Alfric the Anglo-Saxon translar 
tion of the Latin Grammar, which, from its frequent recurrence in the 
manuscripts, seems to have been the standard elementary book of the day ; 
and in the preface to that work he repeats the complaint, which had been 
made more than once since the days of Alfred, of the low state of Latin liter- 
ature in England. Much about the same period came into use introductory 
reading books, with interlinear versions, which diflfered not in the slightest 
degree from those of the Hamiltonian system of the present day. A singu- 
larly interesting specimen of such books, composed, also by Alfric, has been 
preserved in two manuscripts, and is printed in Thorpe's Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica ; the text, which is a dialogue between persons of different profes- 
sions, is so arranged as to give within the smallest possible ^pace, the greatest 
variety of Latin words, and so to convey the largest quantity of instruction. 
This curioas tract ia valuable to the historian for the light which it throws 
upon the domestic manners of the age in which it was written. Among 
many other things, we learn that even the schoolboys in the monasteries 
were subjected to a severe course of religious service ; and that the rod was 
used very liberaUy in the Anglo-Saxon schools."— Wright's Biograpkut BritoH- 
niea LiierariOf Anglo-Saxon Period^ pp. 79-74. London. 1849. 

' The title found at the head of this article is from the Cottonian MS. The 
Oxford MS. has the following :— *' Hanc sententiam Latin! sermonis olim Ael- 
fricus abbas composuit, qui mens fuit magister, sed tamen ego Aelfric Bata 
multas postea hnic addidi appendicea** And to a Latin dialogue preceding 
the Colloquium in the same, are prefixed these lines : 

'* Denique composuit pueris hoc stylum rite dlversum, 
Qui, Bata Aelfricus, monachus brevissimus. 
Qualiter scholastici valeant resumere fandi 
Aliquod initium Latinitatis sibi.** 

Closing with the distich— 

. « Explicit hie senno Latinus oaloa quiescens, 
▲ Bata Aelfrico dispositum monacho.^' 

/Mi., p. 406. 
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church, and not uninterMting to the Englirii pbUolog«t, was born of a 
noble family, and after having filled yarioos important stations, finally, 
m A. D. 995, succeeded Sigeric as Archbishop of Canterbury, which see 
he held until the time of his death, in a. d. lOOfi. An untiring advo- 
cate of learning, and the streouoos supporter of the doctrines of his 
church, he labored equally as a schdar and as a theologian, as his 
numerous works, which have come down to us, and which are now 
being given to the world by the Society that bears his name, clearly 
testify. Of Aelfric Batta but little is known, except that as an ad- 
mirer of his preceptor, he labored to uphold the doctrines which be 
inculcated, and to promote the cause of education in the most efl&ctual 
way. Both are distinguished for their exposition of the sacrament of 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ, and equally for the purity of the 
style in which they wrote. Of Aelfric Batta's own productions we 
have but few extant, if they were ever numerous. 



« 



" On Ledene,*' we hav4 supplied as a gloss to ** Latialiter." 

" On-belaedan swingla us," to lay etrokeg upon us* — " Us," gov- 
erned by the <* on** in composition. 

Ic eom ge-anwyrded monuc,** / am a professed tnonk, 
Ge-iiicodon," *' gefaestnodou ;" such old torminations will be found 
to be common in this Colloquy. 

" Waere th6 td-daeg on huntnothe," wcrt thou a hunting to-day. 
— ^" On huntnothe:" In all such cases the true representative of the 
Saxon ** on*' in English, is <a,* or * an,* not as the indefinite article, but 
as a preposition. It should, therefore, never be united with the word 
depending upon it, as we not unfrequently find it written by some of 
the best authors in our language, except when the expression is ad- 
verbial, as " on w^g,*' away. Non-acquaintance with the construc- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon has been the chief cause of the mistake. In 
compounds in both languages, indeed, we find *< a** used for " on,** as 
" amang,'* for " on-mang,** among, and the like. 

** On feala wisan.*' — In this case, we have ** feala" agreeing with the 
noun. It usually governs it in the Gen. plural, as heretofore occnr- 
■ ring. 

" Ac ic nolle oth-thaet-iu deorfan,** but I am unwilling to labor 
§e much. — ** Oth thaet un," corresponding to the Latin " in tantum,*' 
lit unto that one thing. 

" And hd thine geferan,*' and how thy companions ? — ^The answer 
which follows shows the honorable schoolboy of every age. 
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Xn. BXLXCTIOKS FROM KINO AXLFRED'b 0B08IUS. 



PROLOGUE. 

Alfred the Great was the youngest child of Aethelwnlf and Ovbarhi 
and was boru in a. d. 848. At an early age, he manifested that love 
of learning which afterwards displayed itself amid the unceasing occu- 
pations of a reign harassed by foreign invasions. It was to restore the 
literature of his country and nation, which had sufiered severely in the 
destruction of churches and monasteries by the Danes, that induced 
him to labor so indefatigably in laying the productions of others before 
his people in the language with which they were familiar as their own. 
We find him, in the Preface of one of these works,' mourning the loss 
which they had sustamed. " I thought," says he, " how I saw, be- 
fore it was all spoiled and burnt, how the churches throughout Eng- 
land stood filled with treasures and books."* His labors were crowned 



» The Pastorale of Pope Gregory. See the next article. 

• The loss of a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon literary monuments, of 
the secular poetry of the nation especially, is much to be regretted. It was 
not from any barrenness of the native mind that we have so little, though few 
nations can boast of an early literature more copious than that of the English, 
even as we now have it. '* The greatest destruction of Anglo-Saxon books," 
says Mr. Wright, '* happened during the numerous inroads of the Danes, from 
the ninth to the eleventh century, when so many of the richest libraries were 
committed to the flames, along with the monasteries in which they were de- 
posited. Under the rule of the Normans, from the Conquest to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, our old chroniclers relate many stories illustrative of 
the contempt with which the Anglo-Norman barons regarded the language of 
those whose rights they had usurped ; but the more serious disputes related 
to charters rather than books, the latter (except when from time to time some 
English monk took them down) were allowed to lie neglected in the dust of 
monastic libraries, and the only losses which they sustained seem to have 
been the natural consequence of dirt and damp. But after this period the 
case was entirely changed, and, as they could no longer be read even by 
Englishmen, they had to suffer from various causes. A few monastic cata- 
logues are still preserved in manuscripts of that age, and they contain the 
titles of many Anglo-Saxon books, which, however, are generally described 
as being * old and useless.'* Accordingly, we find that when the monks 

* **8««, for •xampi*, a catalorua of th« books in tbe Library at Glastonbury, made in 1848, and 
printtd bjr Waaley, in the Introduction to his Catalogue of Saxon Manuscripts, from a MS. in 
the Library of Trinity Collef e, Cambridf e. We find several entries like the foUowinf :— 

Item, duo Anf lies, Tetusta et inutilia. 

Item, Sermenes Anf liei, Tetusti, inutilee. 

Paseionale, Banetorum Anf lice eeriptom, vatuet. inutile. 

TIN saCMid of theee iteme was a ▼eluae of Anclo-Sazoa homilies." 

34 
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with tueeeflB ; and patronioed by him, whBe he defended hie domiiiioiis 
with his ewofd and hie name, we find the learned leaorting to him from 
other parte of the island as well as from France, which was now suf- 
fering in like manner through the incaraions of the Northmen. Hie 
translations, which are sometimes "word for word," and sometimes 
" meaning for meaning," are considered the purest specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon prose. His death occurred on the 2dth of October, a. d. 901, 
but " the greatness of mind, and love of science and literature, which 
were so con^icuous in his own character," did not die with him, 
since the same traits showed themselves to no small extent in his chil- 
dren, and even in his grandchildren. 

The work of Orosius, was translated by Alfred " in order to make his 
subjects more generally acquainted with aucieut history." The narra- 
tives of the two Northern navigators, Ohthere and WiUfstin,* whom he 



were in want of vellum, |hey scrupled not to take one of these * old and 
useless' Anglo-Saxon manuscripts ; and, baring carefully scraped out the 
original letters, to make use of it for writing a new work, which they con- 
sidered more important and necessary. One of these palimpsests is preserved 
in the library of Jesus College, Cambridge, in which a splendid copy of the 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies of Alfric bas been erased to make room for Latin de- 
cretals, although the destruction of the original was not so complete as to 
hinder us from tracing here and there a few words, particularly about the 
margins of the leaves. Sometimes, also, when the monks were at a loss for 
boards to bind their books, they took a few folios of these useless old manu- 
scripts, and pasted them together ; as was the case with the leaves discovered 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps in the covers of a volume preserved in Worcester 
Cathedral. The loss which Anglo-Saxon literature sustained by these means 
must have been very great At the time of the Reformation, when, by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, their libraries of manuscripts were scattered 
in all directions, the number which perished cannot now be calculated, 
tiioogh the fragments which are found in the old bindings of books are suf- 
icient to convince us that it was not small. The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
however, suffered much less at this time than the others, owing to the eager- 
ness of the Reformers to collect them ; yet we still find a few fragments in 
the covers of books printed during the sixteenth century."— Wright's Bio- 
grapkia BriUumica Literaria, Anglo- Saxon Period^ pp. 107, 109. London, 1842. 

1 *' We find the Anglo-Saxons," says Mr.lVright, '*at an early period dis- 
tinguished by the same spirit of adventure, which has been so active and 
fruitful among their descendants. They were anxious to explore the distant 
countries, whose existence had been made known to them by the books which 
the missionaries imported. Even so early as the seventh century they were 
in the habit of going to Rome by sea, a voyage in which the pilgrims neces- 
sarily incurred many perils. At the end of this century, a Frankish bishop 
named Arculf, who was returning from the Holy Land, and had visited 
Constantinople, Damascus, and Alexandria in Egypt, as well as many of the 
islands of the Mediterranean, was thrown by bad weather on the western 
coasts of England, where he became acquainted with the abbot Adanmaa. 
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had penonally eonfenred with, were inserted liy hinMelf in the geo- 
grephiciU part, and wiB be found iuteieating. Oar text has bemi 
taken partly from Ebelingr's AngeUaeehtischet Legebuck, and partly 
from Thorpe*p AjiaUeta Anglo-Saxonieaf with Tariationa and correo« 
tione. 



DESCRimON OF BUROPK 

*' Ut on thone Wendel-eae," out into the Mediterranean 8ea^^ 
'* Wendel-aae," ao called from the Wendell, or Vandala, wboee oon- 
quests covered parts of many of the countries lying upon its shores. 
See Introd., § 39, Note 3, and Gloss, eub nam. 

" The man Cwen-sae haet,^ which they call the Cwbn-sab. — The 
White Sea, so called b«cauge lying about Cwen-land. This country, 
indeed, lay between the Gulf of Bothnia and the White Sea, including 
Finmark. — Thorpe. 

** Swaefas," the Suabiane, or, Swabiana. 

** Baeg-wara," the Bavarian*. — ^The form given in preference to 
that of '* Baegth-ware," and also found in the MS. 
Regnes-burh," Regenehurg, or, Ratiobon. 



« 



The latter carefully stored up the information which the traveller communi- 
cated to him, and afterwards committed it to writing In a treatise which is 
still preserved. It is probable, indeed, from many circumstances, that the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves made frequent visits, not only to Italy, but also to 
the East. King Alfred, who in this, as in other things, merited well the 
character given him by historians of being * a diligent investigator of un- 
known things,' (ignotarum renim investigationi solerter se jungebat), sent 
Sighelm, bishop of Sherbum, in 883, to India to visit the scene of the labors 
of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; and Sighelm not only reached in safety 
this distant land, but he brought back with him many of its productions, and 
particularly some gems and relics which were still preserved in his church 
in the time of William of Malmsbury. The present day cannot furnish a 
more intelligent account of a voyage of discovery, than that taken down by 
Alfred from the mouths of Ohthere and Wulfstan, one of whom had sailed to 
the North Cape, and the other along the northern shores of the Baltic, and 
which that monarch has inserted in his own version of Orosius. The map of 
the tenth century, mentioned above, is far more correct than the generality of 
maps which we find in old manuscripts at a later period ; its chief Inaccuracy 
lies in the distorted shape given to Africa, which is here a long narrow slip of 
land running out from east to west ; but the coasts of India and Eastern Asia 
are not ill defined, there are few of the fabulous indications which appear 
afterwards in this part of the world, and Paradise does not occupy the place 
of the isles of Japan, as it did after the voyage of St. Brendan became popular 
in the twsUUi esntury.'*—IM(l., pp. 91-M. 
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*' AeliB mntfaa thik0r» ei," the mouth rf the riper Elbe.-^Thon 
can be no doabt that " Aelfe mntba*' ahoidd be written as dietinct 
words. 

« Sillende/' Seeland, or Zealand. 

** Apdrede," the Obotritae, — « a Slavish nation to the north of the 
Old Saxons, inhabiting the western and the greater part of Mecklen- 
burg."-— TAot/m. 

"Wylte, the man Aefeldan haet," the Wylte, whom they call 
Aefeldan. — " Wylte," i. e. Wilzen, *' a people who settled in Ger- 
many in the sixth or seventh century. They occupied a part of 
Pomeraniai the eastern part of Mecklenburg^ and the Mark of Bran- 
denbufg. The river Havol was the boundary between them and the 
Sorabi."— TAorpf.— " Aefeldan," or " Haefeidan," the Helvetiatte, 
says Dr. Boeworth, but if so, they must have been either a part, or 
the remains of that people, who removed north. 

** Wineda-land," or, as it is sometimes written, " Weonod-land," 
*' the country of the Venedi, or Wends. Under the name of Vind- 
land was at one time comfHrised the whole coast-land £rom the Schlei 
to the month of the Vistula." — Thorpe. 

" Mar-wara," the Mot avian*. — So we have written for " Maroaro," 
and " Meroaro," which ai^ar to be corrupt forms. 

** Carendre," Carinthia. 

" Puigara-land," Bulgaria. 

" Dalameusan," " a Slavonic people formerly inhabiting Silesia.*' — 
Thorpe. 

" Wislo-land,!' — " the country formerly called Little Poland, in which 
the Vistula has its source." — Thorpe. 

** And be-edstau thaem synd Datie, the-tlie id waeron Gottan," 
and to the eaet of that are the Daciane, those who were formerly 
Oothe, or, perhaps rather, Getae. 

" Surpe," the Sorabi, or, Sorbin " a Slavonic people inhabiting Lusa- 
tia, Misuia, a part of Brandenburg, and Silesia. Their capital was 
Sorau." — Thorpe. 

** And be-northan Maegtha-lande is Sermende oth th& beoigas Rif- 
fin," and to the north of MaegthaAand ie Sermende as few as the 
Riphean mountains. — " Maegtha-lande," — " the Polish province Ma» 
zovia (?)" — Thorpe. — " Sermende," comprising the modern Livonia, 
Estiionia, and a part of Lithuania. — " Riffin," in apposition with 
• beoi^as." 

" Ost-sae," " the Baltic and Categat"— TAorpe. 

« Aegther-ge on thaem mirum landum, ge on thaem Iglandum," 
both on the greater lands, and on the islands.-^** Mirom landumt** 
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probably referringr to both peainsulas—Jatlaiid, and NoTway and 
Sweden. 

'* Swe6n habbath be-sHthan him tlione ssfes earm Ost," the Swedet 
have the arm of the sea, the Oat, on the south of them, — " Ost," here 
in apposition with ** stuas earmi" See above, ** Uiaea awds earm the 
man haet Ost-eae." 

'* Scride-Finnas," — " the inhabitauts of that part of Bothnia which 
lies between the Angermann and the Tornea." — Thorpe. 

ohtbbrb's narratiyb. 

** Oihthe hwon northau/* or a little from the north. — " Hwon/' the 
Ace., aa in Part I., Sec. XI., § 98. — " Northan," according to Id. 
Sec. VII., § 17. 

** Beormas," — ^< the people inhabiting the country called Biarma- 
land, on the shores of the White Sea, east of the Dwina."—*- TAorpe. 

" Thaera Ter-Finna laud," — ** the country between the northern 
point of the Bothnian Gulf and the North Cape." — Thorpe, 

** Syfan eina lange," seven ells long. See Gram. ^ 437. 

" Forthaem hy fdth thi. wildan de6ras mid," because they take the 
wild deer with them. 

" Eall thaet his man oththe ettan oththe 6rian maeg," complete 
without the '* dthor," accidentally omitted before the first " oththe," 
which is sometimes founds especially in laws, as will appear in the se- 
quel. — " His," dependent on " eall," according to Gram. ^ 443. 

" Th6nne is t6-emaes thaem lande," then is over against that land, 
— Upon the principle set forth in Part I., Sec. VIII., § 1 and § 24, we 
ought to have the Gen. here with "id-emnea," but this is an instance 
in which the exception only proves the rule. Compare " t6-middc8 
oow" with «* td-middes eower," the latter construction, perhaps, being 
more common. 

" Sciringes-heil," — ** a port of Norway," says Mr. Thorpe, " the 
exact position of which is unknown. Judging from the context of 
Ohthere's narrative, it seems to lie in the Skager Rack, near the Fiord 
of Christiania. To the south, he tells us, lies a very broad sea, no 
doubt the Cattegat ; on one side of which was Gotland, (Jdtlaud, Jut- 
land,) and then Silleude, (Seeland). Sailing from Scirhiges-heal to 
Sleswig, (aet Haethum), Ohthere had, as he tells us, Denmark on his 
left, by which denomination he undoubtedly means Skaane, (Scania), 
and Halland, the early seat of the Danes, and which constituted a 
part of the modern kingdom of Denmark till 1658. Then, two days 
before his arrival at Sleswig, taking a westerly conrw, he had Gotland 
^Jutiand) OB his right From the mention of islands on his left, it 

34* 
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woaM Mem that he atiled between Meen mad Seelaad. Prof. Dahl- 
mann eappoeeB, erroneooely I think, that Ohthere sailed thnHigh the 
Gieat Belt" 

** HAIgo-land," — ** an aneient divirion of Norway, nearly coiro- 
ifMndingr apparently with the p r eeent Noniand.'* — Thorpe, 

*' Aet-Haethum," — see precedingr note. 

** Gotland,"— see the same. 

'* And hyrth innan Dene," and is in tubjeetion to the Danes. — 
See, also, below, ** in Dena-mearc hyrath," which, in Wol&tin's Nar- 
ratire, has " hyrath 16 Dene-mearcan" as its equivalent 

wulfstan's naulativk. 

** Tritoo," — ** a town on the border of the mere or lake from which 
the riyer Ilfin^ (Elbing) flows in its course towards Elbing." — Thorpe 

** Langa-land," Langeland, — " one of the Danish isles in the Baltic, 
'lyin^ between Fyen (Fionia) and Laaland." — Thorpe, 

" 8c6n-eg," SkSne, the ancient Seania. 

" Burgenda-land," Bomhohn, 

'< Blecinjfo^g," Bleking, in Sweden. 

** Meore," — ** a place on the west coast of Sweden." — Thorpe. 

** E6w-land," Oeland, an island lying off the east coast of Swe- 
den. 

" Goth-land," here evidently the island of that name, and not " Got- 
land," or Jutland, mentioned in Ohthere's Narrative. 

« Oth Wisle-routhan," unto the tnouth of the Vistula.—" That 
branch of the Vistula, which, after receiving the Elbing, flows into the 
sea at Danxig." — Thorpe. 

** Wit-land," — '* the country bordering on the east bank of the 
Vistula." — Thorpe. 

*' T6 Estum," to the Estas, or Osti,—" the Osterlings of modem 
tiuHW. They dwelt on the shores of the Baltic, to the east of the 
Vistula." — Thorpe. Their country is here termed ** Eastland." See 
below. 

" In Est-m^re," in the Est-mere,—'^ the Frische Haff, or lake, 
into which flows one of the branches of the Vistula." — Thorpe. 

<• Thdnne rideth aelc his w^ges," then rides each one his own way. 
— " W6ges," the Gen., according to Gram. § 439. 

" Thaes deadan mannes inne," in the dead man's house. — '* Inne," 
either the Gron. or the Dat, according to Gram. 4 439. 

** NeUx setle," nearer jthe setting. 

** BaleiriB th4 td fgland," as to f A« two Balearic isles, perhaps al- 
ioding to the two principal ones. — " BalelUris," here in appositioii with 
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** (gland." For the conBtraction of the whole claniOi we Flirt L, See 
XI., § 98# 

THB DEATH OF 0YRU8. 

'* Nembrath te eut," Nimrjtd, the giant, 

" Gelice and," we may say, as if. 

** Se Litha cyning," the king of the Lydiatu, 

CAESAR AND POMTEY* 

*• Cafuse Julfuie," — ^yernacular Datiyee. 

" The man haet Welinga-ford," which they call Wallingfard, 

** On Silomone thAm lande," in the land of Salmo. 

" Hwaet thaes eallea waea," how much of all that then wa§. 

** Fdr on lapanfe, thaer Pompelas legion waeron," went into Spain, 
where Pompe^^e legions were. — ** Ispanfe," like " GalHe/' termina- 
ting in e instead of a, and here in the Ace. nndeclined ; Gram. ^ 50.— 
" Thaer," where, as always when following a noun of place, and not 
at the beginning of the sentence. — ** Legion," here the Nom. plural 

" Thaer his Pompeius . * . . onbdd," where Pompey awaited him^—' 
** His," the Gen., governed by " oubid," according to Gram. § 448* 

*' And his folces feala," and many of hie people. — ^* Folces," the 
Gen. sing., and governed by " feala," according to Gram* § 445, b^ 
cause as a noun of multitude, it expresses plurality. 



» „ 



ZJII. SBLBOTIONS FROM KINO ALFRED 8 B0ETHIU8, " OB OON- 

SOLATIONS PHILOSOPBdAE.'^ 



PROLOGUE. 

The Meters of Boethius was one of the most popular oomposiUone 
of the Middle Ages, and was translated into Tarious languages of Eu- 
rope. In making the Anglo-Saxon version, Alfred is said to hare had 
the assistance of " his chosen friend," Bishop Asser, who glossed the 
more difficult passages for him, an aid which he seems to have re- 
ceived in all his translations from the Latin, as well from him as from 
Archbishop Plegmund, and his " mass-priests, Grimbald and John." 
In this work, which aflbrded him a favorable opportunity, Alfred 
■hows the philosophical turn of his mind, as he has very often intro- 
duced moral and other reflections of his own. Perhaps it was the 
detperate condition of his own fortunes, and of those of his people, «t 
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«■• time, wfaicli made him dwell, as it eppeus, with bo much pleeraie 
upon the eonaoliiig sentiments that Boethius iu his fallen ^tate had 
ofered to himself. 

To Alfred has also been atthbated the Anglo-Saxon metrical ver- 
sion of Boethius ; but although he was item childhood an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Temacular poetry, rtill there is no evidence that he ever 
attempted verse himself. The " prosaic verses'* which pass ouder his 
name are unworthy of his pen, besides other points of evidence againrt 
the supposition. They were probably made " by some obscure writer 
of the tenth century."' 

Our text is that given by Cardate,* with some few changes and 
emendations. But besides the analogical and uniform accentuation 
adopted, we have rejected the old punctuation, employing the points 
BOW in use, and conformably to what we conceived to be the sense of 
the passage in every case. 



CHAP. I. 

This chapter forms the Introduction to Boethius by Alfred himself. 

" or Sciththia-maagthe," frvm the country of Seythia. 

« Raedgota and Eallerica," probably for " Raed-g6d," and " Eall- 
ric," the latter formed like " The6dric" below. Their present forms, 
with the exception of retaining the t iu the former, would not be justi- 
fied even according to the Grothic. 

" So '!nLe<klric waes Amnlinga," that Tkeddrie was one of the Ant' 
ulingo. — " Waes Amuliuga," we may say, belonged to the Amulingo, 
Compare Part I., Sec. XL, § 138, and with regard to the form. Part 
II., Article VIII., 1, with Gram. ^ 75, Note 1. 



> Upon this subject Mr. Wright says, — ** Several reasons conihijie in making 
us believe that these were not written by Alfred : they are little more than a 
transposition of the words of his own prose, with here and there a few addi- 
tions and alterations in order to make alliteration : the compiler has shown 
his want of skill on many occasions : he has, on the one hand, turned into 
metre both Alfred's preface (or at least imitated it) and his introductory chap- 
ter, which certainly had no claim to that honor ; whilst, on the other hand, 
he has overlooked entirely three of the metres, which appear to have escaped 
his eye as they lay buried among King Alfred's prose. The only manuscript 
containing this metrical version which has yet been met with, appears, from 
the fragments of it preserved from the fire which endangered the whole Cot- 
tonian Library, to have been written in the tenth century/*— Wright's Btcgra- 
pkia Britmmica lAteraria^ Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 57. London, 1842. 

s ** King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius, * De Consolatione Phi> 
losophiae,' with an En^iah Translation and Notes, by J. S. Cardale.** Londoav 
18S9. 
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Sw&-thaet M miMonheoneald-ribtawyrthe bedn," m order tUi 
they might er^oy their former righte, nys Mr. Caidale^ — " Wyitfae 
bedn/' lit be worthy, i. e. be worthy of them by firing to their fomitr 
pre-emiaence. 

• CHAP. m. 

« With his bewende/' turned toward* him, oc. " WfBd<hn," who w 
here styled the Mind's " foster-modor ;" and also, its " igne modor." 
And again in this aame chapter, we have the pronoun " he" represent- 
ing both " se Wisddm" and " se6 Gesce^wisnes.*' These pecoliaii- 
tiee, or rather inconsistencies in Alfred's manner, will be obseryed. 

CHAP. VIII. 

** Mid thaes l&thes sdro"— with " l^hes" dependent on *< sire," 
which is here either the Dat, or the Old Ablative. 

" Thinre unrihtwisoesse" — the Dat. or Abl., according to Gram. 
§441." 

" Me waere abr ledf thonne cnth," wert dear to me before known. 

" Hwaet tendon thi woruldHMieltha othres," what other are those 
worldly riches ? — " Othres," the Gen., governed by *' hwaet," accord- 
ing to Gram. § 443. 

CHAP. IX. 

" Sdthan-westan wind," a wind from the eouthwesL — " Siithan- 
westan," for ** sdth-westan," the more usual formation in such cases, 
and according to Part I., Sec. VII., § 17. 

CHAP. XII. 

" The&h-the se . . . . him on-bl&we," though the wind of troubles 
.... should blow on him. — It will be observed that in thb sentence 
** on-bUwe" is also predicated of " gymen thissa womld-saeltha," un- 
less we render " and" by ' even,*" makmg the latter clause explanatory 
of the former. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

" Hwaene aer," a little before. — " Hwaene," here as the Ace. fem- 
inine of " hwon," (Gloss, sub ooc), agreeing with " hwile," under- 
stood. So in the preceding chapter, " aene," once, L e. " aene hwfle," 
one time, according to Gram. § 438. 

CHAP. XXV. 

*' Ac aelc gesceaft hwearfath on hire-seUre," but every creature 
turns in itself — ** Hire-selfre," feminine, while a few lines before, 
" gesceaft" is represented by ** hit," neuter. 

" The bun gecynde b(th," to which it is ordained by nature^ — ** This 
him,"-l4ee Gram. § 431. 
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ny. Kni» alfrjed'b kpistle to bishop wuLraoi. 



PROLOGUE. 

We haTe so termed this prodiictioa of Alfred's pen, although it ie 
leally given as the Preface, or rather Introduction to the PaetoraU 
of Pope St Gregory, which he translated for the use of the clei|ry of 
his realm, addressing a copy to each oi his bishops, that sent to Bishop 
Wulfsige being the oue from which our text has been taken. Three 
of them are said to be stiJi preserved, " one as cleau and fresh in ap- 
pearance, as when it came from the hands of Alfred's scribe."' As a 
qMciroen of An^o-Sazon composition, perhaps there is none finer than 
this, while the noble sentiments which it contains, place the character 
and intellect of its royal author in a most favorable light. About it is 
an air of true excelleuce of soul. 

The caption thus reads : " Thia is 8e6 Fore-epraec hti S. Gregorius 
this bbc gedfhte, the man Pattoralem nemneth," Thi9 ts the IntrO' 
duetion how St Chregnry made this book, which they etUl Ptutoralit. 



** Aelfred, Cyuing .... fre6ndlice," Alfred, King, ordereth greet' 
ing unto Wulfaige, Bishop, hie worthy f in an affectionate and friendly 
manner. — " Bisceope, his worthum," i. e. hie worthy biehop. 

'* And th^ cythau b&te," and I bid thee know. Observe the change 
of address. 

** louan horde,** at home, lit. tot'Mtn board, or, within border. So 
below, " tit on borde,** abroad, i. e. ' out of the country, within the 
borders of another.* Also, observe the dif&rence between " lit** and 
" lite*' in the next line ; in other words, the difference of signification 
between the adverb in the Ace. and in the Ablative. 

" On steal,** Jit ta stall. — ^The Ace. here used idiomatically for the 
Dative. 

*' The tliissa woruld-thinga t6 tMm ge-aemtige," who pourest out 
to them of these worldly things. — " Woruld-thinga," the Gen., gov- 
erned by a noun understood, denoting part, or portion, or, possibly, 
by the Indef. numeral " sum ;" Part I., Sec. V., ^ 25. The idiom still 
retained in English, as he eat of them, i. e, he eat a part of them, 
or some of them. 



> See Wright's Biographia Brittmnica Literaria^ Angh-Seucon Period^ p. 394. 
London. 1842 : and for the Epistle itself, pp. 397-400. We here take occasion 
to recommend the foregoing work to every student of Aaglo-Saxon. 
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** And tlid Me be-fbllan ealle gelwmed kaefiloD," and who had 
learned all thoee hooks in a thorough maimer^*' Be-fallan," lit t» 
full ; and observe that " fullan** is not the definite state, btat standisg 
for *< fullon," i. e. <* fallam." Such fonns will be found of frequent 
recurrence in the sequel. 

** On Angel-cynne fredra manna," in the Angle otoek of free men. 
— Observe the title which Alfred g^ves his subjects. The declaration, 
or sentiment, is one worthy of his name and character, and points to 
the original relatlou which the " cyning," or king, bore to his people 
among the Teutonic nations, ** cyuiag" being no other Uian " cyn- 
ing," the eon of the nation, (Gloss, sub voc). 

** Tha-hwfle-the hi n^nre othrondieneiDAegon," whilst they may 
be m no other employment, i. e. whilst they can employ themselves on 
nothing else. — ** Ndte," perhaps here the AUative. ^ 



XY. SELECTIONS FROM A POPULAR TREATISE UPON ASTRO- 
NOMICAL PHENOMENA. 



PROLOGUE. 

" To some scholar of the tenth century," says Mr. Wright,* " we 
owe a comprehensive treatise in the Anglo-Saxon language, on the 
principal astronomical phenpmena, designedly explained in a simple 
manner, and calculated for the level of ordinary capacities. From the 
numerous copies which still remain of this work, we may conclude 
that it was extremely popular in its day. Yet it has hitherto been 
scarcely noticed by modern scholars, and indeed, it is not unirequently 
found buried among collections on the computus, so as very easily to 
escape attention. This tract gives us a very fair, and on the whole a 
▼ery favorable view of the popular science of the period when, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, knowledge was in such treatises diffused among 
the many, instead of being restripted in a learned language to the 
few.'* Our Selections consist of a few extracts made by that gentle- 
man from a MS. ** which seems to have been written for the use of 
nuns," to employ his own words. 



** Middan-geard is geh&ten eall thaet binnan thim firmamentum 
I9'* all that is within the firmament is called Middan-geard.— 

1 Biegrapldm Britamuea LiUrturia, Atnglo-Saxm Pwiod, p. 86. London, IStt. 
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** HCiddan-geaid," a nune fywin^ iti Wffa to the mythologieal ideas of 
the An^o-SazoM in their eariy state, and the soarce of the Old Eng- 
lish *< middle-eaith," and << mid-earth." For its composition, see 

GkMB. Mttb 90C 

*< The spherical form of oar earth," says Mr. Wright, ** was univer- 
satty acknowledged, although it was erroneously placed in the centre 
of the system. An early writer in Latin compares the nnirerBe to an 
egg, in which the earth is the yolk, with the sea sanoanding it resem- 
bling the white of the egg, while the firmament, supposed to be enclosed 
in fire, is the shell. It is donbtfiil, however, if it were not the most 
common impression that this round mass on which we live swam in 
the water, that the part we inhabit and know was a small portion of 
the surface which stood above the waves, and that the sun dived into 
the ocean each evening, and arose out of it on the following mom." 

And again, says the same author, in a note to the foregoing, " In an 
English poem of the thirteenth century, in MS. Harl. 2277, fol. 133, 
we have the following definition of the earth, — 

** * Urthe is amidde the see, a late (little) bal and round.' " 

** Fimunnentum is theOs roderlice heofen," the firmament is thU 
ethereal heaven, — Observe that the author makes ** heofen" feminine, 
and analogically also " firmamentum," as in the next passage. 



XVI. RXOIPIES. 



PROLOGUE. . 
** We find amongst Anglo-Saxon manuscripts," says Mr. Wright, 
" several medical works and collections of receipts, which are inter- 
esting to us not only for the light they throw upon the early history 
of medicine in our island, but also because they make us acquainted 
with the classes of diseases chiefly prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and thus illustrate collaterally the state of society in general. This 
class of works, indeed, forms rather an important part of the remains 
of the literature of these eariy ages, and deserves more attention than 
has been hitherto bestowed upon it Among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, which are commonly quoted as the Royal Manu- 
scripts, and which were formerly kept at St James's Palace, we find 
a very curious book on medicine, splendidly written in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, apparently of the earlier part of the tenth century, 
and probably at that time the property of a physician of some emi- 
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mnee.'^ It is from thii baok that mnr Seleeti«iif) amonflf othera not 
here given, have been made. 



«<i 



Genim faet full gi^nre rddan le^fa," take a veMelful of the leaves 
9/ green rue,-^** Full," agreeing with ** faet," and governing *< leifa.** 

*< D6 aegee thaet hwfte te," add the wkite of an egg.—** Dd 

tdy" m. do, or, jp«< to. 

** Awrlth Bwitbe wel neahterne," bind it up well toward* mghL-^ 
** Neahterne,*' an onuraal form, and such we conceive to be its mean- 
ing. Dr. Bonfrorth says ** neaht-^rne," for " neaht aerne," the night 
before^ (Diet, of the Anglo-Saxon Lang.), and Mr. Wright renders it 
in this place, ' at night,* which does not correspond with its compo> 
aition. See Ooas. oub toe 



"Genim ttreiw-berian,wfsan nithe-wearde," take the lower parte 
of otrawherry-plante. Such appears to be the true meaning of this 
clanse, as ** wfsan nithe-weande" can be no other than the Nom. 
plural, unless the writer has taken " wfsan" as masculine or neuter, 
and has reference to a superstitions manner of gathering the plant, 
In that case, " wisaa" would be in the Ablative singular. 

** And singe thone meXm^Beati immaculati,^ and ting the poalm, 
* Beati immaeulati,* i. e. the psalm commenemg with those words ; 
and so in other instances of the kind. 

^ Ges^ne hie," say them distinctly, or perhaps, loudlf. 



XVIL THE BXTOKT. 



PROLOGUE. 

**The book," says Mr. Wright, ** which seems to have exerted the 
greatest influence on the science of medicine among the Anglo-SazoDS, 
was a Latin herbal published under the name of Apuleius, and con- 
taining, as it was pretended, the doctrines taught to Achilles by Chiron 
the Centaur. This spurious treatise, with a tract attributed to Anto- 
nins Musa on the virtues of the herb betony, and another bearing the 
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tUle «C MeHeima AnmtiUmm, mtA the aams of Seatoi FhilanpbaBy 
formed in au old Anglo-SaxoD traniUtioii, of which flevenl copieB m 
itin ezUnt, the popolar text-book amoag the old phyweiaBe. We 
may cite, ae a fair epecimeii of the character of this hezbal, the ac- 
count of the herb betony, which is ahnort a Uteral version fitmi Anto- 
niua Musa."* 

" With unhirom niht-gengnm, and with egeelieam gesflithimi and 
•wefimin," agoin9t man$trou9 nighUuianderer9, and against fright- 
ful visiont and dreamt*—" Niht-gengnm,*' perhaps nightmares. 

« And hyre byrig," and taate it, I e. take it in small quantities. 



XVIII. THS MANDRAKE. 



PROLO&UE. 

This piece, which is of a character with the preceding, we have 
taken from Thorpe's Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, in which it is in- 
troduced w from the Cottonian MS. *<It afifords," says Mr. T., 
" a striking instance of the * wisdom of our forefathers;' " but perhaps 
« wisdom" equally " striking" may be found among the descendants of 
those same ** forefathers," in our enlightened nineteenth century, both 
in this country and in Great Britain. 

In all ages and in every country, we find sapeistitious notione at- 
tached to the mandrake, — in periods not far removed from the world's 
prime, and in later times, — ^but it was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon to 
find out the only voholeeome way of separating the said plant from its 
mother earth, as will be clearly seen. 



" Thi thti sceait thyssum gemote niman," which thou shali take 
SA thie manner. 

** Nim thdnne thaene otherne ende, and gewnth t6 ines ht^ndes 
swyran," take then the other end, and bind it to a dog*8 tail.—** In 
the Cottonian manuscript," says Mr. T., " is an iliumiHation, rep- 
resenting a dog in the act of drawing the plant out of tiie earth, ac- 
cording to the method laid down in the text" 
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ZIX. A 8PBLL TO RESTOSX FSBnUTY TO LAND BBHBXBSD 

STERILE BT 80B0ERT. 



PROLOGUE. 

This piece of tapentition we have taken from the Ptazie ap- 
pended to Rask'a Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon LangaagOi collated 
with the tame as given by Mr. Thorpe. It is an " interesting^' relic 
of other times. 



" H^r ys B66 b6t/' here is the remedy, 

" Feower tyrf," four pieeee of turf 

" Bittan glappan inon," except hur9 aUne* 

" CHiites-mael .... neothe-weardne," — ^the latter word in agree* 
ment with the former, and not an adverlK 

" Arena ic me bidde," mereiee I pray me, — " Arena/' the Gen. 
plural of ** dr.'' 

'* Bidde ic Uioue Maeran," pray I the Exalted One. 

<* And tlid s5thau . . . Sancta- Marian/' and the true . . , . St, 
Mary, — Observe that ** Sancta" is nndeclined, as it forms a compound 
with *' Marfa." So in almost every instance, as again below. 

" Tdthum ontynan " utter, or declare, lit ojpen with the teeth^ 
** dentibus aperire." — TAorpe. 

'* Us 16 worald-nytte," unto us for Uforldly use, 

** Thaet se haefde Are/' that he might have substance. 

** Drihtnes thances," for the sake of the Lord. 

« Snn-ganges," towards the sunset — the Gen., according to Gram. 
§439. 

" Abhenedon earmon," with outstretched arms* — Old forms. 

" Erce .... modor/' arch, arch, arch — Mother of earth. But as 
Mr. Thorpe remarks, ** who is * eorthan modor/ to whom this title ■ 
given 7" Perhaps we ought to read '* eorth-modor," earth^mother, as 
this part of the petition appean to be addressed to the " Alwalda" in 
behalf of the soil. 

In the place of the asterisks which we have introduced after ** And 
ehiiendra/' Rask and Thorpe both have words which are evidently 
•iron of transcription. Those which are genuine Anglo-Saxon do not 
make sense in the connection. The readings which follow we submit 
tn theeritio. 
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** Ge-oaiie him," grmmt umU kim, le. who ownm the land. Hm 
petftMMi w here changed in its object 

<« Goond land aiwen," mwn thrmtgk the Uud^ Siwen,** agneeiDg 
with " gehwylc." 

** niaet ne ey nia td-thaes cwidol wff," that no woman be evil' 
tongued to that degree. 

'< Thaei hiligan nomas," •/, or, by the holy name. 



XX. DECLABATI0N8. 

hat been taken from the Prasie appended to Radt'e Grammar 
of the Anglo-Saxoa Language. The date, a. j>. 960. 

*' HH .... anwedde," it happened that her father borrowed thirty 
pounds from Ooda, and delivered unto him that land in pledge for 
the money* — ** Pdnda," l e. pounds' weight of nlyer, each divided into 
12| " scOIingae." See « Aethelbirhtes DOmas." 

" Nolde . . . . t6 wfge faran mid n&nee mannes eceatte nnagifnum,** 
woe unwilling to go to war with any man*» treasure umreturned. 

'* And he6 thaes ith laedde on eaire theikie gewitDesse t6 Aeglee- 
forda," and ehe mad€ oath to that in the presence of all the '* thedd" 
at Aylesford, — " On ... . gewitneese," strictly, with the witnessing; 
or, under the testimony. 

« B6 thrittig pAnda ithe," as it reads, must haire reference to the 
quality of the oath, in which the Anglo-Saxons appear to have made 
a distinction, as will be seen in the sequel of this Tolume. 

*<Aer hire fry od fundon aet Eidwearde, Cynge," «r« her friends 
obtained from Edward, King. — The Edward here mentioned was 
Edward the^ Elder, who was married three times — Ist, to Eguiua, 
mother of Aethelst4u, who died a. d. 940 ; 2d, to Elflida, who had oo 
son ; and 3d, to E&dgifu, mother of Edmund and Edred. The Ed- 
wfg, or Edwy, and EdgAr iutrodoeed in the sequel were sons of Ed- 
mund, the former of whom died a. d. 959. Eidgifu's death occurred 
m A. n. 963. 

** Unnendre handa," voluntarily, lit with a giving hand-—** do- 
nante manu.** 

** Ufenan thaet," besides that. 

"For borenne and nnborenne," for bom and «»6oni^— TheM 
forms as they stand, the Ace. sing, masculine. 

** Aet Hamme with-Laewe," at Ham near Lewes. 
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n. 

Fnm Ebelingr's AngeUaeehiteket Letebueh, where the text ie 
fimnd equally corrupt w that of the " De Sanctis in Anglis SepuItM." 
We have here offered it restored. 

'* And ellee for Godee ege ne donte,*' and far fear of Ood, dvrst 
not proceed in any other way. — ** Elles," the Gen. sin(pilar of *' ell," 
(Glees, oub voc.), and the origin of * eUe* in English ; here in the 
place of the Dat or AM., according to Gram. § 441. The word is sel- 
dom found uncomponnded, except in the form here appearing. 

** Ge on tdle ge of tAle," i. e* both to bring charges and to repel thema 
lit both tn accusation and from accusation. 

'* Eidl ao6 duguth," all the nobility and gentry, we may say. 

<< Thaes trdwan/' in pledge of that, 

** Wul&tin aet Sealtwada," Wulfstdn at Saltwood.^See Gram. 
§76. Notel. 

in. 

IVom the same source as ii., with corresponding emendations. 

" And Uiaet he leic on hdlre tungan/* and as to that he lied in 
whole to^gue^ — "On hdire tungan," i. e. escaping the punishment 
which his falsehood merited, " h41re'* being used here in the sense of 
• safe: 

** Bdtan he hwaet aet him ge-e4mode/' i. e. without his having de- 
served any thing of the kind at his hands. 

'< Th& oferbdd Aelf(6h thaene br6thor, and feng td his iaene,*' thma 
survived Alfeh the brother, and succeeded to his portion, 

** Bdtan witena ddme," without the decision of the witan. 

" And thaer waes e66 edca, ten hund manna the thaene ith seal- 
don," and a good addition to those already mentioned was there, 
ten hundred men who administered the oath. — The number of peiBOOS 
who were accustomed to assemble for the adjudication of such 
will have been observed. 



XXI. FORMS OF OATHS. 

From the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, as published 
nnder the direction of the Commissioners on the Public Records of 
Gnat Britain.' No particular date can be assigned to these Formu- 

^ " Ancient Laws and Institutes of England : comprising Laws enacted under 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, from Aethelbirht to Cnut, with an English Translation 

85* 
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bi», mad It ■ pwbihiB >lnMwt eaitun, indeed, from the intofiial eH- 
deaoe eflwded thit tliey belong te diObient agM. 

" waleo ne ge-wealdes, weideo ne weorceo,** ky wiU nor ky force, 
hff word mor hy work^ — ^Tbe ihjrthmieal quantity and alliten&tion per- 
vading tfaeae femniae, will be ohoerred. *« The noe of this kind of 
allilHationt** oaja Bfr. Thope, ** in early law* and jodieia] doenmenta, 
wna eooMMn to all the Genianie and Seandinaviaa nationa''' 

* 

** And owi ie hit tyme,** and 09 I vonek it to warranty.-^** Heie 
the oath ia aceoounodated to the ▼arious circamotaneeo tinder which 
the defendant denieo the charge.** — Thorpe, 



** Ant thMm tihtlaa die N. me tihth,** of tko chmrge ofwHek N, 



** Maema pranoteo 4th, and womld'thegeneo, io on Elngla-14ge ge- 
teald efendyre,** a maee-prieefe oalk, amd a oerulor tkane'e, are 
rttekomed of e^tuU vmloo m the law •/ the Amgloo, — ** On Engla-iige," 
perfaapB, in the law of the Angfo-Sazons in general. — ^The great prin- 
ciple that will be foond to pervade the laws of the Angio-Saxoos, as of 
all the ancient Teutonic peoples, is the valuation of every man, or of 
every class of men, and the imposition of fines and <^er penalties 
when those fines could not be met, in accordance with the same. The 
valnation in every ease was grounded upon rank, station, and other 
adventitioaB circumstances. See, besides the sequel in this place, the 
'* Selections from the Anglo-Saxon Laws," jMSstm, with the article 
** Concerning Ranks.*' , 



" Twelf-hnndes mannea Ath forsteut VI. ceeria Ath," a "twelf- 
hund** man's oatk Honda for the oath ofoix *' ceorls."—- The ** twelf- 
hund*' man was he who, in law, was valued at twelve hundred 
** scillingas,** or ehiUingo, 



of the Saxon ; the Laws called Edward the Confessor's ; the Laws of William 
the Conqueror, and those ascribed to Henry the First ; also Monumenta Ec- 
olesiastiea Anglicans, from the 7tli to the 10th century, and the Ancient Latm 
Version of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, with a Compendious Glossary. Printed 
by command of his late Migesty, King WilHam IV., under the direction of the 
Commissioners of the Public Records of the Kingdom**— VoL L, pp. 178-18ft. 
London, 1840. 
» /*«., Vol. L, p. 179 
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** Gif man thone twelf-hnndan mum wreean sceolde^'' if ant 9k»uld 
avenge the " twelf-himd" fMn^^<« Twelf-hundan," here in the defi- 
nite slate. 

" And his w^r-^M blth syx ceoria w6r.|ryld»" and hie «* w^r-gyld'* 
will be the " w^r-gyld" of eix " cwrfe."— " W^r-gyld," the fine for 
elnying a man. Am we have said* every man was valued at a certain 
sum, and that valuation was tenned his '< w6r ;" the " w^r-gyld," there- 
fore, was the amount paid to his family or relations by any one who took 
his life, or which he was obliged to pay himself under certain cir- 
cumstances. " The * w^tf " says Dr. Bosworth, ** was the penalty by 
which his safety was guarded, and his crimes prevented or punished. 
If he violated certain laws, it was his legal mulct ; if he were himself 
attacked, it was the penalty inflicted on othors. Hence it became the 
measure and mark of a man's penoaal rank and consequence, because 
its amount was exactly regulated by his condition in life.** — Dr. Bos- 
worth, Diet of the Anglo-Saxon Language. Mr. Thorpe would 
make no distinction between " w^r-gyld" and ** w6r/* 



4€ 



And naefre th^ myntan,** and never for thee will design, — 

Myntan," here governed by " wille** understood. 

'* Wudes ne feldes, landes ne strandes, wealdes ne waeteres,*' by 
wood nor by field, by land nor by strand, by weald nor by water. — 
These Genitives are according to Gram. § 439. 

" Batan thaet laeste," without the least reservation, supposmg a 
noun of the kind to be understood, if the full idea is not implied in 
** thaet laeste" alone. Mr. Thorpe has it, * but that will maintaivi,* 
reading " laeste" as " hieste," with " ie" undentood, or rather carried 
forward, but observes : ** I ofibr my version of these words with miM^h 
hesitation ; ' btitan,' although our but be derived from it, occurring 
rarely in that acceptation in Anglo-Saxon. An authority, however, 
for giving it that signification in the present instance, is found in 
Boethius, III. 1 : < bdton ic w4t,' but I know. Mr. Price's version 
was, * except that last,' which besides being apparently void of mean- 
ing, requires that ' bdtan' should govern an Accusative case, (thaet), 
instead of its constant Dative." We think it will have appeared, how- 
ever, that ** bUtan," or ** baton," used in its stead, may govern the 
Accusative. Compare " bdton thoue Haelend-sylfne" — Matt. 27 : 4. 

" Oththou .... oththon," — these forms, apparently Old Ablatives 
in the plaral, would tend to show that ** oththe" was no other than the 
same case singular. See Gloss, sub vocibus. 
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XXII. WILLS. 



PROLOGUE. 

TheM Wills, in the sbtwiice of othen which it wm inteiided to u- 
troduce in this work, have been taken from Thoipe's AnaUeta An-- 
glo-Saxomea, where they appear in the dialect of East-Angiia,' and 
in that dialect as specimens of incorrect language. As we wished to 
exclude every thing that was not pure Saxon from these Selections, 
we thought it better to make in them such orthographical and etymo- 
logical changes as would comport with that object How far we have 
succeeded in this instance, we leave it to others to judge. In the forms 
of some proper names we may be mistaken, but we believe them to bo 
generally correct, or at least, allowable. 



1. 

The will of Aelfric, bishop of Elmham, unwitnessed, if complete. 

« Th& mine sttwaidas witon," lohom my steward* may know. 

" And recne man luncere BrtoM,** and let tAem pay out to Younkcr 
Brwu — ^The Anglo-Saxou " luncer," Mr. Tbnrpe thinks, is used like 
the German " Junker,** meaning a young nobleman, and so we have 
rendered it. 

11. 

The will of Lufa, an East> Anglican lady, with a codicil. The will 
itself closes abruptly, if complete, while the codicil, from the orthogra* 
phy, would seem to have been written by a different person. 

** Ancilla Domini^* corresponding to " Godes thiwen" in the 
codicil. 

" CXX aelmes hl&fa," — in the place of these words, which appesur 
at the foot, but above the names of the witnesses, we have au edh in 
the text. They would seem to have been left out by the scribe, or 
afterwards added as another provision, which is a charitable one. The 
edh was probably intended as a reference. 

1 Of the Eiast- Anglian dialect/' says Mr, Thorpe, " the most remarkable de- 
viations are, b for/, as ob for <^y hbgende^ Hfigende^ hiabtndtic for heofenlie ; e for 
M, as tket for thaet ; ae for c, as wael for wel ; « for w and i, as gmn for ntkm^ 
uene uahte for bene valete ; i ibr «, and a for o, as sia for seo, meruid for «9e«r«24; 
i for hit as iaford for hlaford; i for ge-, prefix.^ 
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** Ueng unleto,"— 4lieae wonli we hars left unchaofed in ovthogn- 
phy. The euphooy of the cloang period will be observed. 



ZZIU. CONCERNING RANKS. 

Fran the Ancient Laws and Institates of England, Vol. I., pp. 19(^ 
193. 

'*And ih4 wtfenm tihe^Sd-witan weorthscipee wyrthe,** and then 
were the counsellors of the nation worthy of worship, — *< The books,** 
says Mr. Thorpe, " speak of three kiods of * witan :' ' the6d-witan,' 
* ledd-witan,' aud * scir-witan.' The first two, perhaps, were identical, 
and may have meant the members of the king's coort, and conse- 
quently of the * witena-gem6t,' in contradistinction to the ' scfr-witan,' 
or the members of the county court But the distinction was one of 
office rather than of rank, since the membeis of the * witena-gemdt' 
sate in the * sc(r-gem<)t' of their respective counties." 

" B6 his craefte," hy his own means. — ** It is possible,*' says Mr. 
Thorpe, " that * craeft' may here, as at the present day, signify, ' a 
vessel* In the beautiful metrical * Legend of St Andrew,* it occurs 
in that sense, in the fdlowing passage : 

Fareth itilmig-heais, Fareth the foamy-neck, 

Fugole gelicost, To a bird most like, 

Glideth on geofone ; It giideth on ocean ; 

Ic geome w&t, I well know, 

Thaet ic aefre ue geee&h That I never saw, 

Ofer yth-Ufe, Over the smoothe^ed wavea» 

On sae leodao. On the sea sailing, 

Syllicran craeft A craft more wonderfnL 

See Cooper's Report, App. B., p. 59." 



ZXIV. SELBCnONS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON LAWS, CIVIL AND 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

From the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,' as afaready 
quoted. Vol. I., pp. 2-489. 



A " In adopting the indefinite title of Ancient Laws and Institutes of Emot 
LAND,** says Mr. Thorpe, " 1 have been influenced by the consideration, that 
what we now possess of Anglo-Saxon Law is but a portion of what once exist- 
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** AtTHBLHBBTM DoWAI,'" the DoOlM (NT IhsSlMEBT.-^' OHUlU,' 

deeinofu, adjudged C9sea, or freetdenU, aod as Mieh disliii^iilwd 
from " afletnyasa/' tftatufea to meet caaea that might «ui8e» and " ae/' 
tAe euBtomary, or common 2ato. Of the last the Anglo-Saxons, as all 



ed, and| thereforef without claim to the title of 7%e Anglo-Baxoo Laws, which 
has usually been bestowed on it. Of the laws and kindred documents no longer 
extant, the names of some, together with fragments worked into other codes, 
have been transmitted to us ; such as the Mercian Laws of Offa, from which 
Alfred, in framing his body of laws, selected such portions as were suitable to 
his purpose ; the South Anglian Laws, the Frith-gewritu, &c. At the same 
time, we ought not, perhaps, to suppose that, among our Saxon forefathers, 
any more than among ourselves, there ever existed a complete Corpus Juris 
AngUci, hot that theirs was also a Customary or Common Law ; and that 
what we still possess, and also the portion that has perished, were either the 
records of decisions to serve as precedents for the future, or enactments 
passed in the ' Witena-gemots' for the repeal, confirmation, amendment, or 
completion of the law as it then stood. 

** A glance at the laws themselves, though more particularly at those of the 
Kentish kings, in which cases are to be found, the oocurrenoe of which no 
human foresight could ever have contemplated, must tend to confirm the 
former of these suppositions, and a support to the latter will be found in the 
preamble to many of the others. 

*< To many the question will here present itself: whence did the earlier of 
these institutes originate ? for, if brought by our forefisthers from their Ger- 
man home, we ought apparently to give them credit for a degree of civiliza- 
tion beyond that usually ascribed to them. Their original institutes were, 
however, but scanty, consisting, probably, in little beyond that portion of the 
laws of Ethelbert which contains the penalties for wounds and other bodily 
ii^uries ; and which, with such modifications as time, place, and other cir- 
cumstances may have produced, were common to all the kindred nations ot 
Northern Germany. It is, moreover, observable, that the nations nearest of 
kin to the Angles and Saxons, in this chapter coincide with them the most 
closely. 

" Besides the portion brought over by the Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and per- 
haps Frisians, and the records of adjudged cases or sentences passed, the 
Church, from the earliest period, furnished its full portion to the codes of 
our simple forefathers ; the first enactment of the first Christian king being, 
that for the property of God and of the church (if stolen) twelve-fold compen- 
sation be made. If, therefore, from the laws before us we extract all re- 
enactments, and all matters purely ecclesiastical, all cases recorded as prece- 
dents for the future, probably immediately after their decision, and all ex- 
hortatory matter, the remainder will probably consist of the few primitive 
institutes by which tlie various tribes were ruled before their establishment 
in this country."— Prc/iwe, pp. vii.-ix. 

1 **The Laws of the Kentish kmgs are known to us only from one manu- 
script,— the Textus Roffensis, preserved in the library of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Rochester, compiled under Ernulf, bishop of that see, from 1115 to 
1 135. That these laws have descended to us in their primitive state it would 
be unreasonable to suppose ; at the same time, I am inclined to the belief 
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the TeoMiie peoplai, wwe yery tenackwa, yieMiag many points that 
it embraced only to the modifying inflaencee of Christianity. — ^Aethel- 
birht, or Ethelbert, as the name is commonly written, was king of Kent, 
and foaith in descent from Hengtst He commenced his reign in a. d. 
560, was baptized by Augustine in a. d. 597, and died in ▲. d. 616. 
See Introduction, § 70 and § 71, and Natale Saneti Gregorii, Papae. 
The promulgation of these " d^mas" must therefore fall after a. o. 597. 

(1.) " Godes {e6h and cyrican, XII. gylde," the property of Ood 
and of the cAurcA, with a twelve-fold recompen»e, i. e. let compensa- 
tion be made to that amount for the property of God and of the church, 
according to Bede, when stolen. " Forgelde,'* or " forgyide," as in (4), 
and elsewhere, must be understood as the veib. 

" Cyric-frith, 11. gylde,** ehurek-fritk, with a twofold recompense. — 
•*Cyric-frith,** — ^"in later documents, ' church -grith,* the right of sanc- 
tuary and protection given to those within the precincts of the sacred 
edifice, any infraction of which privilege by the law here established, 
subjected the ofiender to a twofold penalty, or twice the amount of 
the fine payable for an invasion of the ordinary ' frith,' or what in 
modern times has been termed a breach of the peace.'' 

(2.) ** His le4)de," his people, or subjects. — ** Le6de," perhaps equiv- 
alent to the " Lendes" of France. 

" 11. b6te, and cyninge L. scillinga," let satisfaction be made with a 
twofold " b6t," and with fifty shillings to the king ; " geb^te," as in 
(3), being understood. — " B6te," to be understood of the compeusation 
doe to the injured party, as damages for the wrong sustained, while 
the penalty claimed by the crown, and which in this case is put at 
" L. scillinga," was termed " wite," as in (9). The king could also 
claim *<b6t" in his personal capacity, as in (4, 5, 10, 11, 12). Both 
forfeitures, to borrow a quotation on this point, are thus alluded to by 
Tacitus: " Pars mulctae regi vol civitati, pars ipsi, qui viudicatur, vel 
propinquis ejus exsolvitur." — De Germania, c. 13. — " L. scillinga," with 
' fif^y shillings, reference being had of course to the Kentish shilling, 
the value of which is not exactly known, but which, from an ex- 
amination of coin belonging to those days, is supposed to have con- 
tained not much less than an ounce of pure silver. In estimating the 
small amount of the ** w^r-gyld," and the like, in these laws, we 



that they approach more nearly to it than is generally imagined. AX all 
events, their language, besides exhibiting occasional archaic forms, is not 
that of the days of Ernulf. Of these Laws no ancient Latin version is known 
to be extant.'* 
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nnnft take into comidentioii the hifh vsln* of mooey m tkat age. IStbii 
M far down at the 15th century, we find a kkig of France, Louie XL, 
unable to pay forty pounds except iu two annual untalmentB. 

(5.) "In cyningee tane," peihape, m the king's villa f «r "tdn** 
may denote a residence of any aort, with its usual enclosure among 
the Anglo-Saxons, as among the Germanic peoples in general. ** Vi- 
cos locant," sa3rs Tacitus, qieaking of the Germani, " non in nos- 
trum morem, connexis et cohaerentibos aedificiis: snam quisque 
domnm spatio circumdat" — De Geraumio, c 16. See also Glon. 
9ub voe. 

(7.) " Mednraan ledd-gelde," with a modermU " le6d-geid."— " Me- 
dumau," Mr. Thorpe renders as < half,' but in (71) we have ** healf " 
itself to express that proportion. It is here for "medumon," I e. 
<* medumum," and not the definite state. Such old forms will be found 
of frequent recurrence in these laws. — ^The '* le6d-geld»" it will be 
observed, was the same as the ** w^r-geld,'* the two terms being, we 
may say, synonymous. 

(8.) ** Cyninges mnnd»hyrd," the king*9 ** mund-byrd," or furotec^ 
tion, i. e. the yiolation of the same, the compensation for which was 
to he " L. scillinga." 

(10.) " With cyninges maegden-maon,** with the kitig'a " maegden- 
manu." — " Maegden-mann," apparently a female servant of the highest 
Older about the ** cyninges tttn." 

(11.) " Se6 thridde," the third, sc. in quality, or place. 

(12.) " Cyninges f^-esl XX. sciUinga forgelde," let the king'e " fgd- 
esl,*' if dishonored, be eompenaated for with twenty thilUnge, — 
** FM-esI,'* probably a provider fer the board, a houeekeeper, or perhaps 
the same as the '* byrele," or cupbearer, 

(16.) "XXX. Hceatta," with thirty " sc«a»<M."— The " sceatt/' 
** sceat," or " scaett/' was somewhat less iu value than the present 
English penny, containing from fifteen to twenty grains of pure silver. 

(18.) ** Gif man mannan waepnum bebyreth Uiaer ce^ weorthe," 
if one fumioh a man with weapone where there ie strife, 

(22.) " Aet openuro graefe,'* at an open grave. 

(28.) " Gif man inue fe6h genimeth," if one take property from 
a dwelling. 

(29.) " Gif frf-mauu edor gegangeth,'- if a freeman paee over an 
enclosure, probably with hostile intent, as " gagangeth'* may imply. 

(30.) " Agene scaette, and unfacne fe6 gehwylce gylde," let 00m- 
peneation be made with his own money, and with any eound property 
Whatever.--^" Sca**tte." and " fe'^," hero AWatives.—" Gylde,*' for 
" foigylde." 
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(39.) <« Gif mwi riht ham^^id thmii-aCiiith/' ifwm Onwl tkr^^k 
a lawftd " ham-ieyld ;" which we coneaiye to be the true rendering 
of this lociM vesmtuBt ezplaining << bem->«C7id" ae m tkield, or prpiec- 
tion for the under part of the knee, with ** riht" in its legitimate aenae. 
What that *« aoyld" for the ** ham" waa, we do not know, bat it m not 
unreaaonaUe to auppoie that aomething of the kind ahould be required 
to be worn among a people who, judging from their lawa, were not 
leoa pugnacioua than their deacendanta, and who appear to fla^e been 
very much diapooed to infliet penonal injuriea upon each other. Mr. 
Thorpe reudexa " riht bam-ecyld/' aa the right ehoulder-blade ; but 
even admitting that ** riht" in X\i\s place could be forced into a mean- 
ing which we cannot find it to have anywhere eloe, why ahould the 
compenaation Ux an injury done to ao important a part of the body, 
and one ao diaabliog, eqiecially in a hoetile age, be left oo indefinite — 
" mid weorthe," duly, adequately — while that for leaaer onea and 
otheri, ia apecified in every caae ? Beaidee, the aaaumption that ** ham- 
ecyld" may denote the shoulder-blade aeema to ua to be altogether 
gratuitona, and in (38) we actually have a '* d6m" with regard to an 
injury done to the ahoulder. 

(41.) " Gif e4re-thirel weortheth," if it be an ear^hole, i. e. if the 
injury be done in that part of the ear. So in (46), " Gif naau-thirel 
weorthelh," if it be a noee-hole, or nostril. Mr. Thorpe saya, " If an 
ear be pierced,** " If the nose be pierced ;" but " thirel," in each cau, 
ia evidently combined with the word preceding it, and doea not mean 
a bole made by force, aa in (47) and (49), though it would appear to 
be ausceptible of auch a aignification from (61), unless in that case 
" heO" ahould be read for " he," as representing " wUnd," or *' thurh- 
thirel," aa " thurh-thireled." Besides, in (49) we have, " Gif thirei 
weortheth," if there be a hole, referring to the noae, and we cannot 
Buppoae the same specification to be repeated with a diffisrent penalty 
annexed. 

(58.) " Gif he hedhre handa dynte onfiShth," if he receive a bruise 
with uplifted hand, i. e. iu warding off a blow, and perhapa on the 
hand, or arm. Mr. Thorpe renders ** he^hre handa," on the right 
hand, and aa a Scandinavian idiom ; others in the sense which we 
have given. 

(i59.) " Gif dynt aweart tie bOton waedum," if a bruise be black 
where the body is not covered with garments^ — ** Bdton wsksdum," lit 
without the garments. 

(fiSL) '* Gif man gegemed weortheth," if one be " gegemed," i. e. 
peifaapB, ao u^urad aa to reqoin the eloae attention of otheia ; auppo- 

96 
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•inf ** feg««M<r to be and for *« gegymed," from ** ffnan," (CHon. 
0uk ooe.)* Bat the poMoge it a diffieolt one. 

(63.) <* Gif man cedr.wtliid ■(•," if one bt ** oe4r-wmid," peifaapo 
meioly wounded 00 as to eanee anxiety of mind. 

(73.) <« Gif fH-wif, loo-bore/' if a /reewooMn, a *' loc-bore.**— 
** Loc-bore," lit a Uek'Wearert and it wooM eeera, predicated of the 
** fH>wff," making her the same as the " poella chnita*' of the Salic 
Law. ♦ 

(75.) " Mond thaera betetan widnwan eorieundre»" here eqniralent 
to the Tiolation of the same, the ** mond" of a woman being the torn 
paid to her family when the became a bride, (or the transfer of the 
tutelage which tliey pometecd o^er her to the family of her husband. 

(76.) " Gif man widuwan un4gne genimeth/' if one earry ejf a 
v>idaw fiof in ki$ own tutelage. So Mr. Thorpe renders this passage. 
— >** Genimeth," here with the prefix apparently in its w^inal forcible 
sense. Compare '* ge-ymeth." or " ge-iroeth," in (17), " gegangetb," 
in (99)« and the like elsewhere. 

(77.) ** Gif man niaegth gebicgeth ceApe, gecedpod sy, gif hit uufacne 
is," if one purchaser, maiden with eattU, let the bargain hold good, 
if it is without fraud.^** Geceipod sy," lit let it he bargained. 

(79.) '* Gif mid bearuum bugao wille," if she will go away with 
the children. 

(82.) ** Gif man maegth-mann nyde genimeth/' if one earry off a 
*' maegth«mann" by force. — " Maegth-mann" here may be the same as 
'* maegden-mann" in (10). 

(86.) ** Ealne weorth foigelde,'* let him make eompenoation aa to 
the whole value, sc. of the " esne." 



" Hlothhabrcs and Eadeicks Domas,** the Dooms of Hloth- 
HABRB AMD Eadric. — Hlothhaore ascended the throne of Kent in a. d. 
673, and died in a. d. 685, it is said, of wounds received in battle against 
his nephew E^ric, here mentioned, who succeeded him, but whose 
reign continued only a year and a half. 

(1.) " lliane the sle," whoever it may 6e.— <* l^ane,'* an old, or a 
dialectic form for " thone." 

** And do dufer threO man-wyrth tO," and add three " man-wyrth" 
thereto. — ** Man-wyrth,*' here the plural, and a term apparently em- 
ployed to express the market value of the " esne" considered as prop« 
erty. It was, so to speak, the servile ** w^r-geld," or ** ledd^geld." 

(5.) ** Gif he eft eume, stermelda seege an andweaidae," if ko rs- 
tmut i^t the « ■tormoMa" denomwe him before him preoentt i. o. as 
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we eoDceiTe, let the ** stermeMa*' denoanee the ** frfg-mann*' in the 
presence of the '* mann** whe had been stolen, and who had returned, 
which was to be done before witnesses. It supposes the " stermelda" to 
have first commanicated with the *' mann*' on his coming back, and as- 
certained the name of his kidnapper. Mr. Thorpe, by a change of con- 
stmction, would render the passage, " If the man return and denounce 
him before the * stermelda.' ** Compare the Salic Law on the subject : 
" Si quis servum alieuum pjagiaverit, id est, per circumventionem de 
■ervitio domini sui abstraxerit, et trans mare sive in quamlibet regionem 
ipeam dnxerit et ibidem a domino euo inventus fuerit, et ipsum a quo 
in patria plagtatus est in mallo publico nominaverit; et tree ibidem 
testes domiuus habere debet. Et iterum, cum servus ipse citra mare 
yel de quaiibet regione fuerit revocatus, in altero mallo debet nominare 
qui eum plagiaverit, et ibidem similiter tree testes debent adesse. Ad 
tertium vero mallum similiter fieri debet, ut novem testes jurent, quod 
servum ipsum aequaiiter semper super plagiatorem dicere aadissent.*' 
The office of the ** stermelda" seems to have been nearly equivalent 
to that of onr eommomoealth^s attorney. 

" Haebbe th&ra fre<)ra rim aewda-manna," for which Mr. Thorpe 
suggests " haebbe thira thre<)ra sum fiewda-manna ;** but there seems 
to be a reference to a certain number of jurors, (W compurgators, in 
this case all freemen, except perhaps the " aianne mid an ithe," one 
Ufiih himself on oath, who might be a " ceorl." 

" Swd he geudh 4ge," as he may poeeeee enough, or perhaps, prop' 
erty. So we have read for the '* gone hdge** of the text, which appears 
to be void of meaning. 

" Aeghwilc mann aet tham tdue the he t6-hyre," every man from 
the ** tdn" to tohieh he may belong. — ** Tiin" here would appear to sig- 
nify more than a villa, or private residence. Mr. Thorpe renders 
the passage, every man at the * ttUi,* implying that the court was 
to be holden at the ** titn" of the kidnapper. 

(6.) '* Oth-thaet he X. wintra sie," untU he be ten years of age, — 
" X. wintra," lit. of ten years, with '* sfe** involving the idea of pos- 
session ; Gram. § 450. 

(7.) ** Laete An," Ut him give it up.—f* Laete 4n," lit Ut him Ut 
alone, 

(8.) *' And he thane mannan m6te an methle oththe an thinge," 
and he cite the man to a ** methel," or to a " thing." — The ** metbel" 
probably corresponded to the court of a hundred of later times,mnd 
the *' thing" to the court of ten, or they must be considered as Jutish 
terms to express the same bodies. 

(10.) *• BUton thAm iilbr ledfre sie, the thi tihtlan ige," unUsa a 
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lomgar period he mure demrMe for him wke mcy eairry mn the mtitp 
whicb agraos with the atrict import of the words ; bat Mr. Thoipo 
aay, ** unUee a longer period be deaired by him who corriee on the 
ouit."*—" Baton thim," lit except that 

" Golde th6iiue C. hCUou ithe," the text as it ataods not qiecifying 
the Talae of the fine. If " 0ciHia|ra" be understood after ** C." the lat- 
ter must be changed to a smalJer sum, as it would make the fine too 
heavy. 

(12.) ** Gif man othrum steOp asette/' if one remove a drinking^ettp 
from another ; a rendering which must be regarded onJy as probable, 
as there is nothing by which the sense of the passage can be clearly 
determined. ** Asette," though, would seem to be used with the old 
force of the prefix, for which compare ** agefe," in (16). — " SteOp," a 
drinking'Cup, the otoup of North Britain. 

*' Thabr menn drincon baton scylde an eald-riht,*' where men may 
he drhikingf according to ancient euotom, without offence, Mr. 
Thorpe would connect the " an eald-riht" with the verb which fol- 
lows, making the compensation to be according to *< eald-nht" 



*' Iim DoMAs,*' the Dooms or Inb, which we haye changed ftom the 
common caption, '* Be Ines DOmum." In one of the MSS. *' Inas 
Asetnyssa," Ine*e Instiiutee, is read, but in the " body of the work." 
Ina became king of Wessex in a. d. 688, succeeding Cedwalla, who 
resigned. After a reign of thirty-seven years he ydantarily abdicated, 
and retired to Rome. 

** Mid lire C^nredes mines faeder," with the teaching of Cenred 
my father. — Cenred was not king at any time, but what a document 
in Latin styles ** Subregnlus." 

" And Heddes mfnes biscopes," and of Hedde my biehop. — Hedde 
was bishop of Winchester from a. o. 676 to a. d. 705. He is the same 
mentioned in the Df SanctiSt etc. 

" And Eorcenwaldes mtnes biscopes," and of Eereenwald my 
bishop. — Eorcenwald obtained the see of London in a. o. 675. 

(2.) *< Geb^te he hit mid eallum th&m the he age," let him make 
compensation with all that he may possess. Mr. Thorpe thinks that 
by " he" the priest is intended. 

(^ ** Th6lie his hyde, oththe hyd-gyldes," let him staffer in his 
hide, or in his " hyd-gyld."— The " hyd-gyld" was the pecuniary 
commutation allowed in the case of the slaye who had been sentenced 
to suifer in his hide. 
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(26.) ** Be his wlite/* according to hi$ permnal appearance. 

(38.) "Oth-thaet hit gewintied tile," until ii be of agc-^The 
*' fram-fltdl" in this law, which the relatives of the child were to take 
care of, was, we think, the " ceorlV* residence, or " seat'* in g^eneral, 
and not merely the dwelling-house. 

(43.) " Fort}i<)n se6 aecs bith melda, nalles thedf," because the ax 
ie an informer, not a thief. — It will be observed that the rubric to 
this enactment is not full. In some laws of the body from which 
we have made our Selectious, there will not unfrequeotly be found a 
variation between the rubric and the text. The duties of the transcri- 
ber and of the rubricator appear to have been distinct, nor was the 
work of the latter always done at the time of the former, or even in 
the same period. 



** Aslfrkd's Domas," the Dooms of Alfrbd. — Of Alfred we have 
already spoken under Art. XII. 

«Ic th&Aelfred, Cyuing," / tken Alfred, King, The close of a 
Preamble in which many of the Jewish laws and some of the Apos- 
tolical enactments are set forth. 

(2.) *< The cyninges feorm td-belimpe," to tthieh the 1nng*» purvey- 
mnce is incident, Mr. Thorpe proposes to read this passage in the 
negative by the insertion of ** ne." 

''And naebbe his 4gne forfangen," and let him not have pre- 
judiced his own, i. e. property — " aehta." But it is doublfal whether 
" naebbe,** or " haebbe," should be read, and also whether " his^ refers 
to the refugee, or to the persou against injury from whom provision is 
made. Nor is the meaning of " forfangen," or " forfongen," alto- 
gether clear. 

(21.) " Weorpe man t6 hauda eall thaet he him hames bbhte," let 
them deliver up all that he has bought, and has at home. — '< Weorpe 
t6 handa," we may say, put in hand. — " Himes," the Gen., accord- 
ing to Gram. § 439. 

(42.) " Gif he wille on hand gin," if he be willing to deliver him- 
self up. — <* On baud g^u," lit go into hand. 

" Mid his hidforde," along with his lord, i. e. in aiding, or helping 
to defend him. 

" Oththe aet his d^hter aewum-borenre," or with his lawfully-born 
daughter, — The composition of " aewum-borenre'* will be observed. 



" AsmLffTANKs DoMAB," the Dooms of AjBTHBX4rrAif. — Aethebtto 

36* 
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WM the natoral son of Edward the Eldor, and mm placed ob fhe 
tfaiene upon the death of hk father, a. d. 994. 

I. 

(14.) ** Th6niie gA he t6 thim hatan iiiene," then let-him go to the 
k§t troM. See iy. (7). 

** EUlee, t6 thiin othmm biixgum I.»** beoidea, at the other ** burfafl^ 
Lt L e. at each of them. 

IV. 

(7.) ** Hifete man hit oth hit hle4we 16 wylme," let them heat it 
mmtU it be low to boiling, 

** Oth thi aeilemestan Collectum/' until the loot CoUeeU Observe 
that *' CoUectum" here is feminine. Compare ** firmamentam," in 
Art XV.,—" Concerning the Earth." 

** Thaet inieglige man thA hand," and let it be that they envelope 
the hand. 

** And sette man ofer thone thriddan daeg," and let them poetpone 
the examination until after the third day, 

** EADMUWDBa DoMAa,'*' the Dooms of Edmund. — Edmuid was 
brother to Aethelstin, and ascended the throne in a. d. 940. He 
linated six years afterwarda 



(1.) " Thaet he hy aefter Godes rihte healdau wiUe," that he will 
keep her according to the law of Chd. 

(3.) " Hwim thaet foster-le&u gebyrige," to whom the " foster-le^n** 
may belong. — The " foster-lein," " another name for the * mand' 
of * Aethelbirht*s Dooms,' " was the money pledged to the woman's 
family at the time of her " bowedduiig," and was equivalent to a re- 
moneration for her nurture. By this provision it was to be determined 
in whose ** mund" she was at the time of her betrothal. 

" Weddige se bryd-guma eft thaes," again let the bridegroom give 
a pledge for that. — " Thaes," the Gen., governed by " weddige," ac- 
cording to Gram. ^ 448. 

(3.) " With-thdm-the he6 his willan goce6se," provided »he chooee 
hie will. A provision borrowed from the oath of fealty, a quasi vas- 
salage being the relation in which the wife stood to the husband among 
all the Teutonic peoples. See Art XXI 11. 



1 The Selections here given from Edmund's Dooms, like all other laws, 
oonstitttte a chapter of the history of the times, and one by no "*^*»»t anii^ 
terestinf. 
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(7.) ** l^et hf m6Um he6n bdte nyh«t/* that they may he nesreet 
th©"bdt''' 

(9.) *' niO'Iaefl-the man eft twaeme tihaet man ifer aw6h t6-flomiie 
gedydon/* lest one afterwards doubt that they have wrongly joined 
them together. — ^The Cauons ofethe time forbid marriage within the 
seventh degree of relatioiiehip, or that of second coosin, inclusive.^- 
** Gedydon," probably for ** gedyde," as " man" requires the singular. 
The ancient force of the prefix in this case will be observed. 



" Cnctbs Domas/* the Dooms o/CNVT.^—Cntit, or Canutei as the 
name is now commonly written, king of Denmark, became monarch 
of all England on the death of Edmund Ironside, in ▲. d. 1017. His 
death occurred in a. d. 1035. The laws of his reign show him as pos- 
id of a highly equitable and Christian character. 



1. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

(6.) "And borgian heom-sylfum with Grodes frte,** and secure 
themselves against the anger of Grod. — '* Borgian heom-sylfum,'* more 
strictly, make security for themselves. 

(7.) " Binnan VI. manna sib-faece," within the relationship of six 
persons, i. e. within that of first cousin, inclusive. 

(14.) ** Fram Saetemes-daeges n6ne oth Monan-daeges lihtunge," 
from the noon of Saturday unto the d€iwn of Monday. 

(20.) " Forth4m eall thaet we aefre for riht-h!&ford-hylde ddth,"* 
because all that we ever do in fidelity to our rightful lordt — Mr. 
Thorpe, " all that we ever do in just fidelity to our lord^' but we 
think that we have more coirectly expressed the force of the com- 
pound " riht-hl&ford-hylde." 

(22.) ** Mid-thim se-the hit inweardiice gesingth," therewith, who 
inwardly sings it — " Inweardiice/' properiy " inne-weardlkse." 

(26.) '* Bdtan he elles maege," ufUes9 he can do otherwise. — 
** Elles," lit tN a different way» sc. " w^ges*' being reaUy undeistood, 
and according to Gram. § 441. 

2. SECULAR. 

(2.) " For ealles t6 lytlum," for too slight a cause ; lit for too little 
in every respect 

(5.) " And .... dreoge." — ^This enactment implies that remains 
01 heathenism were found among the Anglo-Saxons as late as the 
eleventh century, unless we suppose the law to be directed by Cntit 
especially against some of his Danish subjects, who may have brought 
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k«Uhon litM over with them. At Uie w the fiiatqnaiter of the eighth 
century, we find Wlibrord undertaking a mission to the Friesians, and 
throughout the ninth, the Eald-Seazan, or Old Sazous, hoth new dose 
ueighhon of the Danes, were more or less p^gan. In the former age, 
tm the misMOU of Boniface proves, a jiKmsiderable nomber even of the 
more southern Germanic peoples were still unconverted, except iu 
part, to Christianity, and some of the specifications in this statute, as 
well as of others found in these Selections, indicate the wor^p of the 
same persons and objects iu nature, as obtaining among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples, since we fiud allusions to them in the following form of 
al^uration used by the apostle of the Germans just mentioned, which, 
along with the Confessiou of Faith, we give as also illustrating the near 
relatiouship between the Anglo-Saxon and the Frankico-Alamannic : 

THB FORM OF ABJURATION. 

• 

** Forsachistu diabolae ? Forsakest thou the devil ? 

Et re»p. Ec forsacho diabolae. Afuw. I forsake the devil. 

End allum diabol-gelde ? And all worship of the devil ? 

Regp. End ec forsacho allom dio- Antto, And I forsake all worship 

bol-gelde. of the deviL 

End allum diabd-uuercum 7 And all works of the devil ? 

iSesp. End ec forsacho allom dia- Answ. Aud I forsake all works 

boles uuercum end uuor- aud words of the devil, the 

dum, thuua erende, Uuo- worship of groves, Woden 

den end Saxuote, eude and Saxnote, and all the 

allem them unholdum the evil ones who arto their 

hira genotas sint" companions. 

THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

** Gelobistu in Got, ahnehtigan Fa- Believest thou iu God, the almighty 

daer? Father? 

Re»p, Ec gelobo in Got, almehti- Ansto, I believe in God, the al- 

gau Fadaer. mighty Father. 

Gelobistu in Crist, Godes Snno? Believest thou in Christ, the Sou 

of God? 

Resp. Ec gelobo in Crist, Godes Anno. I believe in Christ, the Sou 

Suno. of Grod. 

Gelobistu in Halogan Gast ? Believest thou in the Holy Ghost 7 

Reap* Ec gelobo in Halogan Gast'" Anno, I believe in the Holy Grhost 



I Biogm^ia BriUumea UUrwia, Anglt-S^ttom Periti, pp. 914), S17. London 

184S.~With a varied translation. 



V0TS8. 489 

(99.) " And hfaie hk iha&OM aw^ kfete,** and Ut kirn gQofkU mm 
aeeords — *' Aw6g lafete," Kt let mway. 

(3d.) '* Meareie man hine aet thAm formaik cyrre/' Ut tkgm hrmrnd 
Urn the fir 9t time. . 

(35.) ** Oththe feoiran eamen," or one eome from mfmr, i. e. a 
lAraiiger, also ezpresBed by " feoreond/' as in '' Alfrades Ddmas,** (90). 



'* WiLHBiJiM CnfiNOBa Asetntwa/* the iNsnrum of Kino Wii«> 
UAM. — William Duke of Normandy ascended the throne of England 
on the death of Harold at the battle of Hastings, in a. d. 1066. 

(1.) " Gif Eugliac mann b^clypeth aenigne Frenciacne mann t6 or- 
neete," i/an * EnglUc-man* challenge any * FreneUc-man* to combat 

*'* For t6 beOuoe," for to be. — Perhaps the first instance of the 
French idiom which it expresses, on record in the language. 

(2.) ** LAhlicne spdlan,*' a legal defender — in the Latin text *' le* 
galem defensorem." 

(3.) *' Mid unforedan ithe" — in the Latin text, ** pleno juramento, 
non in Terbornm obserranciis."' 



XXV. SSLB0TI0N8 FROM THB ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTES OV 
POLITY, CIVIL AND EOOLBSIASTICAL. 

From the Ancient Laws and Institates of England, Vol. II., pp^ 

304r^l. 

(nr.) <*And sbth is thaet ic aecge; awicie se Cilstend<tan, aona 
■eylfth se eyned6m," and true it it what I oay; Ut Chriatiamty 
become weakened^ and the kingdom wiU forthwith totter. 



XXVI. SBLBOTIONS FROM THB ANGLO-SAXON CANONS. 

From the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, Vol. II., pp. 
944>265, and pp. 342-^93. 

> To hare Illustrated the preceding Laws more fully by corresponding en- 
aetmeats of the other TenUmic peoples, when such enactments were bassd 
upon the common law of the various divisions of the race, would bare been 
desir^le, but was forbidden by the want of space. For the same reason, as 
elsewhere, we hare avoided the explanation of many terms which in a work 
of this kind ought to be treated at length ; bat all such will be found properly 
explained in the Glossary. 



iSO ANALKCTA AROLO-SAXONICA. 



OANONB ENACTED UNDER KINO BDOAR 

(68 } " Thaet predst betaece ord&I ; aefre ne ge-flkbthe," thai m 
friett officiate ai an ordeal ; bat never serve as juror. Such we ofier 
M the pnper rendering of this ptusage, which is at least piainiMe. Mr. 
Hioipe says, « that a prioet engaged in litigation never he juror in 
an ordeal/* 

(67.) " Tk<(mie he crisman feoce," when kefetckeo the erimm, sc 
ftem the naidenee of the bishop. 



APPENDIX. 
From the Ancient Laws and Institutes of EIngland, VoL L, pp. 446- 

AOA 

■lO'l* 

<* The French text of the Gonqnerar's Laws/' says Mr. Thorpe, *' is 
chiefly from a vaiaaUe manuscript at Hoikham, formerly the property 
of Sir Edward Coke, bearing his autograph, and still in the possession 
of the Right Honorable the Barl of Leicester. The text contained in 
this manwcript bears signs of great antiquity, and (if the laws of Wil- 
liam were really composed in French) is, fran its dialect, much more 
likely to be a nearly faithful represeutation of the original, than that 
most corrupt one transmitted to us in the work bearing the name of 
Ingulph."* 

A comparison of these Selections with the same quantity of matter 
hi the Angio-Saxon Laws, will show to some extent the relatrre num- 
ber of words, in English, from both languages. 

I Pn/aeet p. xiU. 



DB. KLIPSTEIN'S 

ANGLO-SAXON SERIES. 

In unifonn ISmos. 



The ibUowing works in Anglo-Saxon, by the anthor of the ** Ana- 

lecta," are hereby announced. 



Already published, 

I A aRAMBCAR OF THE ANaLO-SAZON LANaUAaE, by Louis F. 
KLirsTiiN, AA. LL. M. and PH.D. of the University of Giessen. New 
York, 1848. Revised edition in press. $IM. 

S. THA HALGAN aODSPEL ON EXraUSO— The Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
si(m of the Holy Gospels. Edited by Birjamxh Taoan, FJ9.A. Xe- 
pruUed 6y the tame. New York, 1848. $1.35. 

IZL NATALE 8AN0TI GREGORn FAPAB— Aelfric's Homily on the 
Birthday of St. Gregory, and Collateral Extracts from King Alfred's 
Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the Anglo-Saxons, and from 
the Saxon Chronicle, with a full Rendering into English, Notes critical 
and explanatory, and an Index of Stems and Forms. Bytketmmt. New 
York, 1849. fl.OO. 



In press, and in preparation. 

X. A GLOSSABT TO THE AVALEOTA AlTGLO-SAZOinOA, with 
the Indo-Germanic and other Affinities of the Language. Ry th§ «« 



XL THE AHGLO-SAZON PARAPHRASE OFTHB BOOK OF PSALMS, 
with Notes critical and explanatory. Jy ih» 



HL AKGLO-SAZON MBTRXOAL LBaBHDS, with Nokiss critical and 
explanatory. Ry libs 



Dr. KUpMtehCg AngUhSaxcn 8erie$. 



lY. TSB AirOLO-aAXOBTPOBM OFBBOWULF^wtthanEngliflhVw- 
aoa, and Notes critical and explanatory. By tkt tmm. 

▼. THB BXTB8, OBBSlCOinBS, AVD FOUTT OF THB ASaUOAX 
OKUBPH, aa exemplified in the Monuments of the Language, clirono- 
logieaUy arranged. B9 tk* 



The last four of these works will each appear in a uniform orthography, 
with toe yariataons as well as the difRBrent readings given in erery case. 
No. IIL will also contain the proee rersion of the Life of St. Guthlac. 

Vt A FBILOSOFHZOAL OHAMMAB OF THB AVaLO-SAZOBT LAV- 
Q-ITAQ-B, in its Relation especially to the other Members of the Teutonic 
Family. 



Also already publuihedf 

STDDT OF MODBBM LAVairAOB8.-Part L French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portagaese, German and English. Jy tkt ten*. 1 rol. imperial Bwo. 

•LOO. 



•>«- 



155(lat« 161) Broadway, 

89pt,t 1846. 



GEORGE P. PUTNAM 



(LATt nUl OP WlLBT iJfP PtTTMiLX), 



PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, 

AND 



IMPORTER, 



155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; a.«d 14St STRAND, LONDON. 



IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

THE AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY (establislUd in 1838) » still comtxicvbd 
AT 143 BTRAND, LONDON ; and through it and other armngements in France and Ger- 
many, every fiioility is aflSxTded to private persons, as well as to Bookskllkrs and Pua- 
LiG Institutiohs, for procorlng Books, Stationery, Maps, ^c, ^c, from all the principal 
cities in Europe, in the most expeditious and economical manner. 

Particular attention is given also to the procuring of old and sca£ck Books, by 
means of advertising, Abc., Ate. Mr. Putnam tielieves that his twelve years' experience 
in the execution of orders of all kinds, sives him advantages that are inferior to none, 
and which cannot fail to be appreciated by those who favor him with their business. 

' An cMrder for a single volume will at all times receive the same carefVil attention as 
laner orders. Any party preferring to conespond directly with the London house, will 
And his orders promptly attended to, provided they are addressed " 6. P. Putnam, 
143 Strand, London^'' and accompanied with a remittance or satisfactory references. 

BOOKS, l^o., DUTY FREE. 
*«* Bif a reemU Act of Confess, all Collkoks, Acadkkiks, Bkmikaribs or 

LKARinifO, OK OTBKK BOCIKTXBS KSTABLISHKD fOR PHILOSOPHICAL OR LiTCRAKT 
PUKFOSBS, OK rOR THE BNCOITRAaaiCBHT OF THB FlNB AktS, may IMPORT BoOKS, 

Maps, Coins, Statuary, Philosophical Apparatus, ice, frkb or duty. Public 
institutions of this description, wishing to secure this advantage, will have their orders 
executed in a most satisfactory manner by forwarding them to G. P. Putnam direct. 

N.B— CATALOGUES of New Bo<^ published in London, with CHEAP LISTS, 
dec., are put up monthly in small packages, and forwarded gratis to all who may desire 
thorn. 



OBDEBS FORWARDED BT EVEBT STEAMER; 

\ and, if desired^ and the books can be readUy procured, they will be received by 

return ateanur. 

t^ SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, Itc, 
PUBLISHED ABROAD. 



THK 

Works of Washington Irying, 

Revised and enlarged by the Author. 

/« Tw0bH9l^gmmtdm9iteim»n0imaiM, 

Beaatiftilly piiotad In sew type, and on saperlor paper, made azpieasly for the porpoae. 

The fint volaiae of the Series It— 
KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, 

With Reviaiona and copioas Additions. 

XHE SKETCH-BOOK. 

Ooaplete hi one volnme. 
WIU be pakUehed on tbe fint of October. 

THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. 

VoL I. on the lat of November. 

aad the «MesedfaH| volamee wlU be lisaed on the first day of eaeh month iwtll com- > 
plolsd:— aafblkMrs: - 



l%e Sketch Book^ tn one voltume, 
Mniekerbocker'e JWto Torkf in one 

9olume, 
Tmlee a/a Tra»eller^ in one volume, 
Braeelhridge Hall, in one volume. 
J%e Con^teei of Gren4»da,in one 

volume. 
The AVunnbra^ in one volume. 
The Spaniih Legended in one vol. 



The Crayon MisceUany, in one 

vol. — Abbotefordf jiTevDBtead, 

The Prairiest Sec. 
Life and Voyages of Columbus, 

and The Companions of Co' 

lumbus, 2 vols. 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 

one vol. 
Astoria, one volume. 



^^^0^0^0^^^0^^^0^0^^^0^^^^^^^0^f% 



THE ILLUSTRATED SKETCH-BOOK. 

In October will be pnbllshed 
THE SKETCH-BOOK. 

BT WASHINGTON IRVING. 

One volnme sqoaia octavo. 
Dlwtrated with a Series of highly-finished Eacravinfs on wood, from designs by Dailey 
aad olhen, engraTod in the best stWe by ChUds, Herridc, hA. This edition will be printed 
on paper of the flaeat qaallty, similar in siae and style to tbe new edition of *^ flalleelt's 
PoeoHk** 

THE ILLUSTRATED KNICKERBOCKER. 

With a Scries of Original Designa, in 1 vol. 8vo, is also in preparation. \ 

MR. IRVINQ'S NEW WORKS 
Now neariy ready for the press : incladiog 

The Life of Mohammed ; The Life of Washington ; new 
volumes of Miscellanies, Biographies, &c. 

%* This befaig the first anlform and complete edition of Mr. Irving^s works, either in 
this eooatiT or in Enrone, the poblisher confidently belioTes that the undertaking will meet 
with a prompt aad ooraial response. To any this, is perhape saperflaoos and inipertineBt : 
fbr it is a tniiaai that no AwuHemn book-case (bot to say /tircry) can be well filled withoat s 
<l>«w(Mtoof WaaUngioa Irving; while the Bngllsh language itaelf comprisea no purer \ 
models of composition. -•—•-• r- > 



G. P. Putnamy 155 Broadway, 



Alexander on Isaiah. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EARLIER PROPHECIES 
ISAIAH. By Prof. J. A. Alexander. Royal 8vo. dotb, $3. 

COMMENTARY ON THE LATER PROPHECIES OF 

ISAIAH. By ProL J. A. Alexander. Royal 8vo. cloUi» $2 60. 

The two ▼olonies, taken tofotlier, ue aiwMig the most leaned and ervdite works of 
the kind which have iasaed for some yean past ftom the American jirese.— CftritCMm 
Advocate and JownuU. 

The hand of the thorough scholar Is evident throngfaont, not only in the eittieal selection 
of the best materials, but in the condensation and clear arrangement of th^s mate^als. — 
Proi, CkurcknuM. 

ItsttppHes a want which has long been felt,— the want of a commentary of higher aim 
than the nntoiding of a poem, and of profonnder character tiian a mere repository of sug- 
gestive practical thoaghts. — AVw York Review. 

It presents one of the most learned, laminous, dlscrimlaating, and satisfactory expositions 
of the evangelical Prophet extant. * • • We cannot be mistaken in recommending to 
ev«y clergyman and student of divinity, in our Chnrch at least, to make some sacriflce In 
securing these volumes. — Preebffterian. 

The sound, independent judgment, which Prof. Alexander everywhere displays, oom- 
Mned with true candor, moctesty, and a spirit of profound reverence for the insirfred 
▼Qluase, dtettagnishes his work most advantageously from most ot the critical productions 
of the age, and entities it to be regarded as a model of Biblical investigation.— Zisnisn 
Pmlrwt, 

The general character of the work, in point of scholarship, Judgment, theological tone, 
and exegetieal tact, will be readily anticipated ftom the feme of the author, and his long 
devotion to studies of this kind.— JV«« Terk EnamgeUet, 

Anglo-Saxon Course of Study. 

A COMPENDIOUS ANGLaSAXON AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D.D.,F.R.S., &c., &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

*4^* This new edition may almost be called a new book, from the nurooous additions 
and Improvements that have been made to it. In accordance with the author^s wishes It 
will be published at so moderate a price as to bring It within the reach of all who take an 
interest in the language of their finefathOTS. Indeed, no scholastic estaolishsMnt ought to 
be without it, when it Is considered that five-eighths of what we daily speak and read Is 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

A GRAMMAR OP THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 

By Louis F. KHpstein, M.A.,LL.M. and Ph. D. of the University 
of Giessen. 12nio. cloth, $1 25. 

This is a good Grammar of a language that deserves far more study than it receives. 
Few know how rich the pure Saxon Is, but those who have made it their study ; and bow 
expressive and beautiful it Is In comparison with the tawdry, high-flown language In daily 
IMS, especially in what Is called ** fine writing.** 

THA HALGAN GODSPEL ON ENGLISC— The Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. Edited by Benjamin Thorpe, 
F.S.A. Reprinted by the same, 12mo. cloth, $1 26. 

ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA, with an Introductory Ethno- 
graphical Essay, Copious Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a 
Glossary m which are shown the Indo-Germanic axid other Affinities 
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Anglo-Saxon Course of Stnd^, continned. 

of the Language. By Lonis F. Klipstein, M.A., LL.M. and Ph.D., 
of the University of GKessen. 

NATALB SANCn 6REGORII PAPjE,-^^fric'8 Homily on 
the ^Birth-day of St. Gregory, and Ck)llatenil Extracts from fong 
Al&ed's Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History and tiie Saxon 
Chronicle, with a full Rendering into English, Notes Critical and 
Exphmatory, and an Index of Words. By Lonis F. Klipstein, 
1I.A.,LL.M. and Ph.D., of the University of Gtessen. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS, 
A Portion of the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, 
and other Selections of a Sacred Order, in the same Langnage, 
vrith a Translation into English, and Notes Critical and Explami- 
toiy. By Lonis F. Klipstein, M.A.JL1L.M. and Ph.D., <^the Univer- 
sity of Uiessen. 

Tbe >«— tloa of piufiiwon In our Cirileget and other lostitatlons of learoliif, as writ as 
that of the litemti of the eooatiy In general, is pardcttlariy called at this time, to the rab- 
Jeet of Anglo-Saxon. In Oreat Brtti^n no study has reeeived a greater imnalse of late 
yean, while no other of a phllologicsl nature bss stronger claims npon the English and 
Am«ieaa youths, or even move matured scholar ; intimately connected, as it is, with the 
proper nnmrstanding of the structure and force of our common language. A knowledm of 
An^o-Sazoo, we are Justified in taying, is essential to a thorough acquaintance with Eag- 
llsh, and considering the ease witxi which the tongue can be acquired, and the facilities 
now being c^ered for the proeeeutiou of the study, it is to be hoped that it will no longer 
meet with unmerited neglect 

Foremost of the Institutioas of learning in our counhy which have entered with ardw 
into the study of Anglo-Saxon, is the University of the ^ Old Dmnlnioa," and we trust that 
her example will be soon followed by all others. ** The interest taken in it by our stu- 
dents,** says Prof. De Vera of that Institution, " is very gratifying to every lover of the 
* true well of English undefited/ ** 

Arnold,— First French Book. 

Ob the Plan of Henry's First Latin Book. Edited by Prof. A. G. 
Green. (In press.) 

Arehiteetore. Hints on Public Architectnre. 

Issued nnder the Direction of the '* Smithsonian Institution." 
Imperial 4to. with Illustrations. (In preparation.) 

This work will contain numerous and valuable illustrations, including two perspecUve 
views of the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution. The Appendix will contain the re- 
sults of a research Under the auspices of the lastiiuiion. to test the properties of the most 
important building materials tluroughout the United Stales. 

Bastiat— Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 

Translated from the French of Fr Bastiat. With an Introduction, 
by Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor in South Carolina College, 
Editor of the Encyclopsdia Americana, &c. &c. 12mo. cloth, 76 
cents. 
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BelievlDC that this little work eontaina a greater amomt of political truth than any that 
has been pnbilshed in many years, and that iu pointed style and happy method of Hlottra- 
tio« reader U pecaliarty fitted to Improve the iBgennowmiads of the young, we hope most 
devoQtly that it may be adopted into the library of every district school in the country. — 

Biblietheea Sacra and Theological Review. 

Conducted by B. fi. Edwards and E. A. Park, Professors at Ando- 
ver, with the Special Aid of Dr. Robinson and Professor Stuart. 
Published quarterly in February, May, August, and November. $4 
per annum. Volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4, $3 each. 

This Is, perhaps, the moet ambitions journal in the United Btatea. We use (he wori In 
a Kood sense, as meaning that there is no journal among us which seems more laudably 
d<»lroas to take the lead in literary and theological science. Its handsome type and paper 
gtve it a pteasing exterior ; its typographical errors, though sufficiently numeroua, are so 
comparatively few, as to show that it has the advantage of the best American proof- 
reading ; while for thoroughness of execution in the departments of history and critiainn, 
it aims to be pre-eminent.— A*. F. Ckvrekman, 

Book of Dainty Devices. 

Lays of the Western World ; comprising Original Articles by dis- 
tinguished writers, and superbly illuminated by T. W. Gwilt Ma- 
pleson, Esq. Elegant small folio— bound in an unique manner in 
morocco extra. $12. 

\* This superb volume (to be published in November) will be the most perfect speci- 
men of Illumination and of Binding ever produced in this country. It contains original 
Contributions by Bryant, Herbert, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. S. 6. Howe, Miaa 
I^ndar, Miss Bayard. Itc. 

Burton.— The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

By Burton. New and beautiful edition, with ilngravings. 1 vol. 
royal 8 vo. cloth, $2 50. 

*^* This is one of those sterling old works which were written for **8ll time,** ftill of 
learaittf , humor, and quaint conceits. No library can be complete withont it. 

Contains more solid information than any twenty works ever compiled in the English 
Language.— ^yrMi . 

A mine of foi^otten scholarship. — Dem. Review, 

Calvert. — Scenes and Thoughts in Enrope. 

By an American. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth, 60 cents. 

His descriptions of scenery, his remarks on art, his accounts of the difi^rent peo|de 
among whom he sojourned, are all good. — Cincinnati Oatette. 

Whether speaking of scenery, national character, or objects of art, the boolt dia|days 
fine taste and large views, based upon principles of pwmaneat value. After glancing 
through it, as is our wont with books of the kind, when we have our own tMUUogn$ 
raieonnie of ail tiie topics, we find that the customary two hours' acquaintance will not 
answer at all, and have laid the volume aside, really to read in some long, fwecious leisure 
day. And we recommend to all good readers to do it the same honor, for they will find it 
but Justice.— TVttens. 
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Cvlyle. — ^The Freneh Reyelntion: 

A History. By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. 12mo. green cloth, $2. 

Hto French BeTolutiaD U considered one of the most remarkable works of the age — as 
al once the poetry and philosophy of history.— Aimt*« MerckmiU*9 Mag. 

Carljrle.— Letters aid Speeches of Oliyer Cromwell. 

By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. 12mo. green cloth, $2 00. 

A work more rafoable as a guide to the stndy of the slacnlar and eomplex character of 
•ur pioM rerolatkmlst. oor leligions deowgogaei our preachlog and praying warrior, haa 
not been pfodaced.— jETieeJkisM^* Magauwe. 

Carlyle. — Past and Present : Chartism. 

By Thomas Carlyle. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth, $1, 

T^ my that tiie book ia replete with inatructloo, thooght, and quaint fancy, is anneeee- 
•■ry ; bat we nay mention It aa one* per wc tf l s nce, which should be read at die p ree en t 
Jonetwe.— TVAinie. 

Carlyle is not to be Judged by the ordinary rolea of criticism. He has his own style in 
writing, aa he has his own way of thinking, and it requires some acqaaiatance with him 
to make him familiar. After being aceostomed to hie gait, we can keep up with him in 
his erratic coonw, and if we are not entertained with his companionship, it must be oor 
own faolt Brilliant thoughts are poured Ibrth in a stmnge idiom, leamtog lends its aids 
nt a call, recondite truth ie made manifest, and although we have sometimes to pause, and 
question the soundnem of his views, yet, on the whole, we cannot fail to have the mind 
iHrred up to acttvl^ ia his company.— PrssAyferimi. 

Chancer and Spenser. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. By 
Charles D. Deshler. Spenser, and the Faery Qaeen. By Mrs. 
C. M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 13. 

The same, extra gilt, $1 60. 

A portioQ of their writing* are presented in a beamifui and convenient form, and with 
the lequiaite notes and modifications.— Amm Joumai. 

Chaucer and Bnenser are preeented to the American reader under a single cover, in a 
thick, handsome ouodeelmo; of coarse, only selections are given from eacii, bat they are 
made with great Judgment and taste, and present some of the sweetest, richest, choicest, 
and yet least known gema of English poe^, in a pleasant fhrm. Deshler is the editor of 
Chaucer, Mrs. Kirkland, of Spenser. Both have done good service to Poetry by their labor. 
The book muat be a welcome one everywhere, and whennrer it goes it will be sure to cul- 
tivate a taste and awaken a derire for more of the glorious song of which it gives such 
precious parts.— CbuHer and Enq. 

Clarke, Mrs. Cowden. — Concordance to Shakspeare. 

A Complete Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. 1 large vol. 8vo. $6, cloth. 

A most surprising monument of the compiler's labor and enthusiasm .... incompant' 
biy the most valuable effort of the idnd that has ever been given to the world.** — Ziofubn 



Clarke, Mrs.— Shakspeare Proverbs ; 

Or, the Wise Saws of our Wisest Poet, collected into a Modem 
Instance. Square 18mo. with Woodcuts, one neat vol. 75 cents, 
cloth. 
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The prevent l4 the best collection of paMafes cuiled from fiihakspeare which we know 
of, since ll crmtnins only those things which can be detached fiom their context without 
sttfferinf; any diHilnotion of their ee!eci.—Evemimg Poet. 

Tlie lady, who hns classifii^d with much judgment the varioitt maziaie and sentraces, ia 
Mrs. C. Clarke, wlioae pains-t^iking is equally evident, in the minute and meet accurnte 
concordance to Shiikspeare, which she gave the world nome months since. ** Shakspeare 
Pn)verb:t** is an eiej;ant gift-book, and a text-book of prudential philosophy, practically set 
forth. It is worth tenfold the books got up fur similar purposes, and is worth tiMd^ing.-^ 
Ckmrekman, 

Coe's Drawing Cards. 

STUDIES IN DRAWING, in a Progressive Series of Lessons on 
Cards ; beginning with the most Elementary Studies, and Adapted 
for use at Home and Schools. By Benjamin H. Coe, Teacher of 
Drawing. In Ten Series — ^marked 1 and 10 — each containing about 
eighteen Studies. 25 cents each. 

The design is : 

I. — ^To make the exercises in drawing highly interesting to the popll. 
II.— -To make drawings so simile, and so gradually progressive, as to entUe aaj 
teacher, whether acquainted with drawing or not, to instnict his pupils to ad- 
vantage. 
III.— To take the place of one-half of the writing lessons, with confidence that tiie 
learner will acquire a knowledge of writing In less time than is nsoaUy required. 
IV. To give the pupils a bold, rapid, and artist-like style of drawing. 
They are executed with taste and skill, and form, in our judgment, one of the bestaeriea 
of lessons In drawing which we have met with. The author justly remarks that the 
** whole is so simplified as to enable any teacher, without previ«is study, to instruct his 
pnpils with advantage. 

Coleridge. — ^Biographia Literaria ; 

Or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. By 
Samnel Taylor Coleridge. From the 2d London edition, Edited by 
H. N. Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo. green cloth, $2. 

His mind contains an astonishing map of all sorts of knowledge, while in Ills power 
and manner of putting it to use, he displays more of what we mean by the term genius 
than any mortal I ever saw or ever expected to see. — John FboUr. 

This, the latest, and to us the most interesting of all Colericlge's wwks, is probably the 
most complete edition that will ever be published ; embracing, as it doee, the correetioDt 
and additions of the son, and afterwards of the widow of that son— the daughter, by mar- 
riage, of the distinguished poet. Biography has ever been our favorite study and recrea- 
tion ; and, in our opinion, no kind of reading is more instructive — 9. remark thst applies 
with increased force to nutobiography, where we can enter, as it were, into the interior life 
of the subject, and become familiar with the hopes, Jojrs, sorrows, and trials of the indi- 
vidual man, under every circumstance of his existence.— JSfiisC't MtrclUuU*» Mag. 

Who has not heard of Saniael Taylor Coleridge— Shakspeare's genial and reverential 
critic— the man, to bear whom preach, Hazlitt once walked ten mUes in a winter's day 1 
** His voice rose like a stream of rich distilled perfume ; and for myself,*' he adds, ** I eould 
not have been more delighted if I had heard the music of the spheres." Coleridge aeoDE 
to have possessed, ns it were, two separate and distinct spiritual essencee— the one leolting 
upon and marking the wonderfhl workings of the othw, apparently uninfluenced by the 

gaseions and feelings which moved it. The ** Biogmphia Literaria, or BiogranUeal 
ketches of h\% Literary Life and Opinions,** is ttie history of the one written by th« 
' other. We value It as treasure." — .Albany Argus. 

Cortez.— Despatches. 

Addressed to the Emperor Charles V., written daring the Conqoest, 
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snd containing a Narrative of its Events. Translated, with an In- 
trodaction and Notes, by Hon. George Folsom. IGnio. $1 50, bds. 

*"->- The same, larger edition, 8vo. bds. 02. 

Croton Aqnednct 

History, Description, and Illustration of the Croton Aqueduct. By 
T. B. Tower. 25 engravings, 1 vol. royal 4to. $3 50. 

Daia.— A System of Mineralogft 

Comprising the most Recent Discoveries. With numerous w^ood- 
cuts, and 4 copperplates, 2d edition, 8vo. cloth, 03 50. 

This work doM great hoaor to 'Aineiica, and should make as blush for the iief^ect in 
En^and of an Inportant and Interesting science.— Z^oiut. Athmmvm. 

Bears marks on every page of great Industry and determination in collecting the most re- 
cent facts. In completeness, systematic arrangement, and accuracy, it is believed to be 
exceeded by no other work extant.— JV. T. JiwurktM. 

De Hurt— Courts Martial 

Obeervatioos on Military Law, and the Constitution and Practice of 
Courts Martial ; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence, as ap- 
plicable to Military Trials : adapted to the Laws, Regulations, and 
Customs of the Army and Navy of the United States. 8vo. 
law sheep, $3. 

Downing.— Cottage Residences. 

Or, a Series of Designs for Rural Cottage Villas, and their Gar- 
dens and Grounds, adapted to North America. Illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings, 3d edition, 8vo. $2, cloth. 

Here are pleasant precepts miited to every scale of fortnae amonf ns ; and general 
maxins which may be studied with almost eqaal profit by the householder In the crowd- 
ed city, and the man of taste who retires with a fall purse, to embody his own ideas of a 
rarai home. 

Downing.— Prnits and Fruit Trees of America ; 

Or, the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the ^rden and 
orchard, of Fruit Trees generally ; with Descriptions of the finest 
varieties of Fruits, native and foreign, cultivated in this Country. 
12mo. 9th edition, revised, cloth, $1 50. 

The same, 8vo. cloth, $2 50. 

— — - The same, illustrated by 80 superb plates, drawn and colored 
in the finest style by Paris Artists, royal 8vo. Iialf morocco, top 
edge gilt, $15. — New edition in preparation. 

We have never seen the Jwlence of Pomology presented In so analysed a fbrm. nor in one 
more attractive.— /rimC** Mag. 

For ctenmesa and perspicuity, this woric is unequalled by any extant, evinciof an 
amount of personal experience and extensive researcb,^htch nothing but tlie most careful 
and close investigation could attain.— JV*.£. JChrmer. 

An tnraiuable vade-mecum in the fruit department— Cftriftim Intaiigtmeer, 
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Downlii|.— Landscape Oard^niif. 

Tbe Thedtj and Practice of Landscape Mutlenhig, adapted to North 
America ; with a view to the Improvement of Cotintry Reaidencea : 
eomprning Hiatoriotd Notices and General Princi^es of the Art, 
Directions for laying ont Grounds and arranging Plantations, the 
description and cultivation of Hahly Tfees, decoi^tiVe accompani- 
ments to the House and tirounds, the formation of pieces of Artifi- 
eifil Water, Flower Gardens^ &;e. 2d edition, 8voj with illastra^ 
tions, cloth, $3 60. 

MoM iostrdctiie and elegant hook.'-BpgUm iMivertiteti 

Bowning.-Gdtintir Hoilses. 

Or, 'Hew Designs for Rural Cottages, Fattii Itotises, Und Villas, 
with Ititeriofs and furniture. Numerous Illustrations. (In Press.) 

Dwight— Grecian and Roman Mythologyi 

With i'V original illustrations. Adapted to the use of Utilvgrsiti^s and 

Hi^h Schools, ahd f6f popular reading. By M. A. Dwight. With 

an Introduction by Tayler Ijewis, Professor of Greek, University of 

N6W York. 12mb. hUM bound, (1 60. 

Also a :$ne edition in octavo, with illustrations^ cloth, $9. 

•^ Half moroccb, top edge giJt, $3 't6. 

%*^Thf8 frpi>k hks tieea prepared with great cate, illtiattsted ^fh fto eflbctlre oQtUne 
drawings, and is designed to treat tlie irabject in an original, fompfehensiTe, and unex- 
ceptionable nianner, so as to fill the place as a tei^ book which is yet nntupplied ; while 
it will also be an attractive and readable table book for general use. It wiii be at once 
introduced as a text book in the University of New York and other cdlleg ea and schools. 

Evenings with the Old Stoi^ Tellers. 

One volume, 12mo. green cloth, 50 cents. 

A quiet humor, a qnaintness and terseness of style will strongly rflcoitiiBeBd tfafeto.^— 

Fairfax's Tasso. 

GODFREY OP BULLOIGNti ; or, the RecoVery of Jerusalem : 
done into finglish Heroical Verse. From the Italiaii of Tasso, by 
EdwrirtI Fairfax, tntrodudtory Essay, by Leigh Huht, ahd the 
Lives of Tasso and Fairfax, by Charles Khi^t 1 v6l. l2mo. 
91 25. 

The compietest t^nhslatiOn; and neftrekt like ftb orlg1tta( of flny We hate 0eeni-*-£dr^ 
Bunt. 

The Jomsalem Delivered is Aitl. to the Inst stanza, of the most delightful Inventions, of 
the mo»t charming pictures, of chiyalric and h«rqic sentiment, of portraits of brave men 
and beatttif\Al wom^n~in fine, a prodlgtii mine of the clioifee fesohfces and efiects of poetiy. 
So k has beea alwajrs known to the wd'ltt, so Fairfax brlogt it to vs.— JKirrvf*. 
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F«rd.— Spaiiards aid dieir OMOitrjr. 

GtttlMfiiigB from Spun, by Ridiftid Foid, Esq. 1 tqL ISma green 
doth, 88 cents. 

HwkMt BmHA bdofc, toya a i c<w|M<twm HMrt ttw !»■ ftppatfad Ibr tlw DHnlnaiaa, 
MlBMvlforihe geaanl lopopMhy ftMl l«ml cutaitlM, kntof Um nattoMl ckaAdar 
uid BUaen of Bpua.— QMirCcr^ AtvtMt. 

Mr. Fofd liu BhowB hlmaeif an adept > the ait of literary ricktmgkgt. His naaCeilT 

roaflf 



lloavBed ** Raad-Book of Sp^n ** liavlaf boeii fiMUidby aoniewlio love tanw a^ 
taoaaallla ^p«, too gimvo la satalanoe, 1m has skiUMd itaevaaiiii thrown ia nuiy wall- 
flsTorad aad agraoaMe eoBdimeBta, and presented tlie result In one oonpftet and dsHghtAd 
Tolams, eqnally adapted to aainie bj aa EacHah firaaide or to be osatfU on Hw Spaalak 

Oae of ths picMaalsit. aiost llfo-llke, and InslnwtlTe books of traToi oivar diis most Ue 
iBfestiBf region of the world. It coataias verv spirHed aad graphic sketches of seeaety, 
character, Ifcc, aad will give the reader, prohablY, abetter aad aiQiasatMhetary hn p wssl an 
of the appea ra nce of the oooativ, the tenper, habits, Ate, of the people, thaa aay other 
book Qpoa the same snl^L It is Issoed, complete, la a single volmnc^CbarMr aad £a- 



FoBoie.— Uadhie aid Siilnm. 

Undine, a Tale ; and Slntram and his Companions, a Tale. From 
the German of La Motte Fonqne. 1 vol. 13mo. gieen cloth, 60 
cents. 

The style and ezecathxa of this deli^tftU lomanoa an Teiy graeeAil.— JEbwMiu's G«r- 



FoaqoA^s romaMes I slways r e ro m n iea d ■■■ os pe d aDy tha wild, gncefhlt and tonchlag 
Undine.— ■•SsrsA df««tta. 

French.— Historical CoUectioBS «f Louisiana. 

By B. F. French. Svo. cloth, $1 60. 

Oilman, Mrs.— The S^bil, 

Or, New Oracles frtrni the Poets; a &ndfnl Diversion for the 
Drawing Room. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth extra, gUt, $1 00. 

A sweet book of short and most pleasant quotations fVom the poets, iliastratlva of cha- 
racter, tastes, loves, fcc., Ibrmed Into a drawtng-room ganw, with qaestioBS and answers. 
It Is beAUtifntly designed, beaatifully executed, and beantlAiIly robed for tha^*dl^easinf 
Christmas and New Year public— £«a)|f«{tst. 

Goldsmith.— The Vicar of Wakefield. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 1 vol. 12mo. neatly printed, doth, 50 cents. 

The same, with Illustrated Designs by Mnlready, elegantly 

bound, gilt edges, 91* 

Gray, Prof. A.— The Botanical Text-Book. 

For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 

Part I. — An Introduction to Structural and Physiological 
Botany. 

Part II.-^The Principles of Systematic Botany ; with an Account 
of the Chief Natural Families <^ the Vegetable Kingdon^ &c., &c. 
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Second Bdition. tlluitrnted with more than 1000 £n|prayiiig«, 
12mo. $1 76, cloth. 
SonarkaMe for its correctneM and penplciiltjr.— <8i(2U«Mm*« JiourmL 

6ray.--0enera FloraD Boreali-Orientalls lUustrata. 

The Genera of the Plants of the United States : illnstrated hj 
Figures and Analyses from Nature. By Isaac Spragne. Supers 
intended, with Descriptions, &c.) by Prof. A. Gray. Vol. 1, 
plates, 1 — 100, 8vo. $6, cloth. 

Greenj Dri H.— Bronchitis* 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Air Passages ; comprising an Inquiry 
into the History, Pathdogy, Causes and Treatment of Bronchitis, 
Chronic Laryngitis, Clergyman's Sore Throat, and other Affections 
of the Throat) with cdored Plates. In 1 vd. 8vo. $2 50, cloth. 

It is so rare, in this advanced state of the acieneef to come Upon a new theory' clearly 
demonstrable by actual experiment, that we hall this book with plOMHro^-JWia 

M9TK JmtfTvTm 

There are thousands who will look at the Work with all the interest that mlfBilBg 
faspires.-^Oieerver. 

Hackley.— Elements of Trigonometiy, 

Plane and Spherical. By Rev. C. W. Hackley, Professor of 
Mathematics, Columbia College, New Yoric. Svo. ctoth, $1 36. 

Hamilton Papers.--The Official Papers of tlie late 

MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Compiled 
from the Originals in the Possession of Mn. Hamilton. 1 vd. 8vo. 
cloU), §2 50. 

Head. Bubbles from tbe firnnseni 

By Sir Francis Head. 12mo. green cloth. 

At once an Instructive and ammlof book. It contains • great dMl of iafiMiiatiim.'^ 

Hervey.— The Book of Christmas x 

Descriptive of the Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions, 
Fun, Feeling, and Festivities of the Christmas Season. By Thos. 
K. Hervey. 12mo. green cloth, 63 cts. 
\ «>-^-^ The same, gilt extra, $1. 

\ Every leaf of thta boufc nlTords & feHst worthy of the Maion.>^£>r. Bamkt** Omnk 
s Jleconl. 

\ Hood.— Prose and Verse. 

\ By Thomas Hood. 12mo. green cloth, 67 cts* 

-— * The same, gilt extra, (1 21^. 
A very Jodieloos wlectlon, designed to embrace Hoodie aiors eefnwt wrllbifi» thoM 
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which vMnWttttta MNwt mntilf ftdn the Utart, Whhlh lelkct ttoM fiiHhftillf hto Iffe and 
opiBfcNUL — ^rM^iMlf JmumaL 

Howitt— Ballads and other Poems. 

By llary Hdwitt 1 vol. 12ino. grreen cloth, 6^ <iU< 
— — The same, with fine portniit, gilt extra, $1. 

Her poem are always graeenil and beaaiiftil.— ^r#. S C BM. 

We tennot eolnlliend bo highly the present poblteatloa, and only hope Chat the i^dtng 
poblie will relish •* Mary Howitt^s Ballads and other Poems," noW for the first time put 
forth in a oollecied form.-"«diMMi. 

Hont— ImaginatioB and Faney. 

By Leigh Hunt. 1 vol. ISmo. green cloth, 62 ctsi 
— -^ The eanie, gilt extra, 91 « 

Hunt— Stories from the Italian Poets t 

Being a Summary in Proee of the Poems of Dante, Ptilci, Boisrdo, 
ArioBto, and Tasso ; with Comments throughout, occasional passages 
Versified, and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the 
Authors. By Leigh Hunt. 12moi cloth, %\ 25i 
The same, fancy gilt, $1 75. 

Mr. Rant^s book has been aptly styled, a series of exquisite engravings of the magftifieent 
pletwes painted by these great Italian mascers.— «/Mtnui/ of Cdmm»nf9, 

Irring's, Washington, Works. 

New and Complete Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
In 13 elegant duodecimo volumes, beautifully printed with new type 
and on superior paper, made expressly for the purpose, bound in 
cloth extra. 

As follows I — 

THE SKETCH-ftOOKiinohevoluftie. 



KNICKeRBOCK^R'S NEW YOllK, 

in (»e volume. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER, In 1 vol. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, In nue volume. 

The conquest or 6rana&a, 

in one volume 
THE ALHAMBRA, in one volome. 
ASTORIA, in one volnine. 



THt CffAV6N MiSedLLANY, in 

one voIuni«. JibbcUford, Jfetostead^ The 

Prairiea, Jtc. 
THE SPANfSH LE^ENO^t in 1 vol. 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGE6 OF 

Columbus, nrd Tus Companions or Co- 

LUMiius. in tbrefe voiufii^s. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BON- 

NKviLLK, in one volume. 



Irving.— A History of New York, 

From the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty : 
containifig, among many surprising and curious matters, Th'^ Unut- 
terable Pondering^ of Walter the Doubter, the Disastrotls Projects 
of William the Testy, and Chivalric Achievements of Petfer the 
Headstrong ; the three Dutch Governors of New Amsterdam : being 



Keats. — Life, letters) &e. 
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the only Authentic History of the Times that ever hath been or 
ever will be Pablished. By Diedericb Knickerbocker. The Au- 
thor's new and revised edition, 1 vol. 12tno. cloth, $1 25. 

The same, cloth gilt, $1 76 ; half calf, ^2 ; half morocco, 

top edge gilt, $2 25; oalf extra, (2 AO. 

It hwB lindeivooe the revision of the anthiNr, and U preflteed wjth (he ** Author^! Apo- 
logy,** though we think he has nuch more reason to apologise for hit long silence than for 
anything he hae written* The meehaaleal ezcctttion of thia work deserves special pialse. 
— Prtvtdenei JoumaL 

Time will only serve to enhance its value and incraase, if possible, its popalailty.— 
Muni*9 MtrtiMmW Magutine, 

Irving.— The Sketch-Book. 

The Sketch-Book. By Geoffirey Crayon, Gent New and revised 
edition, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

The same, cloth gilt, $1 75 ; lialf-calf, $2 00 ; half morocco, 

top edge gilt, ^2 25 ; calf extra, $2 50. 

Irring.— The Illnstrated Sketch-Book. 

With 16 original Designs by F. O. C. Darley, Esq., Engraved on 
Wood by the first Artists, elegantly printed on anoerfine calendered 
paper, 1 vol. square 8vo. bound in extra cloth, $3 50 ; cloth, gilt 
edges, $4 ; Turkey morocco, extra, $6, 

'■ ■ The sam&— proof impression-— (only 50 copies printed) super 
extra morocco, $7 50. 

niastrated with a series of highly finished engravings on wood, fW>m designs by Dariey ^ 

and others, and printed on paper of the very finest quality. These illustrations will l>« s 

superior to any engravings on wood yet produced in this coUntry^so that the volume may < 

form one of the richest gtft-l)ooks of the neit holiday season.-^ £^pfv««. ^ 

The engravings are to be on wood, {torn designs bv Darley and others. The Knicfcer- ? 

i bocker History is aUo to be Illustrated, and it ennnot fail to slTord great scope to the talents ^ 

C of a huttinfrms aftlst. We conf^M that We know of none in this country so competent to ^ 

^ the tnskofltiufftrating this work as the youiig artist selected for the purpose, Felix Dnr- > 

> ley, some or who^e designs wo have had the pleasure of seeing. They are full of the quiet < 

: Crayonhh humor peculiar to the author, and drawn with the same elegant finish and fVee- ^ 

S doni 0«>m bleiiitsh which di<r}nguish nil his works. Until we saw these de igns we were s 

^ increrinlous Aii to the ability of any of our native artlsti to properly illustrate the humorous ^ 
pnsMiges in Irvins's works.— femt'ir^ Mirtvf. 

Keats.-^Poetical Works. 

i The Poetical Works of John Keats. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 87 cts. 

!" — The same, gilt extra, Q(l 25. 

^ They afnfliisbed all oirer with the rich lights of fancy; and so colored and bestrewn > 

< witU the dowers 'f poetry (hat, even while perplexed and iMwildered In their labyrinths, I 

t It is Impossible to resi >t the intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to iho en 

(> chantfiienl they so lavishtngly presents— Francis Jtjfrti$. 



\ 



^ The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats. Edited by ^ 

^- Richard Monckton Milnes. Portrait and fac^simile. 1 vol. 12mo. ^ 

green cloth, %\, 

The same, gilt extra, %\ 50. 
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Thta volUDe !■ one oT the most eoticiag books that hu Mcently tesoed from the Enf ll«h 
pwiw. It la Inuodnead by a brief iNvlaea and blographleal ikeleh hf the editor, but the 
LkfeU eoBpoMd ehlelly oTthe leitefs of the Poet | the graater part of them wen wiHtento 
hit brother Geoifs who died a fbw jeatt iinoe hi Bt. Looia. ^Mirr§r. 

Kiiglake.^^£otben ; 

Or, Timces of Travel brought Hume from the East 13mo. green 
ckrthy 60 ct8i ' 

SBthea la a book with which everybody, food of elo^tteot proae and raey deaerlpHon, 
ahooM be well ae4aalBted.«*&:5. O^MtiU. 

Its hiffheat praise ia, that it ia a book of traTols, without being dlafigared with the 
pedantry, tlM ahnulatad raptoie, the mathematieal exaetness and pictorial Msehood, the 
dijneiB and dnlneaa, whteh too oflen aecompany worka <^ the elaaa. rfhe aittlier tMehm 
the spirit and the Image of what lie aeea, and naa attlttclent aldll of exptemioB to convey 
both to other mlnda. The book ia a proae poem, half way between Don Joan and Childe 
Barold, and evincing a brilliant combination of the man of aentiment and the man of 
thowefld. 

Klipstein. — Stad^ of Modern Langnagesi 

Part First; French, Italian, Spanish, Portngnese, German, and 
English. By L. F. Klipstein, M.A.,LL.M. and Ph.D» One volmne. 
Imperial 8fo. Cloth, $1 ; paper, 75 ets. 

Thia vfrftuiie, fhroishlng apectmena of th^ aeveral laagaages named In the tide, poe- 
■asaea at the aame time all the advantage* of literal translaUona. The elementaiy phraaea, 
coBVwaationa, cards, letters, proverba, and idioms, will be found oaefhU and the notea 
appended aro calcnlated to remove dldlealtles In the way of the learner. IV* trust the 
work will nceive an adequate uatronage, aa in that caae the anthor pfomieea to extend ita 
scope, so as to render Ita complete text book of the moat important langnagaa of Bnrope. — 
Ifimt** Mtrckmm* Magaltnu* 

Lamb. — Essays of Elia. 

Bj Charles Lamb. 1 vol. Idmo. cloth, ffl. 
■ ' '■ The same, gilt eMra,9l 25. 

Bhakspeare himself might have read them, and Hamlet have quoted them ; fur truly 
was our excellent friend of the genuine line of Yorick.— liey^A Atnt*^ London Court 
Journal, 

To the reader, he never conies as a book, but as a Companion ; we do not so much read 
him, aa hear him ulk. His essays have an indeatmclible vitality in them. As a humorist, 
a poet, a critic of books and mannerst he Is alike eminently original and dellghtfal.'-^ 
OraAamV Jlfa|ru*ae 

Lambi— Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. 

By Charles Lamb. I vol. 12mo., green cloth, $1 13. 
— --» The same, gilt extra, $1 60. 

Nowhere are the resources of the English tonfrne In power, in swertneas, terror, path<M ; 
in description and dialogne, so well displayed.— firoadiffay Joutnai. 

A selection In which nfPi displayed the utmost Judgment and ta!<te ; the critical notlcra 
are extremely valuable, and above any praise of mine.— Singer {in kio edition «/ 8k^^ 
spean). 

A work which onzhl neVer to he ont of print, for. It if one full of sweetness and beauty. 
** These volnmea, indeed, abound In gdms cUrititts and of Inestimable vnine.^^-^iMorarf 
GatetU. 

Charles Lamb's Specimens of Knglish Drnm^tllc Poet^fsof the deepest interest t he was 
a noble workman, and he carries its on throtizh whnle scenes by a true ttnerrli^ emotion ; 
he was a poetical mind laboring In Poelfy. — Jb'Uraeli. 
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Mahan, Prof. D. H.— Civil fingiieeriaf. 

For the use of the Cadets in the United States Military Academy. 
Vonrth Edition, mostly rewritten, and augmented With many adm- 
tional subjects and plates. 8vo. 93, cloth. 

Maban.— Field Fortiflcations. 

Containing instrnctions on the methods of laying oat) constrncting, 
and attacking intrenchments, with the general outlines. Also of the 
attack and defence of permanent Fortincations. ad edition, ISmo. 
$1, cloth. 

Mahan— Advanced Onard, Ont-Post^ 

And Detachment Service of Troops, and the manner of Posting and 
Standing them in presence of the Enemy ; with historical sketch of 
the rise and progress of Tactics, &c., qlc. 16mo. 75 cents, cloth. 

We «iitiei{NU8 that it will lieconie tlio. '*«ai« wmim*' of the soldier.— wfOoiif Argm, 

Milton's Prose Works. 

The Prose Works of John Milton. Edited by Rey. Rnfas Wihnott 
Griswold. 2 yols. 8vo., cloth, $4^ 

Montagu's Selections. 

Selections from the Works of Taylor, Latimer, Hall, Milton, Bar- 
row, Lowth, Brown, Fuller, and Bacon. By Basil Montagu. 1 
yol. 13mo., green cloth, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, $1. 

This voliune contains eliolee eltreets tnm some of the noblest of the old English wrt- 
fen.— CfestMMf I JMm». 

Nordheimer, Prof. Isaac— Hebrew Grammar. 

Two yols. in 1, 8yo. cloth, $3 60. 

To clefiymeB and others, who wonld be glad to reeorer and incfease their knowledge 
of the Hebrew, an attentive study of this worlt woold aflbrd an inyaloable aid, and we 
may add dellghtiUI entertainmeot. 

Nordheimer.— Chrestomathy, 

Or, a Grammatical Analysis of Selections from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with an Exercise in Hebrew Composition. 6vo. $1 60^ half 
bound. 

Oriental Life Illnstrated. 

Being a New Edition of Eothen, or Traces of Trayel in the East. 
With fine IlIustratiGns on Steel. 12mo. elegantly boaud, extra 
cloth gilt, $1 50. 

It will iw foand to be a rare gem In its way, and one of the most suitable works for a 
holiday gift-book etef published In New York.— JBqnvs*. 
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Parsons.— The Rose, 

Ito Hiatoiy, Poetry, Culture, tnd Clksmfitiatioii) with two large 
colored plates, and other engravings, in one royal 8vo. vd. #1 60, 
cloth. 

iBdeedt tidi toIdim la at oiiee afiMAble, tnilnietlta. and earibns, a vfery pleanat tarn- 

KloB to the neie reader, while to the amaieiir and the pro i bi i ed calthralor <lf this onat 
bUAiI of Flora's flOi It will be laTaluaMe.— Grai. dfdsaHwtr. 

We love the book.— -(Taton MfrnM. 

Patrick) Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby« 

Commentary on the BiUe, by Bishops Patrick, Lowth, Afnold, 
Whitby,*and Lowman. 4 vols, imperial 8va cloth, $15. 

Peacock.— Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 

1 vol. Idmo., green cloth, 50 centd. 

This Is a witty and amoslnf book. — Trikmmt. 

Were we tn be asked nor pflvate opini<Mi as to who Is tl&e wittiest Writer In Snglaad, we 
should say the author of Headlong Hall. Perhaps no man has seen the follies of his day 
with a clearer and Juster eye than the present author ; he InvesMkales, and thai reoaons, 
and by placing the fact In Its simplest, places It also in its most rldlealons forms. He calls 
things by their right names ; and in this age of high sonnding wnrch and hapfiy epithete, 
this little process has a must curious eflbct. — J^adsa JJUrtrg OmuiU. 

Pearls of American Poetry. 

Second edition, superbly illuminated in the manner of the ancient 
missals by T. W. uwilt Mapleson, Esq. Printed in gold and colors 
oti Bristol board. Elegantly and strongly bound in fiill Morocco, 

< Antique style. One Volume quarto, $12. 

> *t* Of this splendid unit coitiy work, a small number Were issued ^of ti^ls season, iut It 

< wa:4 not rendy for actual publication. It is now completed in a superior style, and is the 
i UMMt splendid book of the time 

j On beautiful vellum paj^tr, are printed in cnlofed charaiSters and With every vartpty of 

, ty^ie. same of the choicest brief poems of American writera^Brynnt, Longfellow, C. F. 

< IloffinMi). Hi)d others. Each initial letter in a picture, and each page is iiltiroinated as ex- 
<; qutM'tely hsftny of tlie ehoieest of antique illuminated volumes— and all from original 
, (lepizns. The ronCeptlon of these works of art, as they richly deserve to be called* the 

< drawing, p inting, gilding, nre of tbe highest order. The binding Is in keeping wHh the 
, rest — tliHt of the olden dny-solidi rich, nnd tasteful. Altogether this is a voluiue of great 

> nttnictioQ fir the rire beauty of its aUorbing and the discrimination of its selcGXlniu.*^ 

< Qfurier. 

'. Poe.— Eureka, A Prose Poem i 

< Or, the Physical and Metaphysical Universe. By Edgar A. Poe, 

Esq. Handsomely printed. 12mo. clotb, 75 cents. 

'; We "k'tli be greatly snr|irised if this work do not create a most profound sensation among 
} the lUernry and srtentific cUsses alt over the Union-^displnying as it does a reasoning 
( power iind fitnap of tliouglit which dannot possibly fnll to excite the " speCliii Wonder ** of 
\ even the lutwt careless render. — texprets. 

There is tM lent nnquestionably in these fa nciftal speculations, nnd We are occasionally 
reminded of that remfirk'<ble work "The Vestiges of Crentiott** by the character and 
tendency f>f the author's scientific romancing.— ^asiea Mi^tHtSm^ TVaiwer^ 
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Poole. — ^Index to Subjects. 

An Alphabetical Index to Subjects treated in the Reviews, and other 
Periodicals, to which no Indexes liave been Published. 8va $1 in 
paper, or 9 1 25 half bound. 

*** Thla volume comprises iiB ladez to all articles in 560 volumes of the mostimportaDt 
periodical works. 

Aq ezceeding useful and valn^ble publication of 154 pages, to all who have need of a 
convenient Inxtk of reference to the many hundred volitmes of Standard Periodioils in oar 
Ubraries. The work before us is a monument to the industry and perseverance of its 
author.— fxpress. 

Princeton Essays, Theological and Miscellaneons. 

Reprinted from the Princeton Review (including the Contributions 
of the late Rev. Albert B. Dod). First and ^cond Series^ 8 vo. 
each 02 50, cloth. 

Those who are familiar with the masculine spirit of this Review — the free, hardy 
English, transparent as water, and always drawn from the purest wells, in which Its 
discussions are conducted, will require no cooimendation of this volume. — Br»oklf% 
Jldvertuer, 

These articles are able, quick-witted, racy, and pungent, and manifest the power which 
earnest zeal always possesses.— JV. T. Evangdist. 

A wide range of subjects, erobraclag not naerely topics usually discussed in the theolo- 
gical publications of the day, but those which excite the widest and deepest interest 
among the reflecting and instructed men of the age. — Cowrier. 

Robinson, Rev. Dr. — ^Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Tracts and Essays on Topics connected with Biblical Literature 
and Theology. Complete in 1 vol. 8?o. 9^ ^ \ ^^ ^^ separate 
numbers, each 75 cts. 

Smith. — A Christmas Allegory. 

A Christmas Allegory of an Original and Attractive Character. 
By Mrs. £. Oakes Smith. Illustrated from Designs by F. O. C. 
I)arley, Esq. 18mo. cloth, gilt edges. 

St John.—" The Three Days of Febniary, 1848 : 

With Portrait of Laroartine. 18mo. cloth, 63 cts. 

It has the freshness, vivacity, and detail which we can never hope to find in a history 
written b/ one who draws his materials from dusty old records and musty newspapers.-— 
Miocr. 

Schramke. — Groton Aqnedoct 

Description of New York Croton Aqueduct, in English, German, 
and French ; with 20 Plates. 4to. boards, $2. 

It Is the most splendid worlc on llydranlic Architecttire tlutt is sold In this country .«— 
8eUmtific JimeriMn. 

Mr. 8. was one of the engineers engaged upon it, and has erected an enduring and worthy 
monument to this great and noble enteiprise.'-Ovitrisr. 
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Tappu — ^Elementary Logic. 

By Prot H. P. Tappan. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

Tasso — Godfrey of Bulloipe } 

Or, the Recovery of Jerusalem: done into English Historical 
Verse. From the Italian of Tasso, by Edward Fairfax. Introdac- 
tory Essay, by Leigh Hunt, and the Lives of Tasso and Fair&x, by 
Charles Knight. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 26. 
Tho coBpletett trandation, and nearest like iu orignal of any w« have seett.— jCdifA 



Taylor. — Views a-Foot ; 

Or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. By J. Bayard Taylor. 
New edition, with an additional Chapter, &c., and a Sketch of the 
Author in Pedestrian Costume, fmm a Drawing by T. Buchanan 
Read. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. (Nearly ready.) 
— *— The same, fancy cloth, gilt extra, $1 75. 

Beridet beinf one of the most entertaiiilDg books of travel we ever read, it is written 
under cireainstances of the meet interesting, althoogli at a first glance, seendngly the moat 
anlkvorable.— J^MtMi AUmt, 

If anything in the literary way can be fifwint^ M should be a lively, manly, and poetical 
Imolc written by a man who has made the tour of Europe without means, except what he 
was earning by the wav, and who saw everything worth seeing on the route, at the ex- 
pense of five hundred dollars. — Ckrittian InpUrcr. 

Taylor. — Poems and Ballads, 

The Poems and Ballads of J. Bayard Taylor, ninstrated from 
Designs by T. Buchanan Read, Esq. 12mo. cloth. (In press.) 

Thackeray. — ^Jonrney from Cornhill to Cairo. 

By Michael Angelo Titmarsh^ 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth, 50 cts. 

It Is wonderfhl what a descripdon of people and things, what numerous pictuvea, what 
iuinroerabie remarin and aUusions it coatains.>-i:>0iif <«« JtrroUPa Mag. 

Torrey and Gray. — Flora of North America ; 

Containing Descriptions of all the known Indigenous and Natu- 
ralized Plants growing north of Mexico ; according to the Natural 
System. Vol, 1, 8vo. $6, cloth. 
The same, Part I. to VL, each $1 50 : Part VIL, $1. ' 

Tower, F. B. — Croton Aqueduct 

History, Description, and Illustrations of the Croton Aqueduct. 
Royal 4to. with 25 engravings, $3 50, cloth. 

Tschndi. — Travels in Peru. 

By Dr. J. J. Von Tschudi. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 87 cts. 
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The book contains a great deal ofearioas Infonnatlont and will ba found useful as a 
book.of lefereace by all who are Interested la the eoounercet natural history, and general 
statbtics of Peru.— ^faeit0oed*« Mag. 

Walton. — The Lives of Donne, Walton, Hooker, 

Herbert, and Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. New edition. 1 vd. 
12mo. green cloth, 75 cts. 

The Lives are the most delightful kind of reading. Walton posifissoa an inimitable slm- 
pUdtf and vlvacityof style.— .tfr«. KirUand. 

Warbnrton. — The Crescent and the Cross ; 

Or, the Romance and Reality of Eastern Travel. By Elliot War- 
burton. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth, $1. 

Tkis delichtfbl work is from first to last, a splendid Panorama of Eastern scenery, In the 
fUli l^iaate « its magaifieence.— /iMdm Morning Post. 



I NOTICES OF IRVINQ'S WORKS. 

> 

I A handsome edition of this distinguished writer's worki has long been needed.— yftn. 
GntrMT. 

We like very well Mr. Putnam's Prospectus of the Works of Washington Irving. The 
y edition is to be revised and enlarged by the Author himself. The first volame of the New 
Series is to be Knickerbocker's History of New York ; to which we may anticipate an ad- 
dition of several new and curious Notes. The Second volume will be the Sketch Book 
—and then the first volume of Columbus. WlUi the exception of the last mentioned, 
each work will be comprised in one volume, a plan which we like very much, whenever 
it can be made practicable. To the ** Spanish Legends," several new papers, now first 
collectml, are to be added. 

Besides this Series, Mr. Putnam advertises an llloslraled ediyon of the SInteh Book, to 
be published in October next, and designed for a New Tear*s Gift. The engravings are to 
be on wood, from designs by Dariey and others. The Knickerbocker History is also to be 
illustrated, and It cannot fail to aflbrd great scope to the talents of a humorous artist " We 
confess that we know of none in tliis country so competent to the task of illustrating this 
work as the yonng artist seleeied for the purpose, Felix Dariey, some of whose designs we 
have had the pleasure of seeing. They are nill of the quiet, Crayonlsh humor pecnSar to 
the author, and drawn with the same elegant finish and freedom firom blemish which dis- 
tinguish all his works. Until we saw these designs we were incredulous as to the ability 
of any of our native artists to properly illustrate the humorous passages in Irving*s wri- 
tings.— £««iiiiif Mirror. 

It is with pleasure that we have noticed an announcement firom that enterprising pub- 
lisher, Gcoige P. Putnam, of a new, uniform, and complete edition of the Works of 
Waahingtan Irving.— AMilAem Litormrf Meogongor, 

We are happy to announce that a new, uniform, and complete edition of these admired 
works is about to be published. We congratulate the American reader on this announce- 
ment, and we have uo doubt that Mr. Putnam will find his enterprise nobly rewarded, for 
never was a new edition of any works more needed than this.— S^iUJIeni JUL Oau 



PUTNAM'S CHOICE LIBRARlf. 

JVW MSUHmu im 19m«. mImmm, ii«at'y h9MMd i« green eMk—any of wkiek ettm be 

hed e^eruteip. 



BOOK OF CHRISTMAS . . fOSO 
CARLYLE'S CROMWELL^ vols. SOO 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

Svots too 

PAST, PRESENT, AND 

In I TOtume 1 00 



HOOD'S PROSE AND VERSEf088 
KEATS' POETICAL WORKS 100 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND 

RaDmins 1 00 

LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECi- 

meiM 1 25 

ELIA V .100 

MONTAGU'S SELECTIONS 3 50 
TITMARSH'S JOURNEY FROM 

CornhUI to Cairo 50 

TAYLOR'S VIEWS AFOOT 

with Pnitnit 1 S5 

TSCHUDI'S TRAVELS IN 

Pera } 88 

UNDINE ; AND SINTRAMAND 

his Cooipanions. 1 vol ) 50 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD . . . 9 50 



CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

By Warbarton 1 35 

CHAUCER AND SPENSER. Br 

Mrs. Klrklaod ind C. D. De«hler . 1 8S 

EOTHEN 050 

FAIRFAX'S TASSO'S JERUSA- 

lem DellvemI 1 25 

FORD'S SPANIARDS AND 

their Country 88 

HEADLONG HALL aad Night- 

marB Al>b«r 50 

HUNT'S ITALIAN POETS . . 1 SS WALTON'S LIVES OF DONNE, 

Imnf ination and Fancy, in 1 toI. 63 Booker, Taylor, ttc ) 88 

HOWITT'S, MARY, BALLADS 0^ 

PUTNAM'S DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Oe e t f t i t im g IS 9eie. lueiiff ha^fieumd^ Price $8. 

AND THEIR WARBURTON'S CRESCENT AND 

the Crost. 9 rnk». 
MONTAGU'SSELECTIONS FROM 

Taylor. 1 vol. 
TAYLOR'S VIEWS A- FOOT. SyoU. 



Firet 

FORD'S SPANIARDS 

Country. S vote. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 1 vol. 
TSCHUDI'S TRAVELS IN PERU. 

8 vol*. 
CHAUCER AND SPENSER MO- 

denlied, 8 voia. 



POPULAR WORKS FOR PRESENTATION. 

Elegantlf bound in extra cloth, gUt edgta. 



CHAUCER AND SPENSER . SI 90 
FAIRFAX'S TASSO'S JERUSA- 

lem Delivered 1 50 

FOUQUE'S UNDINE, AND 

Sitttram. 150 

GOLDSMITH^S VICAR OF 

Wakefield, with platea .... 1 00 
HERVEY'S BOOK OF CHRIST- 

niae 1 00 

HOWITT'S, MARY, BALLADS 

and Poenit 1 00 

HOOD'S PROSE AND VERSE 125 
HUNT'S ITALIAN POETS . 8175 



HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND 

Fancy 100 

IRVING. -KNICKERBOCKER'S 

. . 1 75 



Mew York 
IRVING.— THE SKETCH BOOK 
KEATS'S POEMS ...... 

LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECI 

mens • ......•(. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA . . 
THE SYBIL; or, New Oraelei from 

the Foets. By Mrs. Gilman. An 

elegant and attractive book ... 1 50 



75 
85 

50 

25 



BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 



FACTS AND FANCIES. By Misa 
Sedgwick. l6mo. with cntn, cloth 50 eta. 

GLIMPSESOF THE WONDER- 
fiil. An Entertaining Account of 
Curiosities of Nature and Art. First, 
Second, and Third Series, with nxx- 
mernus Ane Illiisirations engraved 
in London. Square 16mo. cloth, 
each 75 eta. 

HOME TREASURY, THE : Com- 
prising new versions of Cinaeralla, 
Beauty and the Beast, Grumble 



and Cheery, The Eaglets Verdict, 
The Sleeping Beanty. BeviMd aad 
Illustrated. Small 4to SOeU. 

MORALS OF MANNERS; Or, 
Hints for our Toang Peoplt. By 
Miss Sedgwick. 16mo S5cts. 

YOUNG NATURALIST'S RAM- 
bles through many Lands, with an 
Account of the Principal Animals 
and Birds of the Old and New Con- 
tinents. Cloth, SOcts. 



NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 

I. 

Ten Years of American History (1888-48). 

Including the Origin, Progress, and Close of the War between the 

Republics of Mexico and America. 
By EMMA WILLABD.— 12ino. 

II. 

Bayard Taylor's Poems and Ballads. 

lUostiatfid by T. Bacjkftanan Read. ISoio. With Portndt. 

In Jfmember. 

III. 

A Fablie fbr the Critics. 

Ji jyEW SATIRIC AL POEM. 

Ju»t Readif. 
IV. 

Do-wnlng's Country Houses ; 

Or, J^ew Designs for Rural Cottages, Farm-Houses, and Villas, with 

Mteriors and Furniture. — One toI. 8to. 

Do'wiiing's Fruits. 

KEW EDITION, 8V0., WITH COLORED PLATES. 

VI. 

To he issued under the direction of the " Smithsonian Institution for 

the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge among Men," 

la imperial quarto with Illastntioni. 

Hints on Public Architecture. 

««* This work will contain nnmeroiis and Talnable lllutratloiu, including two per> 
•pective viewa of the buildings of the Sinithaonian laitltution. The Appendix will eon* 
tain the reanlis of a research under the auspices of the Institution to test the properties 
of the most important building materials throughout the United Stales. 

O. P. PCT^TJWfJf has also made arrangements for the early commencement of new 
works or new editions of the works of 



MISS C. M. SEDGWICK, 

CHARLES FSNNO HOFFMAN, 

GEORGE H. CALVERT, 

J. BAYARD TAYLOR, 

JAMES RtrSSELL LOWELL, 

T. K. HERVEY, 

A. J. DOWNING, . 

PROF. A. GRAY, 

MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, 

MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND, 

MARY HOWITT, 



ELLIOTT WARBURTON, 
CHARLES LAMB, 
LEIGH HUNT, 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 
R. MONCKTON MILNES, 
MRS. JAMESON, 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD, 
W. M. THACKERAY, 
THOMAS HOOD, 
MRS. WILLARD. 



CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

(FOB THE SEASON, 1848-9.) 



^»#^»^#»^MN 



I. 
T%e Illustrated Sketch-Book. 



The Sketoh-Book. By Washington Irving. 

OmtoIvum, aqwra oeuyo, eloth «xti«, 93 90; cloth gilt, $4 00; morocco extra, i6 00 ; 
or, pniolk on India paper, mor. sapor extra (oaly 90 prioted), 47 50. 

ninamted with a Seriet of highly-fioithed Engravingn on Wood, from Designs by Darlbt 
and others, EagraTed ia the best style by CaitDS, HnaniCK, Ice. 

This edition will be printed on p^wr of the finest qoality, similar in sine and style to the new 
edition of '* Halleek's Poems.** It Is Intended that the lllostrations shall be sapeiior to any 
engrariDgs on wood yet piodaced in this eoontry, and that the mechanical execution of the 
▼olnme, altogether, shall be worthy of the anthor*s reputation. It will form an elegant 
nnd apfMopriata Gtft-Book lor all Seasons. 

II. 

Boott of BaCntjf 9ebCces. 

In an elegant small folio n>liime. 

Lays of the Western World. 

%* This new nnd nniqae Tolame, superbly iUustrated by Maplbson, and comprising 
original articles by distinguished writers, will be the most elegant and recherche book of 
the kind ever pitmiced in this countiy. It wilt he reud§ in October. 

III. 

Pearls of Amerioan Poetry. 

SEOOND EDITION, SUFERBLT ILLUMINATED IN THE MANNER OF THE 

ANCIENT MISSALS. 

By T. W. 6W1LT MAPLESON, Esq. 

Printed in Gold nnd Colors on Bristol Board, Elegantly and strongly Bound in full Moroe. 

Antique Style. One volume, quarto, $12 00. 
*«* Of this splendid and costly work, a small number were issued for this season, but It 
was not ready for actual publication, it is now completed in a superior style, and is the 
most splendid book of the time. 

IV. 

Oriental Life Illustrated : 

BEING A NEW EDITION OF ^ EOTHEN," 

OR, TRACES OP TRAVEL BROUGHT HOME FROM THE EAST. 

Illuiirated toith fine Steel Engramng$, 

12mo. cloth, extra gilt, $1 50. 

V, 

The Zlliistrated Grecian and Roman Mythology. 

By M. A. DWIGHT. 

With Preface by Prof. TATLER LEWIS, of the University of New York. 

Seventeen Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, half Morocco, top edge gilt, $3 75. 

VI. 

A Christmas Allegory, 

Of an Original and Attractive Character, 

By Mas. E. OAKES SMITH. 

Illustrated by Darlkt. ISiuo. cloth, gilt edges. 



t onion Books 



BLACK'S GENERAL ATLAS, with coplotts Index, half morocco, 915 00. 
BOSWORTH'S ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, small 8vo. cloth, $3 00. 
BOUN'B ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, fl 37ict0. each. 

Bede*a Eccletiaftical History, and the Anglo-S&zon Chronicle, 1 vol. 
Maliett's Northern Antiquities, by Bishop Percy; with an Alistract of the Eyrbiggia 
Soga, tiy Sir IValter Scott. New edition, revised and enlarged by J. A. Biaclc 
well. 1 vol. 

William of Ma]mesbury*s Chronicles of the Kings of England. 
Six Old Saxon Chronicles, viz. Asser's Life of Alftvd, and the Ohnmicles of Ethel- 
werd, Giidas, Nennlns, Geoffirey of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencestor. L vol. 
Ellis*s Early English Metrical Romances. 1 vol. 
BOHN*S CLASSICAL LIBRARY, fl ST^cts. each. 

Herodotus, Thucydidee, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Llvy, Cnsar; all faithfully 
translated. 

Bcloe*s Herodotus. 1 vol. 
BOHN*S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, $1 ST^cU.eaeh. 

Staunton's Chess Player's Hand Book (the best work oa Chess), with DlBgrama, ISmo. 

Lectores on Painting, by the Royal Aeademiclans. 1 vol. 
BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY, in uniform ]2mo. vols, with Portraits, Jcc., bound in 
eloth, ST^cts. each. 

Vvlunus 'Pnbiuhed, 

Beckman*s Bietory of InventiMM, IMsooverles, te., 4th adltion, enlarged, 3 vols. 
Coxe's History of the House of Austria, 3 vols. ISmo. poet. 

Life of Marlborough. 3 vols. 

Hairs (Robert) Miscellaneous Works. 1 vol. 
Hutchinson's (Colonel) Memoirs of. 
Lamartine's History of the Girondists, 3 vols. 
Lanzi's History of Painting in Italy. 3 vols. 
Machiavelli's History of Florence. J vol. 
Milton^s Prose Works. Vol. L 
Oakley's History of the Saracens. I vol. 
Ranke's Lives ef the Popes. 3 vols. 
Sehlegei's l^amatic Literature. I vol. 

PhikMopy of History. 1 vol 

— — Philosophy of Life, Jbc. 1 vol. 

Schiller's Historical Dramas, Don Carlos, &c. I vol. 

Thirty Years' War and Netherlands. 1 vol. 

— — > Netherlands, Wallenstein, &c. 1 vol. 
Sheridan's Dramatic Works. 1 vol. 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 

BOGUE'S EUROPEAN LIBRARY— same size and price as the above. 87^ cents each. 

Berrington's Literary History of the Middle A^s, 1 vol. 

Bouterwiek's Spanish and Portuguese Literature, I vol. 

Cinq Man, an HistMrieal Romance, by De VIgny, 1 vol. 

'Cartel's History of Connter-Revolutkm in England, 1 vol. 

Dnppa't Lives of the Italian Painters, 1 vol. 

Dumas' Maignerlte de VaioiSi 1 vol. 

Gait's Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 1 vol. 

Gulzot's History of Civitizution in Europe, 3 vols. 

English Revolution, 1 vol. 

Luther's Table Talk, translated by Haziltt, I vol. 

Michelet'sLifeof Luthi>r, 1 vol. 

Roman Republic, I vol. 

MIgnet's French Revointlra, I v<ri. 

Roscoe's Life of Leo Xth, 2 vols. 

■ Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 1 vol. 

Thierry's Conquest of England by the Normans, 1 vol. 
BRANDON'S PARMB CHURCHES, a vainable practical work, copiously Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo., 1848. 98 75. 



